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PREFACE 


The third volume of the present series was published in 1940. 
The manuscript of the fourth volume was largely ready at that 
time and it would have been possible to send it for publication at 
least by 1942. But the second world-war commenced in 1939 and 
although the Cambridge University Press was prepared to accept 
the manuscript even during war-time, the despatch of the manu- 
script from Calcutta to Cambridge and the transmission of proofs 
to and fro between England and India appeared to me to be too 
risky. In 1945, after retiring from the Chair of Philosophy in the 
Calcutta University, I came to England. But shortly after my arrival 
here I fell ill, and it was during this period of illness that I revised 
the manuscript and offered it to the University Press. This explains 
the unexpected delay between the publication of the third volume 
and the present one. The promises held out in the preface to the 
third volume, regarding the subjects to be treated in the present 
volume, have been faithfully carried out. But I am not equally 
confident now about the prospects of bringing out the fifth volume. 
I am growing in age and have been in failing health for long years. 
The physical and mental strain of preparing a work of this nature 
and of seeing it through the Press is considerable, and I do not 
know if I shall be able to stand such a strain in future. But I am 
still collecting the materials for the fifth volume and hope that I 
may be able to see it published in my life-time. 

The present volume deals with the philosophy of the Bhagavata- 
purdm, the philosophy of Madhva and his followers, the philosophy 
of Vallabha and the philosophy of the Gaudiya school of Vai^navism, 
So far as I know, nothing important has yet been published on the 
philosophy of the Bhdgavata-purdna and that of Vallabha. Two 
important works by Mr NSgariJa Sarma of Madras and by Professor 
Helmuth von Glasenapp on the philosophy of Madhva have been 
published in English and German respectively. But so far nothing 
has appeared about the philosophy of the great teachers of the 
Madhva school such as Jaya-tirtha and Vyisa-Grtha. Very little is 
known about the great controversy between the eminent followers 
of the Madhva school of thought and of the followers of the 
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Sankara school of Vedanta. In my opinion Jaya-tirtha and Vyasa- 
tlrtha present the highest dialectical skill in Indian thought. There 
is a general belief amongst many that monism of Sankara presents 
the final phase of Indian thought. The realistic and dualistic 
thought of the Samkhya and the yoga had undergone a compromise 
with monism both in the Puranas and in the hands of the later 
writers. But the readers of the present volume who will be intro- 
duced to the philosophy of Jaya-tIrtha and particularly of Vyasa- 
tlrtha will realize the strength and uncompromising impressiveness 
of the dualistic position. The logical skill and depth of acute 
dialectical thinking shown by Vyasa-tirtha stands almost unrivalled 
in the whole field of Indian thought. Much more could have been 
written on the system of Madhva logic as explained in the Tarka- 
tandam of Vyasa-tirtha. In this great work Vyasa-tirtha has 
challenged almost every logical definition that appears in the 
T attva-cintdmani of Gange^a, which forms the bed-rock of the new 
school of Nyaya logic. But this could have been properly done 
only m a separate work on the Madhva logic. Of the controversy 
between the monists of the Sankara school and the dualists of the 
Madhva school, most people are ignorant of the Madhva side of 
the case, though there are many who may be familiar with the 
momstic point of view. It is hoped that the treatment of the 
philosophy of Madhva and his followers undertaken in the present 
volume wiU give new light to students of Indian thought and 
will present many new aspects of dialectical logic hitherto undis- 
covered m Indian or European thought. 

philosophy of Vallabha which is called 
visi^hadvazta or pure monism, presents a new aspect of monism 
md also gives us a philosophical analysis of the emotion of devotion. 

hough readers of Indian philosophy may be familiar with the 
name of Vallabha, there are but few who are acquainted with the 
important contributions of the members of his school 
I have not . devoted much space to the philosophy of the 
Bhagavata-purdva. Much of its philosophical views had already 
been anticipated m the treatment of the Samkhya, yoga and the 
Ved^ta As reg^ds the position of God and His rdation to L 

The ^^Savata-purdna is rather ambiguous. 

The^B%ajutu-p«rana has therefore been referred to for support 
by the Madhvas, Vallabhas and thinkers of the Gaudiya rch^ol! 
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The Gaudiya school seems to make the Bhdgavata-purma the 
fundamental source of its inspiration. 

The chief exponent of the Gaudiya school of thought is Caitanya. 
He, however, was a religious devotee and very little is known of his 
teachings. He did not produce any literary or philosophical work. 
But there were some excellent men of letters and philosophers 
among his disciples and their disciples. The treatment of the 
Gaudiya school of Vaisnavism thus gives a brief exposition of the 
views of Rupa Gosvami, Jiva Gosvami and Baladeva Vidyabhtisana. 
Dr S. K. De has contributed a number of important articles on the 
position of Jiva Gosvami, though it does not seem that he cared 
to put an emphasis on the philosophical perspective. 

In writing the present volume I have been able to use the huge 
amount of published materials in Sanskrit as well as a number of 
rare manuscripts which I collected from South India on my 
journeys there on various occasions. 

My best thanks are due to my old friend, Dr F. W. Thomas, 
who, in spite of his advanced age and many important pre- 
occupations, took the trouble to revise some portions of the manu- 
script and of revising and correcting the proofs, with so much care 
and industry. But for his help the imperfections of the present 
work would have been much greater. I also have to thank Dr E. J. 
Thomas for the many occasional helps that I received from him 
from the time of the first inception of the present series. My best 
thanks are also due to my wife, Mrs Surama Dasgupta, M.A,, 
Ph.D. (Cal. et Cantab), Sastri, for the constant help that I received 
from her in the writing of the book and also in many other works 
connected with its publication. I am also grateful to Dr Satindra 
Kumar Mukherjee, M.A., Ph.D., my former pupil, for the help 
that I received from him when I was preparing the manuscript 
some years ago. I wish also to thank the Syndics of the University 
Press for undertaking the publication of this volume at a time when 
the Press was handicapped by heavy pressure of work, and by 
^reat difficulties of production. 

SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA 

Trinity College, Cambridge 
August, 1948 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
THE BHAGAVATA-PURANA 
The Bhagavata-purana. 

The Bhdgavata-purdna shares with the Bhagavad-gUd a unique 
position in the devotional literature of India. It cannot however 
claim the same antiquity: before the tenth century a.d. no references 
to it have been discovered by the present writer. Even Ramanuja 
(bom in a.d. 1017) had not mentioned its name or made any 
quotations from it. But by the time of Madhva the work had become 
famous: one of the principal works of Madhva (thirteenth century 
A.D.) is called the Bhdgavata-tdtparyay in which he deals with the 
principal ideas of the Bhdgavata’'pwrdna^ and lays emphasis on 
them so far as they support his views. The thoughts of the 
Bhdgavata-purdna are loftily poetic, but the style is more 
difficult. The present writer is of opinion that it must have been 
composed by a Southerner, as it makes references to the Alvars, 
who have probably never been referred to by any writer in Northern 
or Upper India. The Bhdgavata-purdna, however, was so much 
appreciated that immediately commentaries were written upon it. 
Some of these commentaries are : 

Amrta-ranginiy Atmapriyd^ Krma-padt, Caitanya-candrikd^Jaya- 
mangald, Tattva-pradipikd, T dtparya-candrikd^ T dtparya-dipikd^ 
BhagavallUd-cintdmaniy Rasa-manjan, iSukapakslyd Prabodhinl^ a 
fikd by Janardana Bhatta, a tikd by Narahari, Prakdsa by Srinivasa, 
Tattva-dipikd by Kalyana Raya, a tikd by Krsna Bhatta, a tikd by 
Kaura Sadhu, a tikd by Gopala Cakravarti, Anvaya-bodhini by 
Cudamani Cakravarti, Bhdva-prakdsikd by Narasimhacarya, a tikd 
by Yadupati, Subodhini by Vallabhacarya, Pada-ratndvali by 
Vijayadhvaja-tirtha, a tikd by Vitthala Diksita, Sdrdrtha-darsini by 
Vi^vanatha Cakravarti, a tikd by Visnusvamin, Bhdgamta-candrikd 
by Viraraghava, Bhavartka-dipikd by Sivarama, Bhdvdrtha-dipikd 
by Sridhara-svami, Sneha-purani by Ke^avadasa, a tikd by Srivasa- 
carya, a tikd by Satyabhinava-tirtha, a tikd by Sudarsana Suri, 
a tikd by Braja-bhusana, Bhdgavata-purdndrka-prabhd by Hari- 
bhanu, Bhdgavata-purdna-prathama-sloka~tikd by Jayarama and 
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Madhusudana Sarasvatl, Pancama-skandha-tikd by Vallabhacarya, 
Subodhini by Balakrsna Yati, Vaimava-tosini by Sanatana Gosvami, 
Budharanjint by Vasudeva, Nihandha-prakdia by Vitthala Diksita, 
Anukramanikd by Vallabhacarya, Ekddasa-skandha-tdtparya-cand’- 
rikd by Brahmananda, Anukramanikd by Vopadeva. Many other 
works also have been written on the diverse subjects of the 
Bhdgavata-purdna and some have also summarized it. Some of 
these works are by Ramananda-tirtha, Priyadasa, Vi^ve^vara, 
Purusottama, Srinatha, Vmdavana Gosvami, Visnu Puri and 
Sanatana. 


Dharma. 

The word dharma, ordinarily translated as ‘‘religion^” or 
“virtue,” is used in very different senses in the different schools 
and religious traditions of Indian thought. It will be useful to deal 
with some of the more important of these notions before the reader 
is introduced to the notion of dharma as explained in the Bhdgavata-- 
purdna. The Mtmdmsd-sutra begins with an enquiry regarding the 
nature of dharma, and defines it as that good which is determinable 
only by the Vedic commands.^ According to Sahara’s and 
Kumarila’s interpretation, the good that is called dharma means 
the Vedic sacrifices that lead to good results — ^the attainment of 
Heaven and the like. The fact that the Vedic sacrifices may bring 
about desirable results of various kinds can neither be perceived 
by the senses nor inferred from other known data, it can be known 
only from the testimony of the Vedic commands and directions. 
Dharma, therefore, means both the good results attainable by the 
Vedic sacrifices and the sacrifices themselves, and, as such, it 
is determinable only by the Vedic injunctions. Desirable results 
which are attained by rational and prudent actions are not dharma : 
for by definition dharma means only those desirable results which 
are attainable by operations which are performed strictly in ac- 
cordance with Vedic injunctions. But in the Vedas are described 
various kinds of sacrifices by the performance of which one may 
^e revenge on his enemies by destroying them or causing grievous 
injuries of various kinds to them, but action causing injury to any 
fellow-being is undesirable, and such action cannot be dharma. 

^ athSto dharma-jijndsd. MtmantsS-sUtra, i. i. i. 
codand-lak§ano*rtho dharmah. Ibid. i. i. 2. 
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Dharma in this sense has nothing to do with God, or with ordinary 
or customary morality, or any kind of mystical or religious fervour 
as we understand it now. It simply means Vedic rituals and the 
good results that are supposed to follow from their performances ; 
it has but little religious or moral application ; and such a dharma 
can only be known through scriptural injunctions^. It contains 
however just a little germ of the idea of non-injury, inasmuch as the 
performance of rituals for injuring otherb is not included within its 
content. Dharma also definitely rules out all kinds of emotion, 
mystic feeling, and exercise of intellect or thought of any descrip- 
tion, and merely presupposes a strict loyalty to external scriptural 
commands; there is not the slightest trace here of any internal 
spiritual law, or rational will, or loyalty to God's will. The scrip- 
tural command however is categorically imperative in some cases, 
whereas in others it is only conditionally imperative, i.e. conditioned 
by one's desire for certain good things. Kumarila, in interpreting 
this idea, says that any substance {dravya), action {kriyd) or quality 
{guna) which may be utilized to produce happiness, by a particular 
kind of manipulation of them in accordance with Vedic commands, 
is called dharma^. Though these substances, qualities etc. may be 
perceived by the senses yet the fact that their manipulation in a 
particular ritualistic manner will produce happiness for the per- 

^ ya eva sreyas-karah^ sa eva dharma^iahdena ucyate; katham av agamy atdm; 
yo hi ydgam anuti^thati, tarn dharmika iti samdcak^ate; yasca yasya kartd sa tena 
vyapadiiyate; yathd pdvakah, Idvaka iti. tena yah purusarn nihireyasena sarnyu’^ 
naktit sa dharma-sahderia ucyate... koWthah — yo nihsreyasdya jyoti^tomddih. 
ko*narthah — yah pratyavay ayah. Sabara-bhdsya on Mlmdrnsd’-sutra^ i. i. 2. 

Prabhakara however gives a different interpretation of this rule, and suggests 
that it means that every mandate of the Vedas is always binding, and is tailed 
dharma even when by following it we may be led to actions which are injurious 
to other people: 

tatah sarvasya vedarthasya kdryatvarn arthatvam ca vidhlyata iti syenddi^ 
myogdndm api arthatvarn sydt. 

Sdstra-dipika, p. 17, Nirnaya-sSgara Press, Bombay, 1915, 
Kumarila, further interpreting it, says that an action (performed according to the 
Vedic commands) which produces happiness and does not immediately or 
remotely produce unhappiness is called dharma. 

^ phalam tavad adharmo^sya syenddeh sampradhdryate 

yadd yenefta-siddhih sydd anusthdndnubandhinl 
tasya dharmatvam ucyeta tatah syenddi-varjanam 
yadd tu codand-gamyah kdrydkdrydnapek^aya 
dharmah prlti-nimittarn sydt tadd syene^pi dharmata 
yadd tvaprlti-hetur yah sak^ad vyavahito^pi vd 
so'dharmas codandtah sydt tadd iyene^py adharmatd. 

Sloka-vdrttika, on sUtra 2, sloka 270-273. 
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former can be known only by Vedic injunctions ; and it is only with 
regard to this knowledge that the dharma is dependent on the 
Vedas Doing an injury to one’s enemy may immediately give one 
happiness, but by its nature it is bound to produce unhappiness in 
the future, since it is prohibited by the Vedic injunctions. [But 
injury to the life of animals in the performance of sacrifices does 
not produce any sin, and must be regarded as being included 
within dharma.] 

On the other hand, there are actions performed with the motive 
of injuring one’s enemies, which are not commanded by the Vedas 
but the methods of whose performance are described m the Vedas 
only in the case of those who are actuated by such bad motives: 
these actions alone are called adharma. Thus not all injury to life 
is regarded as sinful, but only such as is prohibited by the Vedas: 
whereas those injuries that are recommended by the Vedas are not 
to be regarded as sin {adharma) but as virtue {dharma). By nature 
there are certain powers abiding in certain substances, actions or 
qualities which make them sinful or virtuous, but which are sinful 
and which can only be known by the dictates of the scriptures 
Dharma and adharma are thus objective characters of things, 
actions, etc., the nature of which is only revealed by the scriptures.’ 
It has already been noted above that Prabhakara gave an 
entirely different meaning of dharma. With him dharma means 
the transcendental product {apUrva) of the performance of 
Vedic rituals which remains in existence long after the action is 
completed and produces the proper good and bad effects at the 
proper time^. 

The rmrfx' literature is supposed to have the Vedas as its sources, 
and therefore it is to be regarded as authoritative ; even when its 
contents cannot be traced in the Vedas it is inferred that such Vedic 
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dravya-kriya-gunddlnSm dharmatvaifi sthdpayi§yate 
tesdm aindriyakatve* pi na MdrUpyena dharmatd 
sreyah-sadhanatd hy e^dm nityarn veddt prattyate 
tdarupyena ca dharmatvam tasmdn nendriya-gocarah. 

ji, ^ ^ . Sloka-vdrttika, sUtra 2. 13, 14, 

dhamiadhanndrththhir nitymri mrgyau vidhi^n^dkakau 
kvacid asya ni$tddhatvdc chaktih idstrena bodhitd. 
vtdyamdnd hi kathyante saktayo dravya-karmai?dm 
tad eva cedam karmeti sdstram evdnudhdvatd. 


dharmatvam asti, apUrvasya 
bhyupagamat. p. 33. Bombay, 1915. ^ ^ 
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texts must have existed^. It is only when the smrti is directly 
contradicted by the Vedas in any particular injunction or statement 
of fact that the former is to be regarded as invalid. The smrti works 
are therefore generally regarded as a continuation of the Vedas, 
though as a matter of fact the smrti works, written at different times 
at a later age, introduce many new concepts and many new ideals ; 
in some of the smrtis, however, the teachings of the Purdnas and 
Smrtis are regarded as possessing a lower status than those of the 
Vedas On the relation of the Smrtis and the Vedas there are at 
least two different views. The first view is that, if the Smrtis come 
into conflict with the Vedas, then the smrti texts should be so in- 
terpreted as to agree with the purport of the Vedic texts ; and, if that 
is not possible, then the smrti texts should be regarded as invalid. 
Others hold that the conflicting smrti text should be regarded as 
invalid. Mitra Misra, commenting on the above two views of the 
Savara and Bhatta schools, says that, on the first view, it may be 
suspected that the author of the conflicting smrti texts is not free 
from errors, and as such even those non-conflicting smrti texts 
which cannot be traced in the Vedas may be doubted as erroneous. 
On the second view, however, smrti is regarded as valid, since no 
one can guarantee that the non-conflicting texts which are not 
traceable to the Vedas are really non-existent in the Vedas. Even 
in the case of irreconcilably conflicting texts, the smrti directions, 
though in conflict with the Vedic ones, may be regarded as 
optionally valid^. The Vedic idea of dharma excludes from its 
concept all that can be known to be beneficial, to the performer or 
to others, through experience or observation; it restricts itself 
wholly to those ritualistic actions, the good effects of which cannot 
be known by experience, but can only be known through Vedic 
commands^. Thus the digging of wells, etc., is directly known by 
experience to be of public good (paropakdrdya) and therefore is 
not dharma. Thus nothing that is drstdrtha, i.e. no action, the 


^ virodhe tvanapeksyam sydd asati hyanuntdnam. Mlmdmsd^sutra, i. 3. 3. 

* atafi sa paramo dharmo yo veddd avagamyate 
avarah sa tu vijneyo yak purdnddipi smrtah 

tathd ca vaidiko dharmo mukhya utkr§tatvdt, smdrtafi anukalpah apakrstatvdt. 
Vydsa-smrti as quoted in Vlramitrodaya-pariOha^dprakasaj p. 29. 

® See Vlramitrodaya^ Vol. i, pp. 28, 29. 

* tathd pratyupastkita-niyamdnam dcdrdndin dr^tarthatvad eva prdmdnyam . . . 
prapds tadagani ca paropakdrdya na dharmaya ity evd*vagamyate. 

Sabara-bhd§ya on Mlmdmsd-sutra, i. 3. 2. 
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beneficial effects of which may be known through experience, can 
be called dharma. The Angirah smrti echoes this idea when it says 
that, excepting efforts for attaining self-knowledge, whatever one 
does out of his own personal desire or wish is like child’s play and 
unnecessary^. 

Many of the important Smrtis however seem to extend the limits 
of the concept of dharma much further than the pure Vedic com- 
mands. As Manu’s work is based entirely on the purport of the 
Vedas, he is regarded as the greatest of all smrti writers ; whatever 
smrti is in conflict with Manu’s writings is invalid*. Manu defines 
dharma as that which is always followed by the learned who are 
devoid of attachment and antipathy, and that to which the heart 
assents®. In another place Manu says that dharma is of four kinds; 
the observance of the Vedic injunctions, of the injunctions of smrti, 
the following of the customary practices of good people, and the 
performance of such actions as may produce mental satisfaction 
(atmanas tustih) to the performer*. But the commentators are very 
unwilling to admit any such extension of the content and meaning 
of dharma. Thus Medhatithi (9th century), one of the oldest com- 
mentators, remarks that dharma as following the Vedic injunctions 
is beginningless; only the Vedic scholars can be said to know 
dharma, and it is impossible that there should be other sources from 
which the nature of dharma could be known. Other customs and 
habits and disciplines of life which pass as religious practices are 
introduced by ignorant persons of bad character {mUrkha-dvhdila- 
purusa-pravarttitah): they remain in fashion for a time and then 
die out. Such religious practices are often adopted out of greed 
{lohhdn mantra-tantradisu pravarttatey. The wise and the good are 

^ svSbhipraya-krtant karma yatkirpdj jMna-^arjitam 

ktidd-karmeva hSldnSiji tat-sarvarp nif-prayojanam. 

Vlramitrodaya-paribha}iSprakSia,p. tt. 

^ vedarthopanibandhrtvSt prddhanyatji hi martofi smytam 

manvartha-vipantd tu yd smrtih sd na praiofyate. 

Bjrhaspatt quoted in Vlramitrodaya, ibid. p. 37. 

* vidvadbkih sevitah sadbUr rutyam advefa-rdgibhih 

hrdayendbhyanujndto yo dharmas tarp nibodhata. 

Mam-saiphitd, ii. i. 

vedo khilo dharma-malatp sm^ti-Me ca tadviddm 

dcdras caiva sadhUndm dtmanas tuffir eva ca. Ibid. il. 6. 

Medliatithi says that such practices as those of besmearing the body with 
ashes, carrying human skulls, going about naked or wearing yellow robes, are 
adopted by worthless people as a means of living. Ibid. n. i. 
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only those who know the injunctions of the Vedas, who carry them 
into practice out of reverence for the law, and who are not led 
astray into following non-Vedic practices out of greed or antipathy 
to others. And, though a man might be tempted in his mind to 
perform many actions for his sense-gratification, real contentment 
of the heart can come only through the performance of Vedic 
deeds Consistently with his own mode of interpretation 
Medhatithi discards not only the Buddhists and the Jains as being 
outside the true Vedic dharma^ but also the followers of Pancaratra 
(i.e. the Bhagavatas) and the Pa^upatas as well, who believed in the 
authority of the authors of these systems and in the greatness of 
particular gods of their own choice. He held that their teachings 
are directly contrary to the mandates of the Vedas: and as an 
illustration he points out that the Bhagavatas considered all kinds 
of injury to living beings to be sinful, which directly contradicts the 
Vedic injunction to sacrifice animals at particular sacrifices. Injury 
to living beings is not in itself sinful: only such injury is sinful as is 
prohibited by the Vedic injunctions. So the customs and practices 
of all systems of religion which are not based on the teachings of the 
Vedas are to be discarded as not conforming to dharma. In in- 
terpreting the phrase smrti-slle ca tad-mdam^ Medhatithi says that 
the word ilia (which is ordinarily translated as ‘‘character’’) is to 
be taken here to mean that concentration which enables the mind 
to remember 'the right purports of the Vedic injunctions 2. By 
customary duties {dcdra) Medhatithi means only such duties as are 
currently practised by those who strictly follow the Vedic duties, 
but regarding which no Vedic or smrti texts are available. He 
supposes that minor auspices and other rituals which are ordinarily 

^ In interpreting the meaning of the word hrdaya (heart) in the phrase 
hrdayena abhyanujndta Medhatithi says that the word hrdaya may mean “mind ** 
{manas^ antar-hrdaya-varttlni huddhyadi-tattvam) ; on this supposition he would 
hold that contentment of mind could only come through following the Vedic 
cpurses of duties. But, dissatisfied apparently with this meaning, he thinks that 
hrdaya might also mean the memorized content of the Vedas {hrdayam vedahy sa 
hy adhlto hhdvand-rUpena hrdaya-sthito hrdayam). This seems to mean that a 
Vedic scholar is instinctively, as it were, led to actions which are virtuous, 
because in choosing his course of conduct he is unconsciously guided by his 
Vedic studies. A man may be prompted to action by his own inclination, by the 
example of great men, or by the commands of the Vedas ; but in whichever way 
he may be so prompted, if his actions are to conform to dharmay they must 
ultimately conform to Vedic courses of duties. 

^ samadhih sllam ucyate...yac cetaso*nya-‘Vi$aya~vydk^epa-parihdrena idstrd- 
rtha-nirupatia-pravanatd tac chllam ucyate. Medhatithi's commentary, 11. 6 . 
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performed by the people of the Vedic circle have also ultimately 
originated from the Vedic injunctions. Similarly it is only the 
feeling of self-contentment of those persons who are habituated to 
work in accordance with the Vedas that can be regarded as indi- 
cating the path of dharma. It simply means that the instinctive 
inclination of the true adherents of the Vedas may be relied on 
as indicating that those actions to which their minds are inclined 
must be consistent with the Vedic injunctions, and must therefore 
conform to dhartna. Other commentators hovjever take a more 
liberal view of the meaning of the words if/a, dtmanas tusti and 
hrdayena abhyanujndta. Thus Govindaraja explains the last phrase 
as meaning “absence of doubt’* {antah-karana-cikitsd-sunya)^ and 
Narayana goes so far as to say that, unless the heart approves of the 
action, it cannot be right: Ramananda says that, when there is any 
doubt regarding two conflicting texts, one should act in a way that 
satisfies his own mind. The word sila has been interpreted as 
“character” (vrtta or caritra) by Ramananda in his Manvartha- 
candrika and as dissociation of attachment and antipathy by 
Govindaraja: Kulluka takes it according to HMta’s definition of 
if/a as involving the qualities of non-injury to others, absence of 
jealousy, mildness, friendliness, gratefulness, mercy, peace, etc. 
Self-satisfaction can in practice discern the nature of dharma, but 
only when there are no specified texts to determine it. Thus, though 
the other later commentators are slightly more liberal than Med- 
hatithi, they all seem to interpret the slight concession that Manu 
had seemed to make to right character and self-contentment or 
conscience as constituent elements of dharma, more or less on 
Medhatithi’s line, as meaning nothing more than loyalty to 
scriptural injunctions. 

It has been pointed out that Medhatithi definitely ruled out the 
Pancaratra and the Pasupata systems as heretical and therefore 
invalid for inculcating the nature of dharma. But in later times 
these too came to be regarded as Vedic schools and therefore their 
instructions also were regarded as so authoritative that they could 
not be challenged on rational grounds^. 

Thus Yogi-^yajnavalkya says: Sdmkhyani yogaJk panca^rdtram veddh 
pasupatam tathd ati-pramdndyiyetdni hetubhir na virodhayet, quoted in Vlra- 
mitrodaya, p. 20, but not found in the printed text, Bombay. This Yogi^ydjna^ 
valkya is a work on yoga and the other a work on S 7 nrti, and it is the former text 
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It is however a relief to find that in some of the later Smrtis the 
notion of dharma was extended to morality in general and to some 
of the cardinal virtues. Thus Brhaspati counts kindness {dayd, 
meaning a feeling of duty to save a friend or foe from troubles), 
patience {ksamd, meaning fortitude in all kinds of difficulty), the 
qualities of appreciating others' virtues and absence of elation at 
others' faults {anasuyd\ purity (sauca, meaning avoidance of vices, 
association with the good and strict adherence to one's caste duties), 
avoidance of vigorous asceticism (sannydsa), performance of 
approved actions and avoidance of disapproved ones {mangala\ 
regular charity even from small resources {akdrpanya\ contentment 
with what little one may have and want of jealousy at others' 
prosperity {asprhd), as constituting the universal dharma for all^. 
Visnu counts patience {ksamd)^ truthfulness for the good of all 
beings {satya\ mind-control {dama), purity as defined above), 
making of gifts (dana), sense-control {indriya-samyama)^ non- 
injury (ahimsd)y proper attendance to teachers (guru-susrusd), 
pilgrimage, kindness {dayd\ straightforwardness {drjava\ want of 
covetousness, adoration, of gods and Brahmins, as constituting 
universal dharma, Devala considers purity {sauca), gifts {dana), 
asceticism of the body {tapas), faith {sraddhd), attendance to 
teachers (guru-sevd), patience {ksamd), mercifulness in the sense of 
pity for others' sufferings, showing friendliness as if these were 
one’s own {daya), acquirement of knowledge, Vedic or non-Vedic 
{vijndna), mind-control and body-control {vinaya), truthfulness 
{satya), as constituting the totality of all dharmas {dharma- 
samuccaya), Yajnavalkya speaks of ahimsd, satya, asteya (avoid- 
ance of stealing), sauca, indriya-nigraha (sense-control), ddna, 
dama, dayd, and ksdnti as constituting universal dharma for all. 
The Mahdbhdrata counts truthfulness {satya), steadiness in one's 
caste duties {tapas as sva-dharma-vartitva), purity {sauca), con- 


that has been printed. The present writer has no knowledge whether the latter 
text has been published anywhere. 

Vi^Tfudharmottara also speaks of Paficaratra and PSsupata as means of 
enquiry into Brahman: 

sdrrikhyaip, yogah pancardtraTp. veddh pdsupatam 

tathd krtdnta-pancakapt viddhi brahmanah parimdrgam. Ibid, p. 22. 

But Mitra Mi^ra on the same page distinguishes between PSsupata as a Vedic 
dgatna and as a non-Vedic dgama. Similarly there was a Vedic and non-Vedic 
Pahcaratra too. Ibid, p. 23. 

1 Ibid, pp. 32-4. 
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tentment, meaning sex-restriction to one’s own wife and also 
cessation from sense-attractions {pisaya-tyagd), shame at the com- 
mission of evil deeds (An), patience as capacity in bearing hardships 
{ksama), eveimess of mind {drjava), philosophic knowledge of 
reality (jndna), peace of mind (sama as dtta-praidntata), desire to 
do good to others {dayd), meditation, meaning withdrawal of the 
mind from all sense objects (dhydna as nirmaya), as universal 
dharmas. Yajnavalkya says that the highest of all dharmas is self- 
knowledge through yoga. 

These universal dharmas are to be distinguished from the special 
dharmas of the different castes, of the different stages of life 
{dsrama), or under different conditions. We have thus three stages 
in the development of the concept of dharma, i.e. dharma as the 
duty of following the Vedic injunctions, dharma as moral virtues 
of non-injury, truthfulness, self-control etc., dharma as self- 
knowledge through yoga. 

But the Bhdgavata presents a new aspect of the notion of dharma. 
DJmrma according to the Bhdgavata consists in the worship of God 
OTthout any ulterior motive — a worship performed with a perfect 
sincerity of heart by men who are kindly disposed towards all, and 
who have freed themselves from all feelings of jealousy. This 
worship involves the knowledge of the absolute, as a natural conse- 
quence of the realization of the worshipfulness of the spirit, and 
naturally leads to supreme bliss i. The passage under discussion 
does not directly refer to the worship of God as a characteristic of 
the definition of dharma as interpreted by Sridhara*. The dharma 
consists of absolute smcerity— absolute cessation of the spirit from 
all motives, pretensions and extraneous associations of every 
descnption: and it is assumed that, when the spirit is freed from all 
such extraneous impurities, the natural condition of the spirit is its 
natural dAarwifl. This dharma is therefore not a thing that is to be 
attained or achieved as an external acquirement, but it is man’s 
own naPire which manifests itself as soon as the impurities are 
removed. The fundamental condition of dharma is not therefore 
somethmg positive but negative, consisting of the dissociation 
iprc^jhita) of extraneous elements {kitava). For, as soon as the 
extraneous elements are wiped out, the spirit shows itself in its own 

» Bhag^ata-pur^ i. i. 2, inteipreted according to grldhara’s exno,ition 

komdaiTi IwardT&dhancL-lcikpciTio dharmo niril'bvatp » P * 

the above passage. * ^^rupyate. Sridhara's comment on 
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true nature, and then its relation to absolute truth and absolute 
good is self-evident: the normal realization of this relationship is 
what is called dharma or worship of God, or what Sridhara calls 
the tender worshipfulness towards God. The primary qualifications 
needed for a person to make a start towards a true realization of the 
nature of dharma in himself are, that he should have no jealousy 
towards others, and that he should have a natural feeling of friendli- 
ness towards all beings. The implications of this concept of dharma 
in the Bhagavata, which breaks new ground in the history of the 
development of the notion of dharma in Indian Philosophy, are 
many, and an attempt will be made in the subsequent sections to 
elucidate them. That this dissociation from all extraneous elements 
ultimately means motiveless and natural flow of devotion to God 
by which the spirit attains supreme contentment, and that it is 
supreme dharma, is very definitely stated in i. 2 . 6: If anything 
which does not produce devotion to God can be called dharma, 
such a dharma is mere fruitless labour^. For the fruits of dharma 
as defined by the Vedic injunctions may lead only to pleasurable 
consequences which are transitory. The real dharma is that which 
through devotion to God leads ultimately to self-knowledge, and 
as such dharma cannot be identified with mere gain or fulfilment of 
desires. Thus dharma as supreme devotion to God is superior to 
the Vedic definition of dharma, which can produce only sense- 
gratification of various kinds. 

Brahman, Paramatman, Bhagavat and Paramesvara. 

The opening verse of the Bhdgavata is an adoration of the 
ultimate {par am) truth {satya). The word para however is explained 
by Sridhara as meaning God {paramesvara). The essential (iwa- 
rupa) definitive nature of God is said to be truth (satya). Truth is 
used here in the sense of reality; and it is held that by virtue of this 
supreme reality even the false creation appears as real, and that on 
account of this abiding reality the entire world of appearance 
attains its character of reality. Just as illusory appearances (e.g, 
silver) appear as real through partaking of the real character of the 
real object (e.g. the conch-shell) or the substratum of the illusion, 
so in this world-appearance all appears as real on account of the 
underlying reality of God. The fact that the world is produced from 

^ Ibid. I. 2 . 7 . 
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God, is sustained in Him and is ultimately dissolved in Him, is but 
an inessential description of an accidental phenomenon which does 
not reveal the real nature of God. 

God is called by different names, e.g. Brahman, Paramatman 
and Bhagavat, but, by whatever name He may be called, His pure 
essence consists of pure formless consciousness {arupasya cidat- 
manah)^. He creates the world by His wJya-power, consisting of 
the three Underlying the varied creations of mdyd^ He exists 

as the one abiding principle of reality which bestows upon them 
their semblance of reality. The mdyd represents only His external 
power, through which He creates the world with Himself as its 
underlying substratum. But in His own true nature the mdyd is 
subdued, and as such He is in His pure loneliness as pure conscious- 
ness. Sridhara in his conunentary points out that God has two 
powers called vidyd-sakti and avidyd-saktL By His vidyd-sakti God 
controls His own mdyd'-sakti in His own true nature as eternal 
pure bliss, as onmiscient and omnipotent. Thtfiva or the individual 
soul can attain salvation only through right knowledge obtained 
through devotion. On this point Sridhara tries to corroborate his 
views by quotations from Visnusvamin, who holds that I^vara a 
being, intelligence, and bliss {saccid-ananda isvara) is pervaded with 
blissful intelligence (hlddini samvit), and that the mdyd is under his 
control and that his difference from individual souls consists in the 
fact of their being under the control of mdyd. The individual souls 
are wrapped up in their own ignorance and are therefore always 
suffering from afflictions {klesdf, God in His own nature as pure 
consciousness transcends the limits of mdyd and prakrti and exists 
in and for Himself in absolute loneliness; and it is this same God 
that dispenses all the good and bad fruits of virtue and vice in 
men under the influence of mdyd^ That God in His own true 

^ Bhdgavata-purdna, i. 3. 30. 

^ Ibid, 1, 7. 6 (Sridhara^s comment) : 

tad uktam vi^nu-svdmind 
hladinya samviddsli^tah sac-cid-ananda livarah 
* i,- ' j ^f'^^y^-^^nivrtojivah sarnkleia-nikarakaTah 

tatha sa Iso y ad-vase mdyd sajlvo yas tayarditah, etc. 

p. 19^* '^'*°^** ** passage and locates it in Sarvajna.hikti §at-sandarbha, 

tvcmSdyah puruialf sSkfad Isvarah prakrteli par ah 
mdydm vyudasya cic-chaktyd kaivalye sthiia dtmani 
sa eva jlva-lokasya mdyd-mohita-cetaso 

vidhatse svena vtryena sreyo dharmadi-lak^anam. 


Ibid, 1. 7. 23, 24. 
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nature is pure consciousness and absolutely devoid of all duality 
and all distinctions is emphasized again and again in numerous 
passages in the Bhdgavata. In this He is ultimate and trans- 
cendent from all: the individual souls also lie dormant, and in 
this stage all the guna reals exist only in their potential forms ; an ^ 
it is by His own power that He rouses the prakrti which is His mdyd 
by which the individual souls are being always led into the ex- 
perience of diverse names and forms. God in His own nature is 
therefore to be regarded as absolutely formless pure consciousness , 
by His power of consciousness {cic-chakti) He holds the individual 
souls within Him and by His power of materiality He spreads out 
the illusion of the material world and connects it with the former 
for their diverse experiences 

It is thus seen that God is admitted to have three distinct 
powers, the inner power as forming His essence {antarafiga-- 
svariipa-sakti), the external power (hahirafiga-sakti) as mdyd and 
the power by which the individual souls are manifested. This con- 
ception however may seem to contradict the view already explained 
that Brahman is one undifferentiated consciousness. But the in- 
terpreters reconcile the two views by the supposition that from the 
ultimate point of view there is no distinction or difference between 
‘‘power” and “possessor of power” {sakti and saktimdn). There is 
only one reality, which manifests itself both as power and possessor 
of power^. When this one ultimate reality is looked at ^.s the 
possessor of power, it is called God; when, however, emphasis is 
laid on the power, it is called the great power which is mytho- 
logically represented as Maha laksmi®. Thus the terms Brahman, 
Bhagavat and Paramatman are used for the same identical reality 
according as the emphasis is laid on the unity or differencelessness, 
the possessor of power, or the transcendent person. The antar-a'hga, 
or the essential power, contains within it the threefold powers of 
bliss ihladim), being [sandhini) and consciousness {sarrivit), of which, 
the two latter are regarded as an elaboration or evolution 

1 anantdvyakta-rupena yenedani akhilarn tatam 

cid’-acic-chakti-yuktdya tasrnai bhagavate namah. 

Bhdgavata, vn. 3. 34, 

“ atha ekam eva svarupam saktitvena saktimattvena ca vir&jati. 

Scit-SQ.tidcirbhciy p. 188 GosvSni! s edition). 

® yasya sakteh svciriipa--bhUtat'vani nirupitettn t£ic'’chakti'tncittvci-’prddhdnyen<i 
virdjamdnam bhagavat^samjndm dpnoti tac cd vydkhydtam; tad eva ca iaktitva'^ 
prddhdnyena virdjamdnam lak^ml-samjndrn dpnoti. Ibid. 
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manifestation of the former (the hladini power, or bliss). This 
threefold power is also called cic-chakti or atma-maya (essential 
maya), and, as such, is to be distinguished from God’s external 
power of maya {bahiraAga-mayd), by which He creates the world. 
His other power, by which He holds the individual souls (which 
are but parts of Himself) within Himself and yet within the grasp 
and influence of His external power of maya, is technically called 
tatastha-sakti. The individual souls are thus to be regarded as the 
parts of God as well as manifestations of one of His special powers 
(tatastha-iakti). Though the individual souls are thus contained in 
God as His power, they are in no way identical with Him, but are 
held distinct from Him as being the manifestations of one of His 
powers. The unity or oneness {advaya-tattva) consists in the facts 
that the ultimate reality is self-sufficient, wholly independent, and 
standing by itself; and that there is no other entity, whether similar 
(e.g. the individual souls) or dissimilar to it (e.g. the matrix of the 
world, iht prakrti), which is like it; for both tb& prakrti and the 
jtvas depend upon God for their existence, as they are but mani- 
festations of His power. God exists alone with His powers, and 
without Him the world and the souls would be impossible’'. The 
nature of His reality consists in the fact that it is of the nature of 
ultimate bliss {parama-mkha-rupatva), the ultimate object of all 
desires {parama-purmarthatd) and eternal {nitya). It is this 
ultimate eternal reality which has formed the content of all 
Ved^ta teachings. Thus the Bhdgavata-purdna points out that it 
is this reality which is the cause of the production, maintenance and 
destruction of all ; it is this that continues the same in deep sleep, 
dreams and in conscious life; it is this that enlivens the body,’ 
senses, life and mind, yet in itself it is without any cause. It is 
neither born, nor grows, nor decays, nor dies, yet it presides over 
aU changes as the one constant factor— as pure consciousness ; and 
even in deep sleep, when all the senses have ceased to operate, its 
own self-same experience continues to be just the same^. 

Now this reality is called Brahman by some, Bhagavat by some 
and Paramatman by others. When this reality, which is of the nature 


' ^‘^y‘‘^-^dha-tadrSatSdHa-tattvSntarmavat «,a- 

saktyeka-sahayatvat, paramasrayam tarti mna tasam asiddhatvSc ca. 

* Bhagavata-purSna, xi. 3. 35-39. Tattva sandarbha, p. 37. 
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of pure bliss, is experienced by sages as being identical with their 
own selves, and when their minds are unable to grasp its nature as 
possessing diverse powers, and when no distinction between itself 
and its powers is realized, it is called Brahman. In such ex- 
periences this reality is only grasped in a general featureless way in 
its abstractness^. But when this reality is realized by the devotees 
in its true nature as being possessed of diverse powers in their 
distinction from the former, He is called by the name Bhagavat. 
In this it is the pure bliss which is the substance or the possessor, 
and all the other powers are but its qualities. So, when the reality 
is conceived in its fulness in all its proper relations, it is called 
Bhagavat: whereas, when it is conceived without its specific rela- 
tions and in its abstract character, it is called Brahman^. So far as 
this distinction between the concepts of Brahman and Bhagavat is 
concerned it is all right. But in this system philosophy is super- 
seded at this point by mythology. Mythologically Krsna or the lord 
Bhagavan is described in the Purdnas as occupying His throne in 
the transcendent Heaven (Vazkuntha) in His resplendent robes, 
surrounded by His associates. This transcendent Heaven (Vaikuntha) 
is non-spatial and non-temporal; it is the manifestation of the 
essential powers {svarupa-sakti) of God, and as such it is not 
constituted of the gunas which form the substance of our spatio- 
temporal world. Since it is non-spatial and non-temporal, it is just 
as true to say that God exists in Vaikuntha as to say that He Himself 
is Vaikuntha. Those who believed in this school of religion were 
so much obsessed with the importance of mythological stories and 
representations that they regarded God Himself as having par- 
ticular forms, dress, ornaments, associates etc. They failed to think 
that these representations could be interpreted m3rthically, alle- 
gorically or otheiwise. They regarded all these intensely anthro- 
pomorphic descriptions as being literally true. But such admissions 
would involve the irrefutable criticism that a God with hands, feet, 

^ tad ekam eva akhandananda-rupam tattvam . . .parama-harnsdndm sadhand’- 
vaidt tdddtmyam anupapamyam satydm api tadiya-svarupa-sakti’-vaidtrydin tad- 
grahana-sdniarthye cetasi yathd sdmdnyato Idk^iam tathaiva sphurad vd tad-vad 
eva avivikta-iakti-iaktimattdbhedatayd pratipadyamanam vd brahmeti iabdyate. 

SaUsandarbha^ pp. 49--50. 

® evam ca dnanda-matram visefyam samastdh saktayafi viie^andni visisto 
bhagavdn itydydtam. tathd caivam vaOi^tye prdpte purndvirhhdvatvena akhanda- 
tattva-rupo* sau bhagavdn brahma tu sphutam aprakatita-vaisi^tydkdratvena 
tasyaiva asamyag-dvirbhdvah. Ibid. p. 50. 
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and dress would be destructible. To avoid this criticism they held 
that God’s forms, abode, etc., were constituted of non-spatial and 
non-temporal elements of His non -material essential power. But 
forms involve spatial notions, and non-spatial forms would mean 
non-spatial space. They had practically no reply to such criticism, 
and the only way in which they sought to avoid it was by asserting 
that the essential nature of God’s powers were unthinkable 
(acintya) by us, and that the nature of God’s forms which were the 
manifestations of this essential power could not therefore be 
criticized by us on logical grounds, but must be accepted as true on 
the authoritative evidence of the Purdnas, 

This notion of the supra-logical, incomprehensible or un- 
thinkable {acintya) is freely used in this school to explain all 
difficult situations in its creeds, dogmas, and doctrines. Acintya is 
that which is to be unavoidably accepted for explaining facts, but 
which cannot stand the scrutiny of logic {tarkdsaham yaj-jndnam 
kdrydnyathdnupapatti-pramdnakam)^ and which can account for all 
happenings that may be deemed incomprehensible or impossible 
(durghata-ghatakatvam). How the formless Brahman may be 
associated with the three powers by which it can stay unchanged in 
itself and yet create the world by its external power of mdyd or 
uphold the individual souls by its other power is a problem which 
it is attempted to explain by this concept of incomprehensibility 
(acintya)'^. The mdyd which is the manifestation of the external 
power of God is defined in the Bhdgavata as that which cannot 
manifest itself except through the ultimate reality, and which yet 
does not appear in it, i.e. mdyd is that which has no existence 
without Brahman and which, nevertheless, has no existence in 
Brahman^. This mdyd has two functions, viz. that with which it 
blinds the individual souls, called jiva-^rndydy and the other by 
which the world transformations take place, called the gma-mdyd, 
Jiva GosvamI argues in his Sarva-samvddini, which is a sort of 
a running commentary on Tattva-sandarbha, that the followers of 
Sankara consider ultimate reality to be pure consciousness, one and 

^ In the Vimu-purdna these three powers are called pard^ avidyd^karma- 
santjnd and hsetrajndhhya. This para mdyd or the svarUpa-sakti is also sometimes 
called yoga-mdyd. 

2 neWtham yat pratlyeta na pratlyeta cdtmani 

tad vidydd dtmano mdydm yathdbhdso yathd tamah. 

Bhdgavata, n. 9. 33. 
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undifferentiated. There exists no other entity similar or dissimilar 
to it, and it is this fact that constitutes its infinitude and its reality. 
According to them such a reality cannot have any separate power 
or even any power which may be regarded as its essence {svarupa- 
bhuta-sakti). For, if such a power were different from reality, it 
could not be its identical essence ; and if it were not different from 
reality, it could not be regarded as being its power. If such an 
essential power, as distinct from reality, be admitted, such a power 
must be of the same nature as reality (i.e. of the nature of pure 
consciousness); and this would make it impossible to conceive of 
this power as contributing God’s diverse manifestations, His 
transcendent forms, abode and the like, which are admitted to be 
the principal creed of the Vaisnavas. But against the views of the 
followers of Sankara it may be urged that even they have to admit 
that the Brahman has some power by which the world-appearance 
is manifested; if the world is wholly a creation of mdyd and 
Brahman has nothing to do in it, there is no good in admitting its 
existence, and the mdyd would be all in all. This power cannot be 
different in nature from the reality that possesses it, and, since the 
nescience or avidyd cannot exist without Brahman, it is an addi- 
tional proof that the avidyd is also one of his powers. The power of 
any entity always exists in it as its own self even when it is not 
manifested. If it is argued that the Brahman is self-shining and 
that it does not require any power, it may be replied that the 
very reason by virtue of which it is self-shining may be regarded 
as its power. In this way Jiva follows some of the fundamental 
points in Ramanuja’s argument in favour of the doctrine that 
ultimate reality, the Brahman, is not formless and qualityless, but 
a qualified being, having its powers and qualities. In attempting 
to prove this view JIva follows briefly the central argument of 
Ramanuja. But Jiva introduces the notion that the rektion of the 
qualities and powers of ultimate reality is supra-logical, inexplain- 
able on logical grounds, and that therefore in a mysterious manner 
the powers are different from reality and yet one with it ; so that in 
spite of the manifestation of ultimate reality as concrete God with 
human forms, dress etc., He is, at the same time, unchanged in His 
own changeless existence as Brahman. The introduction of the 
mystic formula of incomprehensibility seems to discharge the 
Vaisnavas of this school from all responsibility of logically explaining 
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their dogmas and creeds, and, thus uncontrolled, they descend 
from the domain of reason to the domain of the puranic faith of a 
mythological character. 

In describing the special excellences of God, Jiva follows 
Ramanuja in holding that He has none of the evil qualities that 
are found in the world, but possesses all the excellent characters 
that we can conceive of. In the light of the concept of incompre- 
hensibility {acintya) all these excellent characters are regarded as 
somehow manifestations of His essential power and therefore 
identical with Him. The introduction of the supra-logical concept 
of acintya enables Jiva and other interpreters of the Bhdgamta of 
his school to indulge in eclecticism more freely than could other- 
wise have been possible; and thus it is that, though Jiva follows 
Ramanuja in admitting ultimate reality to be qualified, he can in 
the same breath assert that ultimate reality is formless and character- 
less. Thus he says that, though the followers of Ramanuja do not 
accept the view of Brahman as characterless, yet admission of 
characters naturally presupposes the admission of the characterless 
also^. The idea of introducing the concept of the supra-logical in 
order to reconcile the different scriptural texts which describe 
reality as characterless (nirvisesa), qualified (yisista) and many, can 
be traced to the introduction of the concept of visesa in the philo- 
sophy of Madhva, already described in a previous chapter, by 
which Madhva tried to reconcile the concept of monism with that 
of plurality. The Bengal school of Vaisnavism, introduced by 
Caitanya, is based principally on the Bhdgavata-purdna, and of the 
many writers of this school only two are prominent as authors of 
philosophical treatises, Baladeva Vidyabhtisana and Jiva Gosvami. 
Of these Baladeva has again and again referred to the indebtedness 
of this school to the philosophy of Madhva, and to the initiation of 
Caitanya as an ascetic by a follower of the Madhva school of 
Vaisnavism. Though he was a junior contemporary of Jiva 
Gosvami and a commentator of the latter's Tattva-sandarbha, yet 
he often reverts to Madhva's doctrine of visesa in reconciling the 
monistic position with the positions of qualified monism and 
pluralism. Had he adhered to Jiva’s concept of the supra-logical, the 

^ yadyapi hi-Rdmanujiyair nirvise^am brahma na manyate tathdpi savUe^affi 
manyamdnair viie^dtiriktam mantavyam eva» 

Jiva’s Sarva-santvadinl, p. 74 (Nityasvarupa Brahmacarl’s edition). 
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concept of visesa would have been entirely unnecessary. Baladeva, 
however, uses not only the concept of visesa^ but also the concept 
of the supra-logical {acintya)^ and he characterizes the concept of 
visesa as being itself the concept of the supra-logical. Thus in his 
Siddhanta-ratna he says that the qualities of consciousness, bliss, 
etc., do not differ from the nature of Brahman, and yet Brahman 
is consistently described as possessing these different qualities 
because of the supra-logical functions of visesa {acintya-visesa- 
mahimnd). This assertion does not involve the doctrine that reality 
is from a particular point of view different from its qualities and 
from another point of view identical with them {na caivam 
bhedabhedau sydtam\ and the only solution of the difficulty is to 
assume the doctrine of the supra-logical {tasmad avicintyataiva 
saranam). In this connection Baladeva further says that the doctrine 
of visesa must be accepted as something which even in the absence of 
difference can explain the phenomena of difference^. This concept of 
visesa^ however, is to be applied only in reconciling the simultaneous 
plurality and unity of ultimate reality. But so far as the relation be- 
tween reality and individual souls is concerned, their difference is 
well known, and therefore the application of the principle of visesa 
would be unjustifiable. The principle of visesa is, however, applied 
not only in reconciling the unity of Brahman with the plurality of 
his qualities and powers, but also with his divine body, divine dress, 
his divine abode and the like, so that though these appear to be 
different from him they are at the same time identical with him^. 

Speaking on the same topic, Jiva holds that God Visnu’s power 
of consciousness {cic-chakti) is identical with His own essence. 
When this essence is on the way to produce effects, it is called 
power {sva’-rupam eva kdryyonmukham sakti-sabdena uktam). Now 
this special state of reality cannot be regarded as different from it, 
and can have no separate existence from it, since it can never be 
regarded {cintayitum asakyatvad) as different from the essence of 
reality; since moreover difference itself cannot be regarded as being 
in any way different, the difference between the power and its 
possessor is unthinkable, incomprehensible and supra-logical. This 
view is not that of Ramanuja and his followers, who regard the 

^ Siddhanta^ratna, pp. 17-22 (Benares, 1924). 

^ tatha ca vigrahadeh sva-rupdnatireke' pi vUe^dd eva bheda-vyavahdrah. 
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power as different from its possessor ; yet, since they also believe 
that God’s powers are essentially contained in Him, there is a good 
deal of similarity between the Ramanuja school and the Bengal 
school of Vaisnavism^. Arguing against the followers of Sankara, 
Jiva says that even in the Upanisad passage on pure consciousness, 
bliss, the Brahman (vijndnam anandam Brahma)^ the consciousness 
and the bliss cannot be identical, for then the two words would be 
mere repetition; they cannot be different, for then Brahman would 
have two conflicting qualities within himself. If the two words 
vijndna and dnanda mean the negation of ignorance and of sorrow, 
then these two negations, being two different entities, are co- 
existent in Brahman. If the two negations mean one entity, how 
can one entity be the negation of two different things? If it is said 
that only agreeable consciousness is called bliss, then again the 
quality of agreeableness stands out as a separate quality. Even if 
these words stood merely as negations of ignorance or sorrow, then 
these also would be specific characters ; if it is urged that these are 
not specific characters, but represent only special potencies 
{yogyatd) by virtue of which ignorance and sorrow are negated, 
then nonetheless those special potencies would be special characters. 
Thus the theory that ultimate reality is characterless is false. The 
characters of Brahman are identically the same as his powers, 
and these are all identical with his own self. 

On the subject of the nature of self, Jiva says that individual 
selves are not pure consciousness, but entities which are charac- 
terized by self-consciousness as ‘‘ego” or “1.” Individual souls 
are on no account to be regarded as being identical with God or 
Paramatman, and each individual self is different from every other^. 
These individual souls are of atomic size and therefore partless. 
The atomic self resides in the heart, whence it pervades the whole 
body by its quality of consciousness, just as sandal paste pervades 
the whole neighbourhood by its sweet smell. Just so, individual 
selves are atomic, but they pervade the bodies in which they are 
located by their power of consciousness. Consciousness is called a 
quality of the self because it is always dependent on that and serves 
its purpose {nitya-tad-dsrayatva-tac-chesatva-nibandhanahf. Agmi, 

^ Sarva^saTfivadinJ, pp. 29, 30. 

^ tasmdt prati-k^etrarn hhinna eva jlvah. Ibid. p. 87. 

® Ibid. p.. 94. 
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consciousness, being thus dependent on the self, expands and 
contracts in order to pervade the different bodies in which it may 
be operating at the time. Being thus different from God, individual 
selves, even in emancipation, remain separate and distinct. They 
are thus produced from the highest self (Paramatman or God), and 
they are always under His absolute control and pervaded by Him. 
It is on this account that God is called Paramatman as distinguished 
from individual souls {dtman). They are like rays emanating from 
Him and are therefore always entirely dependent on Him and 
cannot exist without Him^. They are also regarded as God’s 
disengaged power {tatastha-sakti\ because, though they are God’s 
power, yet they are in a way disengaged and separately situated 
from Him, and therefore they are under the delusion of God’s other 
power, mdydy which has no influence on God Himself ; and there- 
fore, though individual selves are suffering under the blinding 
operation of ignorance (avidyd\ the highest self (paramatman) is 
absolutely untouched by them. As individual souls are the powers 
of God, they are sometimes spoken of as identical with Him and 
sometimes as different from Him. Of these individual selves some 
are always naturally devoted to God, and others are dominated by 
ignorance and are turned away from Him; it is the latter that are 
the denizens of this world and suffer rebirth. 

Mdyd^ the external power {bahiranga-sakti) has two functions, 
creative {nimitta) and passive (updddna); of these, time (kdla\ 
destiny (daiva)^ and actions {karma) represent the former, and the 
three gunas the latter. Individual selves contain within them as 
integral parts elements of both these functions of mdyd. The 
creative function of mdyd has again two modes, which operate 
either for the bondage or for the liberation of man. This creative 
mdyd also typifies the cosmic knowledge of God, His will and His 
creative operation®. Kmowledge of God is also regarded as twofold 
— ^that which is His own self-knowrledge and which forms a part of 
His essential power {svarupa-sakti)^ and that which is turned 

^ tadlya-rahni-sthanlyatvepi nitya-tad^asrayitvat^ tadvyatireke^ vyatirekdU 

Sat-sandarbhay p. 233. 

® tad evatp. iaktitve'pi anyatvam asya tatasikatvdty tatasthatvarp ca mdyd- 
iakty^aiitatvdtf asya avidya-parabhavddt-rupena do$ena paramdtmano lopd- 
bhdvdc ca. Ibid. p. 234. 

® mmittdrpsa’-rupayd mdydkhyayaiva prasiddhd saktis tridhd dpsyate jndne- 
cchd-kriyd~rupatvena. Ibid. p. 244. 
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towards cosmical operation for the good of the individual selves. 
It is this cosmic knowledge of God that falls within the creative 
function of His power of mdyd. This cosmic knowledge is again 
twofold — that which abides in God as His omniscience, His desire 
of creation, and his effort of creation (otherwise called time {kdla )) ; 
and that which He passes over to individual selves as their desire 
for enjoyment or liberation from their works (karma), etc. ; these in 
their turn are regarded as their ignorance (avidya) and wisdom 
{vidydy. Mdyd according to this view does not mean ignorance, 
but power of manifold creation (mlyate vicitram nirmiyata anayd 
iti vidtrartha-kara-sakti-vacitvam eva), and therefore the world is 
to be regarded as a transformation of Paramatman (paramdtma’- 
parindma &o(if. By the supra-logical power of God, He remains 
unchanged in Himself and is yet transformed into the manifold 
creations of the world. According to Jiva, parindma does not mean 
the transformation of reality (na tattvasya parindma), but a real 
transformation (tattvatoparindmah)^. The manifestation of God in 
Himself in His own essential power (svarupa^sakti) remains how- 
ever always imfouched by His transformations through His supra- 
logical mdyd power unto the world. This does not mean that God 
has two distinct forms, but merely that what appears contradictory 
to our ordinary reason may yet be a transcendental fact; and in the 
transcendental order of things there is no contradiction in supposing 
God as unchanged and as at the same time changeable by the 
operation of His two distinct powers. Mdyd in this system is not 
something unreal or illusory, but represents the creative power of 
God, including His omniscience and omnipotence, the entire 
material substance of the world in the form of the collocation and 
combination of thtgunas, and also the totality of human experience 
for good and for evil in all its diverse individual centres of ex- 
pression. But in spite of all these transformations and manifesta- 
tions of Himself through His supra-logical power of mdyd, He 
remains entirely complete and unchanged in the manifestations of 
His supra-logical essential power. On the one side we have God 
as the creator and upholder of the universe, and on the other we 
have the God of religion, the object of the mystic raptures of His 

^ Sat-sandarbka, p. 244. 2 Jbid. p. 247. 

* tattvato^ nyathd-bhdvaft parindma ityeva lak^artam na tu tattvasya. 

Safva-saip.vddinl, p, 121. 
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devotees. The world is produced by the mdyd power of God and is 
therefore not identical with Him. The gross and the impure selves 
and the world, all that is conscious and unconscious, the cause and 
the subtle pure element of the self — ^none of them are different from 
God, because the subtler ones are of the nature of His power, and 
the grosser ones are the modification or effects of His power; and 
though the world is one with Him, yet the defects and impurities 
of the world do not affect Him in the least, for in spite of these 
transformations He is untouched by them; such is the supra-logical 
character of His power^. 

Jiva then proceeds to show that the ultimate substance of the 
gross physical world, of the five elements and their modifications, 
is none other than the highest self, Paramatman or God. There is 
nothing in gross physical objects which can explain their appearance 
of unity as concrete wholes. For these wholes cannot be wholes in 
the same sense as forests made up of trees; these latter, indeed, 
cannot properly be called wholes, for, if one pulls a tree, the forest is 
not pulled; whereas in the case of a concrete object, when one pulls 
at one end, the object itself is pulled. If it is argued that there is a 
whole distinct from the parts, then its relation to the latter would 
be incomprehensible, for it is never experienced as entirely different 
from the parts ; if the whole is supposed to be connected with each 
of the parts, then even a finger may be felt as a whole body; if it is 
supposed that a whole exists in parts only, in parts, then the same 
difficulty will again arise, and there will be a vicious infinite. So no 
concrete whole as distinct from the parts can be admitted to exist, 
and for the same reason the separate concrete existence of the 
elements may be denied. If the existence of wholes is denied in 
this way, then the existence of parts must also be denied; for, if 
there are no wholes, then there cannot be any parts, since it is only 
the wholes that are directly experienced, and parts are only ad- 
mitted to account for the experience of the wholes. So the only 
assumption that remains is that God is the ultimate substance, 
Jiva refers to the Bhdgavata-purdna, in. 6. 1-3, which seems to hold 
that the discrete elements of God's own powers form the twenty- 
three SSmkhya categories, which are combined and united into 
wholes through the element of time, which is but another name for 
His transcendent effort. The curious doctrine here put forth is 

^ Ibid, p. 251. 
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rather very new in the history of Indian philosophy, though it is 
unfortunate that it has not been further developed here. It seems 
to maintain that the discrete elements of the substantial part 
{upadanamsa) of mdyd derive their appearance of reality from God, 
and that through God’s elan or activity as time these elements are 
held together and produce the notion of wholes, since there is no 
other whole than God. How time is responsible for the combina- 
tion of atoms into molecules and of molecules into wholes is not 
explained. 

Kapila’s philosophy in the Bhagavata-purana. 

The Bhdgavata-purdna gives an account of Samkhya which is 
somewhat different from the account that can be got from the 
classical Samkhya works. There is one beginningless qualityless 
purtisa, which shines forth as all the individual souls, self-shining, 
which transcends the sphere of the prakrti^. It is this purma that 
playfully {lilayd) accepts the prdkrti that approaches it of its own 
accord ; it is this purma that is probably regarded as Isvara or God 
He however, having perceived thtprakrti as producing diverse kinds 
of creation out of its own stuff, was Himself blinded [vimudha) by 
the veiling power of ignorance [jndna-guhaya) of this prakrtP, 
By a false imposition the purma conceives itself to be the agent in 
the changes that take place by the natural movement of the gunas 
oi prakrti] and hence it exposes itself to births and rebirths and 
becomes bound by the laws of karma. In reality the prakrti itself 
is the cause and agent of all its own self-abiding effects, ^ndpurusa 
is only the passive enjoyer of all pleasures and pains. In describing 
the evolution of the categories we have the five gross elements or 
mahdbhutas, the five tanmdtras, the ten senses and the microcosm 
{antardtmaka) — consisting of manas, buddhi, aharnkdra and citta, 

^ anadir dtmd puru^o nirgunah prakrteh parah 

pratyag-dhdmd svayam-jyotir visvarn yena samanvitam, 

Bhdgavata-purdna, m, 26. 3. 

^ ayam Iwara ity ucyate, Svbodhim commentary on ibid, 

® Suhodhini points out here that in this state, in which tht puru^a blinds him- 
self, he is called jlva. Vijaya-dhvaji, however, takes it in the sense that the 
transcendent puru§a or ihjara which had accepted the prakrti as its own thus 
blinds the individual souls through it. Sridhara says that there are two kinds of 
purma, Isvara and jwa\ and, further, that according to its blinding power 
{dvarana-iakti) and creative power {viksepa-sakti) prakrti is twofold; and that 
puru^a also is twofold, according as it behaves as individual souls or as God. 
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In addition to these there is the twenty-fifth category, called time 
which some regard as a separate category, not as an evolute 
of prakrti^ but as the transcendental effort of purusa (used in the 
sense of God)^. It is said that God manifests Himself in man 
internally, as his inner self, as the controller of all his experiences, 
and externally, as time in the manifold objects of experience. Thus 
there are twenty-five categories if time, individual soul, and God 
are taken as one ; if time is taken separately and God 2x16. purusa are 
taken as one, there are twenty-six categories ; and if all the three are 
taken separately, there are twenty-seven categories^. It is iht purusa 
which is to be taken as being under the influence of prakrti and as 
free of it in its transcendent capacity as God (in an implicit manner). 
It is by the influence of time {kdla) that the equilibrium of the 
gunas in the prakrti is disturbed and that their natural transforma- 
tions take place ; and through the direction of laws of karma 
superintended by God the category of mahat is evolved^. It is 
curious that, though mahat is mentioned as a stage of prakrti^ it is 
only regarded as a creative state {vrtti) or prakrti^ and not ^ a 
separate category. In another passage in the Bhdgavata it is said 
that in the beginning God was alone in Himself with His own 
dormant powers, and not finding anything through which He could 
reflect Himself and realize Himself, He disturbed the equilibrium 
of His mdyd power through the functioning of time and through 
His own self (purusa)^ impregnating it with consciousness; and thus 
the process of creation started through the transformations of the 
prakrti^. In another passage the question is raised how, if God is 
free in Himself, can He put Himself in bondage to mdyd; and 
the reply given is that in reality there is no bondage of God, but, 
just as in dreams a man may perceive his own head to be struck off 
his body, or may perceive his own reflection shaking in water on 
account of its ripples, so it is but the reflection of God that appears 
as individual souls suffering bondage to world-experiences. It 
follows therefore, according to this view, that individual souls are 
illusory creations, and that both they and their world-experience 
must consequently be false In another passage which immediately 

^ prahhavam pauru§am prahuh kalam eke yato^ bhayam. Ibid. in. 26. 16. 

® Prakrti is not included in this enumeration ; if it were, there would be 
twenty-eight categories. 

® Ibid. II. 5. 22, 23. 


* Ibid. III. 5. 22-27, 
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follows the previous one it is definitely stated that the world only 
appears in consciousness, but that in reality it does not exist^. It is 
clear that these passages of the Bhdgavata distinctly contradict the 
interpretation of its philosophy given by Jiva in the previous section, 
as they deny the reality of individual souls and the reality of world- 
appearance,^ But this is just what we may expect if we remember 
that the Bhdgavata is a collection of accretions from different hands 
at different times and not a systematic whole. If the Saxnkhya 
theory described in ii. 5, iii. 5, in. 7 and ill. 26 be interpreted 
consistently, then the result is that there are two fundamental 
categories, God and His own tndyd^ the prakrti; that God, in His 
desire to realize Himself, reflects Himself in the prakrti^ which is 
but His own power, and it is through this impregnation of Himself 
in His own power that He appears as individual souls suffering the 
bondage oi prakrti; it is again through this impregnation of Himself 
th^t prakrti is enlivened by consciousness; and then, through His 
creative effort, which is designated as time, the equilibrium of 
tl^ gutm of prakrti is disturbed, the transformatory movement is 
s^ up in the prakrti^ and the categories are evolved. 

In a passage in the fifth chapter (v. 12. 6-9) the existence of 
wholes is definitely described as illusory. There are no entities but 
the paitless atoms, and even these atoms are imaginary construc- 
tions without which it would not be possible to conceive of wholes. 
All our conceptions of the external world start with atoms, and all 
that we see or feel gradually grows through a series of accretions. 
This growth in accretion is not a real growth, but is only an 
application of the time-sense. Time is therefore co-pervasive with 
the universe. The conception of an atom is but the conception of 
the smallest moment, and the entire conception of wholes of atoms 
as developing into dyad molecules, grosser specks and so on is 
nothing but advancing temporal construction and the growing 
combination of time-moments. The ultimate reality underlying all 
these changes is one all-pervasive unchanging whole, which 
through the activity of time appears as moments and their accre- 
tions (corresponding to atoms and their combinations)^. Time is 

^ Bkagavata-^purartaf rii. 7. 9-12. 

^ arthdbhavam viniscitya pratitasyapi ndtmanah. Ibid. m. 7. 18. 

pratitasyapi arthabhdvam arthoHra ndsti kintu 
^ 3 (^ridhara’s comment on B/iidE^az;<2/a, ni. 7. 18). 

“ III. II. 1-5, » ' ^ 
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thus not a product of prakrti but the transcendent activity of God, 
through which the unmanifested prakrti is transformed into the 
gross world and by which all the discrete entities appear as wholes^. 
In God this time exists as His inherent power of activity. It has 
been pointed out in the last section how Jiva considered time to be 
the active element of the mdyd and the gu'^ the passive element. 

The first category evolved from the prakrti is mahaty which 
contains the germs of the entire universe; it is pure translucent 
sattva (also called citta and Vasudeva according to the terminology 
of the Bh^avata cult). From the category of mdhat the threefold 
ahamkdray viz. vaikdrika, taijasa and tdmasay was produced. In the 
terminology this ahamkdra is called Satnkarsana. All activity, 
instrumentality and transformatory character as eiBFect is to be 
attributed to this ahamkdra. The category of manas is produced 
from the vaikdrika ahamkdra^ and it is called Aniruddha in the 
terminology of the Bhagavata cult. The Bhagavata cult here 
described believed in three vyuhas of Vamadeoa^ Samkarsana and 
Aniruddha^ and therefore there is no mention here of the production 
of the Pradyumna-vyuha. Pradyumna in this view stands for 
desire; desires are but functions of the category of manas and not 
a separate category^. From the taijasa-ahamkdra the category of 
buddhi is evolved. It is by the functions of this category that the 
functioning of the senses, the cognition of objects, doubts, errors, 
determinateness, memory and sleep are to be explained®. Both the 
conative and cognitive senses are produced from the taijasa- 
ahamkdra. From the tdmasa-ahamkdra the sound-potential {iabda- 
tanmdtra) is produced, and from it the element of dkdia is pro- 
duced. From the element of dkdsa the heat-light-potential {ritpa- 
tanmdtra) is produced, and from that the element of light, and so on. 

The purusa is immersed in the prakrti^ but nevertheless, being 
unchangeable, qualityless and absolutely passive, it is not in any 
way touched by the qualities of prakrti. It has already been pointed 

^ This view of time is different from the yoga view of time as moments (as 
explained by Vijftana-bhik§u in his Yoga-varttika^ iii. 51). There a moment is 
described as the movement of SLguna particle through a space of its own dimension, 
and the eternity of time is definitely denied. Time in that view can only be the 
discrete moments. 

^ Ibid. in. 26. 27. yasya ntanasab sankalpa-vikalpdbhydrii kdma^sambhavo 
varttata iti kdma-rUpd vrttilakranatvena uktd na tu pradyumna-vyUhotpattih 
tasya sankalpddi^kdryatvdbhdvdt. (Srldhara*s comment on the above.) 

® Those who believe in four vyUhas call this the pradyumna-vyUha. 
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out that the influence of the prakrti is limited to the image of 
purum m the prakrti, and that, being reflected in the prakrti, the one 
throws a shadow of infinite selves. These selves are deluded 
by egoism and consider themselves to be active agents, and, though 
here are no real births and rebirths, yet they continue to sulfer the 
dre^f ^^msdra cycle like a man who suffers from bad 

Those who wish to be emancipated should therefore steadily 
practise disinclination from worldly joys and keen devotion. They 

self-control, make their minds free of 

^ sex-control and silence, 

should rem^ contented with anything that comes in their way 

t truth about prakrti 

rpal-^ ^2. that the latter is the unconditioned and underlying 
reality of all as the one Sun which creates illusions like its^re- 

Jtw! ^iiderstand that the real self, the 

ultimate redity, is always experienced as the underlying being 

which ma^ests our biological, sensory and psychical perfonalitf 
or egohood, and that this reality is realized in deep dreaJdess sleep 
(when this egohood temporarily ceases to exist), they attain their 

-ini Tied 

by Patanjah, such ^ non-mjuxy, truthfulness, non-stealing, con- 
tentaent with the bare necessities of life, purity, study, patience 
control of the senses, are also regarded as a necessary preparation 
for self-advancement. The practice of postures (Zm) 

holding' the mind steadily L 
particular objects of concentration, are also advised as methods of 
punfymg the nund. When the mind is thus purified and concentra 
tion practised, one should think of God and His great qualities* 
Devotion to God is regarded as the second means of attaining right 
knowledge and wisdom about the oneness of the ultimate id fhe 
rektion between the prakrti and the musoty inlvTdud"^^^^^^^ 
Thus It IS sard that, when one meditates upon the blitL tmn 

for hS' Tn rf intoxicated ith love 

tor Him, ones heart melts through devotion 

^ Sht^avata-puratfo, xji. 27. , 

' ‘ Ibtd. HI. a8. 
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mind is dislodged from the sense-objects to which it was attached^. 
When through such excess of emotion one’s mind becomes dis- 
inclined to all other objects, and thus there is no object of medita- 
tion, the mind is destroyed like a flame extinguished, and the self, 
returning from the conditions imposed upon it by the transforma- 
tions of the gunas^ finds itself to be one with the transcendent and 
the highest self^. Devotion is said to be of four kinds, sdttvika^ 
rajasUf tdmasa and nirguna. Those who want God’s grace and are 
devoted to Him in order to satisfy their personal jealousy, pride or 
enmity are called tdmasa^ those who seek Him for the attainment of 
power, fame, etc. are called rajasa, and those who are devoted to 
Him or who renounce all their karmas and their fruits to Him 
through a sense of religious duty or for the washing away of their 
sins are called sdttvika. But those who are naturally inclined towards 
Him without any reason save deep attachment, and who would not 
desire anything but the bliss of serving Him as His servants, it is 
they who may be said to possess the nirguna devotion (bhakti). But 
this nirguna devotion must manifest itself in realizing God as per- 
vading all beings; devotees of this type would consider all beings 
as their friends, and with them there is no difference between a 
friend and a foe. No one can claim to possess this high devotion 
merely by external adorations of God; he must also serve all 
humanity as a friend and brother®. Thus either hy yoga methods of 
self-purification and concentration of the mind on God and His 
super-excellent qualities, or by a natural love for Him, one may 
attain the ultimate wisdom, that the one reality is God and that 
individual selves and their experiences are but mere reflections in 
prakrti and its transformations. 

It may however be pointed out that even the first method of yoga 

^ evam harau bhagavati prati-labdha’-hhdvo 

bhaktyd dravad-hrdaya utpulakah pramodat 
autkanthya-vdspa^kalayd muhur ardyamdnas 
tac cdpi citta-hadiiam ianakair viyunkU. Ibid. iii. 28. 34. 

® muktdsrayam yan nirvi^ayam viraktam 

nirvdnam rcchati manah sahasd yathaWcily. 
dtmdnam atra puru^o'vyavadhdnam ekam 
anvtksafe prati-nivrtta-guna-pravdhah. Ibid. in. 28. 35. 

® yo mam sarvesu bhiitesu sdntam dtmdnam Isvatam 

hitvdWcdm bhajate maudhydd bhasmany evajuhoti sak 
aham uccdvacair dravyaih kriyayotpannaycCnaghe 
naiva tusye'rcitoWcdydm bhuta-grdmdvamdninah. 

Ibid. in. 29. 22, 24. 
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is associated with some kind of bhakti or devotion, as it involves 
meditation upon God and the blissful feeling associated with it. 
The word is not used in this connection in Patanjali’s technical 
sense (from the root yuj samadhau), but in the more general sense 
of yoga {yoga as ‘‘connection,’* from the root yujir yoge). Though 
this system involves most of the accessories of yoga for the puri- 
fication of mind and as preparation for concentration, yet the 
ultimate aim is the realization of unity of the phenomenal self with 
God, which is entirely different from the yoga of Patanjali. So, as 
this yoga essentially aims at a unification with God through 
meditation upon Him, it may also be called a sort of hhakti’-yoga^ 
though it in its turn is different from the other bhakti-yogay in which 
all the purposes of yoga discipline are served by an excess of 
emotion for God^. 

Kapila has been described as an incarnation of God, and the 
philosophy that is attributed to him in the Bhdgavata forms the 
dominantphilosophy contained therein. All through the Bhdgavata 
the philosophy of theistic Samkhya as described by Kapila is again 
and again repeated in different passages in different contents. Its 
difference from the classical Samkhya as expounded by I^vara- 
krsna or by Patanjali and Vyasa is too patent to need explanation 
at any length. In the Bhdgavata^ xi. 22 a reference is made to 
different schools of Samkhya which count their ultimate categories 
as three, four, five, six, seven, nine, eleven, thirteen, fifteen, six- 
teen, seventeen, twenty-five and twenty-six, and it is asked how 
these differences of view can be reconciled. The reply is that these 
differences do not involve a real difference of Samkhya thought; 
it is held that the difference is due to the inclusion of some of 
the categories within others (paraspardnupravesdt tattvdndm)\ for 
instance, some of the effect categories are included within the cause 
categories, or some categories are identified from particular con- 
siderations. Thus, when one thinks that the purusa^ being always 
under the influence of beginningless ignorance {anddyavidya^- 
yuktasya), cannot by itself attain the knowledge of ultimate reality, 
it becomes necessary to conceive the existence of a super-person, 
different from it, who could grant such knowledge; according to 

^ yatah sandharyamdnaydm yogino bhakti-lak^aitah 

dm sampadyate yoga dhayam bhadram ik^atah, 

Bhdgavata-purdna^ n. i. 21. 
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this view there would be twenty-six categories. But, when one 
thinks that there is not the slightest difference between the purusa 
(or the individual soul) and God, the conception of the latter as 
separate from the former becomes quite unnecessary; on this view 
there would be only twenty-five categories. Again, those who 
reckon nine categories do so by counting purusa, prakrti, mahat, 
ahamkdra and the five tanmdtras. In this view knowledge (jndna) 
is regarded as a transformation of the gunas, and {prakrti being 
nothing more than the equilibrium of the gums) knowledge may 
also be regarded as identical prakrti; similarly actions are to be 
regarded as being only transformations of rajas and ignorance 
as transformation of tamos. Time (kdla) is not regarded here as 
a separate category, but as the cause of the co-operative movement 
of the gunas, and nature (svabhdva) is identified with the mahaU 
tattva. The cognitive senses are here included within the cognitive 
substance of sattva, the conative senses within the rajas, and the 
cognitions of touch, taste, etc. are regarded as the fields of the 
manifestations of the senses and not as separate categories. Those 
who reckon eleven categories take the cognitive and conative 
senses as two additional categories and, considering the sensations 
of touch, taste, etc. as being manifestations of the senses, naturally 
ignore their claim to be considered as categories. In another view 
prakrii, which is moved into activity by the influence of purusa, is 
regarded as different from it, and thus there are the two categories 
of purusa and prakrti, then are the five tanmdtraSy the transcen- 
dental seer and the phenomenal self; thus there are nine categories 
in all. Upon the view that there are six categories, only the five 
elements and the trAiscendent self are admitted. Those who hold 
that there are only four categories admit only the three categories of 
light-heat {tejas), water and earth, and accept the transcendent self 
as the fourth. Those who hold that there are seventeen categories 
admit the five tanmdtras, five elements and five senses, manas and 
the self. Those who hold that there are sixteen categories identify 
manas with the self. Those who hold that there are thirteen 
categories admit the five elements (which are identified with the 
tanmdtras), the five stmts, manas, and the transcendent and the 
phenomenal selves. Those who admit only eleven categories accept 
only the five elements, five senses and the self. There are others, 
again, who admit d^tprakrtis and the purusa, and thus reduce the 
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number to nine. The eclectic spirit of the Bhdgavata tried to recon- 
cile the conflicting accounts of the Samkhya categories by explaining 
away the differences ; but to an impartial observer these differences 
are sometimes fundamental, and at least it is evident that, though 
these different lines of thought may all be called in some sense 
Samkhya, they signify the existence of a good deal of independent 
thinking, the exact value of which, however, cannot be determined 
for want of detailed and accurate information regarding the de- 
velopment of these schools^. 

The fundamental difference of the Bhagavata school of Samkhya 
from that of the classical Samkhya is that it admits one purusa as 
the real all-pervading soul, which is the real seer of all our ex- 
periences and the basic universal being that underlies all things 
of this universe. The individual phenomenal selves appear as real 
entities only by the delusive confusion of the universal purusa with 
the transformations of the prakrti and by the consequent false 
attribution of the movements and phenomena of the prakrti to this 
universal purusa. The false individual selves arise out of such false 
attribution and there is thus produced the phenomenon of birth 
and rebirth, though there is no association of the prakrti with the 
universal All our world-experiences are mere illusions, like 

dreams, and are due to mental misconceptions. The emphasis on 
the illusory character of the world is very much stronger in the 
passages that are found in the Bhdgavata^ xi. 22 than in the passages 
that deal with Kapila’s philosophy of Samkhya just described; and 
though the two treatments may not be interpreted as radically 
different, yet the monistic tendency which regards all worldly 
experiences as illusory i& so remarkably stressed that it very nearly 
destroys the realistic note which is a special feature of the Samkhya 
schools of thought^. 


^ In Asvagho§a’s Buddha-carita there is an account of Samkhya which counts 
prakrti and vikara. Of these prakrti consists of eight categories — the five 
elements, egoism {aharnkard), huddhi and avyakta, and the vikara consists of 
seventeen categories — the five cognitive and the five conative senses, manas, 
buddhi and the five kinds of sense-knowledge. In addition to these there is a 
category of k§etrajna or self or dtman. 

^ yathd ’fnano-ratka-dkiyo visaydnubhavo tnrsd 

svapna-drstas ca ddsdrha tathd samsara dtmanah 
arthe hy avidyamandpi samsrtir na nivartate 
dhydyato visaydn asya svapne'narthdgamo yathd. 

Bhdgavata, xi. 22. 55, 56. 
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In XI. 13 this monistic interpretation or rather this monistic 
transformation of Samkhya reaches its culmination; it is held that 
ultimate reality is one, and that all differences are but mere dif- 
ferences of name and form. Whatever may be perceived by the 
senses, spoken by words or conceived in thought is but the one 
reality, the Brahman. The gunas are the product of mind and the 
mind of xht gunas, and it is these two illusory entities that form the 
person: but one should learn that both of them are unreal and that 
the only reality, on which both of them are imposed, is Brahman. 
Waking experiences, dreams, and dreamless sleep are all functions 
of the mind; the true self is the pure seer {saksiti), which is entirely 
different from them. So long as the notion of the ‘‘many^' is not 
removed by philosophical reasonings, the ignorant person is simply 
dreaming in all his waking states, just as one feels oneself awake in 
one’s dreams. Since there is nothing else but the self, and since all 
else is mere illusion like dreams, all worldly laws, purposes, aims 
and works are necessarily equally false. One should observe that 
we have the notion of the identity of our selves, in our wakeful and 
dream experiences and in our experiences of dreamless deep sleep, 
and one should agree that all these experiences in all these three 
stages of life do not really exist, they are all but the manifestations 
of mdyd on the ultimate reality, the Brahman; and thus by such 
inferences and considerations one should remove all one’s attach- 
ments and cut asunder all one’s fetters by the sword of knowledge. 
One should regard the entire world and its experiences as nothing 
more than the imagination of the mind — a mere appearance which 
is manifested and lost; all experiences are but mdyd and the only 
underlying reality is pure consciousness. Thus it is through right 
knowledge that true emancipation comes, though the body may 
hold on so long as the fruits of karma are not exhausted through 
pleasurable and painful experiences. And this is said to be the 
secret truth of Samkhya and Yoga. It may generally appear rather 
surprising to find such an extreme idealistic monism in the 
Bhdgavata, but there are numerous passages which show that an 
extreme form of idealism recurs now and then as one of the 
principal lines of thought in the Bhdgavata'^, 

The first adoration verse is probably the most important passage 
in the Bhdgavata, And even in this passage it is said (in one of its 

^ Ibid. XI. 13. 
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prominent and direct interpretations) that the creation through 
guiw is false and that yet, on account of the all-pervading reality 
that underlies it, it appears as real ; that the production, mainte- 
nance and destruction of the universe all proceed from the ultimate 
reality, Brahman, and that it is through the light of this reality that 
all darkness vanishes^. In another passage, in vi. 4. 29-32, it is said 
that Brahman is beyond the gunas^ and that whatever may be pro- 
duced in the world, or as the world, has Brahman for its ground and 
cause, and that He alone is true ; and that both the atheistic Samkhya 
and the theistic Yoga agree in admitting Him as the ultimate 
reality. 

It was pointed out in a previous section that according to Jiva 
the mdyd had two parts, formative and constitutive, and it was the 
latter that was identified with prakrti or the three gums. But this 
mdyd was regarded as an external power of God as distinguished 
from His essential power. The Vimu-purdnay however, does not 
seem to make any such distinction; it says that the great Lord 
manifests Himself through His playful activity as prakrti^ purusa^ 
the manifold world and time, but yet it considers the prakrti and the 
purusa to be different from the essential nature of the Lord, and 
time as that which holds these two together and impels them for the 
creational forms Thus, since time is the cause which connects the 
prakrti and tht purusa, it exists even when all creational modes have 
shrunk back into the prakrti in the great dissolution. When the 
gunas are in equilibrium, the prakrti and the purusa remain dis- 
connected, and it is then that the element of time proceeds out of 
the Lord and connects the two together^. But the prakfti in both 
its unmanifested and manifested forms or its contraction and 
dilation {samkoca-vikdsdbhydm) is a part of God’s nature; so in 
disturbing the equilibrium of prakrti it is God who disturbs His 

^ janmddyasya yato'nvaydd itaratai edrthe^ abhijnah svard} 
tene brahma hrda ya ddikavaye muhyanti yat sUrayafi- 
t^’o-zdri-mfddm yathd vinimayo yatra trisargo*mr^d 
dhdmnd svena sada nirasta-kuhakam satyam paraifi dhtmahi. 

Bhdgavata, i. i. i. 

^ vyaktam viptus tathavyaktaifi puru^afi kdla eva ca, 
krfdato bdlakasyeva cestdm tasya niidmaya, 
vi^noh svarupdt parato hi te'nye rUpe pradhdnam puru^ai ca viprds 
tasyaiva te'nyena dhrte viyukte rUpadi yat tad dvija kdla-sarnjham, 

Vi^nu-purdna, i. 2. 18, 24. 

^ guna-sdmye tatas tasniin prthak ptintsi vyavasthite 

kdla~$varupa-ruparn tad visitor maitreya variate. Ibid. 27. 
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own nature {sa eva ksobhako brahman ksobhyas ca purusottamah)^ 
and this He does through the instrumentality of time. Through His 
will He penetrates into the prakrti and the purusa, and sets off the 
creative operation of the prakrti^ though this operation of the will 
does not involve any notion of ordinary physical activity^. Time is 
thus regarded as the spiritual influence of God, by which the 
prakrti is moved though He remains unmoved Himself. From 
prakrti there is the threefold evolution of mahat (sattvika, rdjasa 
and tdmasa) by a process of differentiation and development of 
heterogeneity^. By the same process the differentiation of mahat 
into vaikdrika, taijasa and bhutddi takes place as integrated within 
the mahat as integrated within the prakrtP, Being similarly inte- 
grated in the mahat y the bhutddi is further differentiated into the 
tanmdtric stage and produces first the sound-potential {sabda- 
tanmdtra). From the sabda-tanmdtra the element of dkdsa was 
produced from the relevant matter of bhutddi y this sabda-tanmdtra 
and dkdsa was further integrated in bhutddi and in this integrated 
state the element of dkdsa transformed itself into the touch- 
potential (sparia-tanmdtra); then from this touch-potential air was 
produced by its transformation (through accretion ixom bhutddi). 
Then in association of the integration of the element of dkdsa and 
sabda-tanmdtra with the touch-potential {sparsa-tanmdtra) the 
element of air produced the heat-light-potential (rUpa-tanmdtra) 
in the medium of the bhutddi, and from that the element of heat- 
light was produced by an accretion from bhutddi. Again in associa- 
tion of the integration of touch-potential, the element of air and the 
heat-light-potential, the element of heat-light transformed itself 
into the taste-potential in the medium of the bhutddi, and in a 
similar way water was produced by an accretion from the bhutddi. 
Again, from the integration of taste-potential, heat-light potential 
and water, the smell-potential was produced by a transformation 
of the element of water in the medium of the bhutddi, and out of 
this smell-potential in integration with the above the element 
of earth was produced by an accretion from bhutddi. Out of the 

^ pradh&nofft purufam cSpi pravisyStmecchay& harih 

kfobhaydmSsa samprapte sarga-kSlevyayavyayau. Ibid. 29. 

* This view of the evolution of three different kinds of mahat is peculiar to 
the Vip^U’-purdf^, which is different from the classical Samkhya. 

• rilus second stage is in agreement with the doctrine of SSmkhya as explained 
in the Vydsa-bhdfya on the Yoga^sUtra, ii. 19 of Patafijali. 
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taijasa-ahamkdra the ten conative and cognitive senses were pro- 
duced, and manas was produced out of the vaikdnka--ahamkdra. 
The five tanmdtras are called the unspecialized modifications 
{avisesd)^ and the senses and the gross elements are regarded as 
fully specialized modifications {viksd)'^. 

It will appear from the above and also from what has already 
been said in the chapter on the Kapila and Patanjala school of 
Samkhya in the first volume of the present work that the system 
of Samkhya had undergone many changes in the hands of various 
writers at different times. But it is difficult to guess which of these 
can be genuinely attributed to Kapila. In the absence of any proof 
to the contrary it may be assumed that the account of Samkhya 
attributed to Kapila in the Bhdgavata may generally be believed to 
be true. But I^varakrsna also gives us an account of what can be 
called the classical Samkhya in his Sdmkhya-kdrikdy which he says 
was first taught by Kapila to Asuri and by him to Panca^ikha, and 
that his account of Samkhya was a summary of what was contained 
in the Sasti^tantra with the exception of the polemical portions and 
fables; also that he himself was instructed in the traditional school 
of Samkhya as carried down from Asuri through generations of 
teachers and pupils. But the Bhdgavata account of Kapila’s 
Samkhya materially differs from the Samkhya of the Sdmkhya- 
kdrikdj for, while the former is definitely theistic, the latter is at least 
tacitly atheistic, for it is absolutely silent about God ; apparently 
God has no place in this system. But the theistic Samkhya as 
described in the Bhdgavata, which is of course quite different and 
distinct from the theistic Samkhya of Patanjali and Vydsa-bhdsya, 
is not an isolated instance which can easily be ignored ; for most of 
the Pur anas which have a Vaisnava tradition behind them generally 
agree in all essential features with the theistic element of the 
Kapila Samkhya of the Bhdgavata, and some of the important- 
Pancaratra dgamas also in some ways support it. Thus the 
Ahirhudhnya-samhita describes the Sarpkhya system as that which 
believes the prakrti to be the cause of the manifold world and that 
this prakrti is moved into creative transformations through the 

^ Vi^nu-purana, i. 2. See also Dr Sir B. N. Seal’s interpretation of this 
passage in P. C. Ray’s Hindu Chemistry^ Vol. ii, pp. 90-5. 

The same verses occur in the Padma-^purdna {Svarga^khandoL) regarding the 
evolution of the Samkhya categories. 
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influence of time by the will of Lord Visnu. There is but one 
purusa^ who is the sum-total of all purusas and who is absolutely 
changeless (kUtastha); there is thtprakrti^ constituted of the three 
gunas in equilibrium; and there is also the element of time (kdla), 
through which by the will of the Lord {visnu-samkalpa-coditat) the 
purusa and the prakrti are connected and the creative movement of 
the prakrti set up. The purusa^ prahrti and kdla are in their turn 
but special manifestations of Lord Visnu The evolution of the 
gross elements is also described here as being directly from their 
respective tanmdtras. It also believes that the powers of the Lord 
are supra-logical {acintya)^ and therefore cannot be contested on 
purely formal grounds of reason or logical principles of self- 
contradiction. It holds however the rather unique view that from 
time the sattva-guna springs into being and from sattva rajas and 
from rajas tamas^ and it also gives a different interpretation of the 
vyuha doctrine — ^but these have already been discussed in the 
chapter on the Pahcaratra philosophy. The Ahirhudhnya^ however, 
ascribes this Samkhya philosophy to Kapila (the incarnation of 
Visnu) who wrote the Sasti-tantra^ and it also enumerates the 
names of the chapters or tantras of this work^. The work is divided 
into two books; in the first book there is one chapter (tantra) on 
Brahman, one on purusa^ three on power (sakti), destiny {niyaii) 
and time (kdla), three on the^una^, one on the changeless {aksard)^ 
one on prana and one on the agent {kartf)^ one on the Lord, five on 
cognition, five on actions, five on tanmdtras and five on the five 
gross elements ; thus altogether there are thirty -two chapters in the 
first book. In the second book there are twenty-eight chapters — 
five on duties, one on experience, one on character, five on afflic- 
tions, three on the pramdnasy one on illusions, one on dharma, one 
on disinclination, one on miraculous powers, one on guna^ one on 
linga or signs, one on perception, one on Vedic performances, one 
on sorrow, one on final achievement, one on removal of passions, 
one on customs and one on emancipation^. Thus we have a theistic 

^ purusas caiva kdlas ca gunas ceti iridhocyate 

hhutih suddhetara vi^noh. . . * Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, \i. 8 . 

® sdtnkhya-rupena samkalpo vaisnavah kapildd rseh 

udito yddrsah purvarn tadrsam srnu me'khilam 
sasti-bhedarn smrtam tantram sdmkhyatn ndma mahdmune 
prdkrtam vaikrtam ceti mandale due samdsatah. Ibid. xii. 19 . 

® Ibid. XII. 20 - 30 . 
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and an atheistic account of Samkhya, both alleged to be baaed on 
the Sa^fi-tantra Rostra, both described as the philosophy of 
Kapila and both derived from authoritative ancient texts. Not only 
does the Bhdgavata refer to Kapila as an incarnation of God, but 
many of the Pancaratra texts also allude to him as an incarnation 
of God Visnu ; the Mahdbhdrata describes him as Bhagavan Hari 
and Visnu (in. 47. 18), with Vasudeva (in. 107, 31) and with 
Krsna, and also describes him as a great rd who reduced the sons 
of Sagara into ashes by his wrath. In the Bhagavad-gUd also 
Krsna says that of the seers he is the sage Kapila (x. 26), but in the 
Mahdbhdrata (in. 220. 21) Kapila is identified with the Fourth 
Fire. A sage Kapila is also mentioned in the iSvetdivatara 
Upanisad (v. 2), and Sankara says in the commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra that this Kapila must be different from the Kapila 
(who reduced the sons of Sagara to ashes) and the Kapila who 
wrote the Samkhya philosophy cannot be ascertained. Thus we 
have at least three Kapilas, the Kapila who reduced the sons of 
Sagara into ashes, and who is regarded by the Mahdbhdrata as an 
incarnation or manifestation of Visnu, Hari or Krsna, a Kapila who 
is regarded as an incarnation of Fire, and the Upanisadic sage 
Kapila, who is regarded there as mature in wisdom. The first two 
are definitely reputed to be authors of Samkhya philosophy, and 
Nil^antha, the commentator on the Mahdbhdrata^ says that it is 
Kapila ( = the incarnation of Fire) who was the author of the 
atheistic Samkhya^. In the Mahdbhdrata (xii. 350. 5) it is said that 
the sage Kapila based his Samkhya philosophy on the doctrine that 
it is the ont purusa^ the great Narayana, who in himself is absolutely 
qualityless and untouched by all worldly conditions and is yet the 
superintendent of all phenomenal selves associated with their subtle 
and gross bodies, and is the ultimate ground of all the cognitional 
and sense-experiences enjoyed by them, the absolute and ultimate 
reality which appears as the subjective and the objective world and 
yet behaves as the cosmic creator and ruler in his four-fold 
personality as Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Aniruddha and Pradyumna*. 
Before examining other accounts of Samkhya as found in the 
Mahdbhdrata we may point out that Pancasikha himself was not 
only called Kapileya from his sucking the breasts of a woman called 

^ Nilakan^ha’s commentary on the MahdbhSratat in. 220. 21. 

* See the Mahabhdrata^ xii. 351. See also the commentary of Nllaka^fha on it. 
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Kapila while an infant, but was also called Paramarsi Kapila^. 
It seems practically certain that there had been a number of 
pantheistic, theistic and atheistic varieties of Samkhya. Since the 
Ahirbudhnya-samhitd gives the names of the chapters of the Sasii- 
tantra, it is almost certain that the author had seen this work, and 
that his account of Samkhya is in the main in agreement with it. 
The table of subjects enumerated shows that the work contained 
a chapter on Brahman, purusa^ iakti (power), niyati (destiny), and 
kdla (time), and it is these elements that occur in the Ahirbudhnya 
account of Samkhya. It therefore seems very probable that the 
Ahirbudhnya account of Samkhya is largely faithful to the Sasfi- 
tantra. We know that the Samkhya philosophy of Kapila had begun 
to change its form in some of its most important features, and it is 
quite probable that it had changed considerably by the time it was 
traditionally carried to I^varakrsna. It might still have been re- 
garded as containing the essential instructions of the Sasti-tantra 
and yet be very different from it; there is no proof that livarakrsna 
had a chance of reading this original Sasti-^tantray and it is reason- 
able to suppose that he had access only to a fater version of it or 
to a revised compendium supposed to be based on it; it may be that 
the Sasti-tantray being an ancient work, was probably so loosely 
worded that it was possible to get different interpretations from it 
— ^like the Brahma-sutra of Badarayana — or even that there were 
two Sasp'-tantras^. 

^ yam dhuh Kdpilarji sdmkhyaTjt paramarfim prajdpatim. Ibid, xii. 218. 9. 

This Paficasikha is also described as panca-rdtra-visdraday well-versed in the 
panca-^dtra rites. 

* In the Mdthara^vftti of MstharSi^rya on the Sdrrtkhya-kdrikd of Isvara- 
kr§na it is said that $afpi-tantra means a tantra or work dealing with sixty 
subjects and not a Work containing sixty chapters (tantryante vyutpadyante 
padarthd iti tantrani). These sixty subjects are : five viparyayas or errors, twenty- 
eight defects (asakti), nine false satisfactions (tusti)y and eight miraculous 
achievements (siddhi) — altogether fifty items {kdrikd 47) — ^the other ten subjects 
being the existence of prakrti as proved by five reasons (called the category of 
astitva), its oneness {ekatvd)^ its teleological relation to puru^as {arthavattva and 
pdrdrthyd)y the plurality of the purusas (bahutva)y the maintenance of the body 
even zhtr jivan-mukti {sthiti), association and dissociation of prakrti vfith puru^a 
(yoga and viyoga), difference of prakrti and purupa (anyatva)^ and final cessation 
of prakrti (rnvrtti), MSthara quotes a Kdrikd enumerating the* latter ten subjects : 
astitvamy ekatvamy arthavattvamy pdrdrthyam, anyatvamy arthamvrttih. yogo 
viyogOy bahavah pumdmsah, sthitihy sarlrasya visepa-vrttih. Mdthara-vrttiy 72. 

This enumeration, however, seems to be entirely arbitrary, and apparently 
there is nothing to show that the Sapti-tantra was so called because it treated of 
these sixty subjects. 
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According to the interpretation of the Ahirbudhnya-samhitd God 
or Isvara is above all, and then there is the category of the un- 
changeable, the Brahman (consisting of the sum-total of the 
purusas), the prakrti as the equilibrium of the gums, and time 
{kdla), as has already been explained^. Time is regarded as the 
element that combines the prakrti with the purusas. It is said that 
the prakrti, the purusas and time are the materials which are led to 
their respective works in producing the manifold universe by the 
development of the categories through the will-movement of God 
(Sudarsana).^ It is thus one unchangeable purusa that appears as 
the many individuals or parts of the Lord Visnu or I^vara^. The 
will of Isvara, otherwise called Sudarsana or satnkalpa, which is 
regarded as a vibratory (parispanda) thought movement {jndna- 
mula-kriydtma), is the dynamic cause of the differentiation of 
prakrti into the categories {mahat and the rest). Time is not identi- 
fied here with this power, but is regarded as a separate entity, an 
instrument through which the power acts. Yet this ^Time” has to 
be regarded as of a transcendental nature, co-existent with purusa 
and prakrti, and distinguished from ‘Time’’ as moments or their 
aggregates, which is regarded as the tamas aspect of the category of 
mahat. The sattva aspect of the mahat manifests itself as definite 
understanding (buddhir adhyavasdyint), and the rajas aspect as life- 
activity {prana). The sattva aspect of mahat as buddhi also manifests 
itself as virtue, wisdom, miraculous powers and as disinclination 
from worldly joys (vairagya), and the tamas aspect as vice {adharma), 
ignorance, attachment and weakness. In the category of mahat the 
general sense-power is generated, by which objects are discerned as 
cognitional modes; the ego {ahamkdra) is also generated in the 
mahat, involving the notion of integrating all experience which 

^ anyundnatiriktam yad guna-samyam tamomayam 

tat sdmkhyair jagato mulam prakrtis ceti kathyate. 
kramdvatlrno yas tatra catur^manu-yugah pumdn 
sama^tih puru^o yonih sa kutastha itlryate 
yat tat kdlamayam tattvam jagatah samprakdlanarn 
sa tayoh kdryam dsthdya samyojoka’-vihhdjaka}}, 

Ahirbudhnya^samhita, vn. 1-3. 

^ mrt-pindl-hhutam etat tu kdlddi^tritayam mune 

visnoh sudarsanenaiva sva-sva^kdrya-pracoditam 
mahadddi-'prthivyanta-tattva-vargopapddakam. Ibid, 4. 

® kutastho yah purd proktah pumdn vyomnah par ad adhah 

mdnavo devatddyds ca tad-vyastaya itlritdh, 
jlva-bhedd mune sarve visnu-^bhuty-dnisa-kalpitah. Ibid, 58. 
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belongs to a person (abkimdna) as a cognizer and enjoyer of all 
experiences. The implication seems to be that the category of 
mahat manifests itself as the sense-faculties and the person who 
behaves as the cognizer, because these are the modes through which 
thought must interpret itself in order to realize its own nature as 
thought. The sdttvika aspect of the ahamkdra is called vaikdrika, 
the rdjasa character taijasa and the tdmasa aspect bhutadL It is well 
to point out here that this account greatly differs from the classical 
Samkhya in this respect, that the sense-power is here generated 
prior to ahamkdra and not from ahamkdra, and that, while the 
evolution of aharnkdra is regarded as the evolution of a separate 
category by the thought-movement of God, the sense-power is 
regarded only as modes or aspects of buddhi or mahat and not as 
separate categories. The only sense-faculty that is evolved through 
the thought-activity of God out of ahamkdra is manas, the reflective 
sense {cintandtmakam ahamkdrikam indriyam). From the tamos 
aspect of aharnkdra as bhutddi the infra-atomic sound-potential 
(sabda-tanmdtra) is produced and from this the element of dkdsa. 
Akdsa here is supposed to be of two kinds, as the maintainer of 
sound and as manifesting vacuity, unoccupation or porosity 
{avakasa-praddyi). From the vaikdrika aharnkdra the organs of 
hearing and speech are produced as categories through the thought- 
activity of God. In a similar manner the infra-atomic touch- 
potential (sparsa-tanmdtra) is produced from the bhutddi, and from 
this again air, as that which dries up, propels, moves and con- 
glomerates, is produced; again, through the thought-activity of 
God the organ of touch and the active organ of grasping are pro- 
duced, and in a similar manner the infra-atomic heat-light-potential 
(rupa-tanmdtra) is produced from bhutddi and from that the 
element of heat-light; from the vaikdrika also the visual organ and 
the conative organs of the two feet are produced, from the 
bhutddi the infra-atomic taste-potential {rasa-mdtra) is produced 
and from it water, and from the vaikdrika aharnkdra the organ of 
taste and the genitals are produced; from the bhutddi true infra- 
atomic smell-potential {gandha-mdtra) is produced, and from it 
earth; from the vaikdrika-aharrikdra the organs of smell and of 
excretion are produced. Will, energy, and the five kinds of bio- 
motor activities (prdna) are produced jointly from manas, aharnkdra 
and buddhi. The power (sakti) of Hari or Visnu or Isvara is one, 
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but it is uot a physical power, a power that involves mechanical 
movement, but it is in a sense homogeneous with God, and is of 
the nature of pure self-determined thought {wacchanda-^dnmayd)\ 
it is not however thought in the ordinary sense of thought — ^with 
particular contents and object — ^but it is thought in potentiality, 
thought that is to realize itself in subject-object forms, manifesting 
itself as a spiritual thought movement ( jndna-mUla-kriydtma). It is 
this spiritual movement of that which by self-diremption splits 
itself up {dvidhd-bhdvam rcchati) as the thought of God (samkalpa), 
the determiner {bhdvakd) and the passive objectivity (bhdvya) called 
the prakrtiy and it is through the former that the latter developed 
and differentiated itself into the categories mentioned above. What 
is meant by the vibratory movement of the thought of God is 
simply its unobstructed character, its character of all potentiality 
for actuality without any obstruction. It is the pure unobstructed 
flow of God’s thought-power that is regarded as His will, idea or 
thought {sudarianatd)\ The prakrti is thus as much spiritual as 
God’s thought; it represents merely objectivity and the content of 
the thought of God, and it only has an opportunity of behaving as 
an independent category of materiality when by the self-diremption 
of God’s power the thought-energy requires an objective through 
which it can realize itself. 

In another chapter of the Ahirhidhnya-samhitd it is said that 
the power in its original state mjiy be conceived to be pure stillness 
{staimitya-rilpa) or pure vacuity {sUnyatva-rUpint\ and it is out of 
its own indescribable spontaneity that it begins to set itself in 
motion*. It is this spontaneity, which springs out of itself and is its 
own, that is described as the thought of God or its self-dirempting 
activity, its desire for being many. All creation proceeds out of this 
spontaneity; creation is not to be described as an event which 
happened at a particular time, but it is the eternal spontaneity of 
this power of God that reveals itself as eternal creation, as eternal 
and continuous self-manifestation*. Whatever is described as move- 
ment {kriyd), energy (virya), self-completeness (t^^as) or strength 
(bald) or God are but different aspects of this power. The strength 

^ avySgkdtm tu yas tasya s& sudarianatd mum 

jndna-mUla-lmy&tmdsau svacchah svacchanda anmayah, 

Ahirbudhnya-saifihita^ vii. 67, 

® svdtantryOd eva kasm&ccit kvaett sonme^am fcchati. Ibid. v. 4. 

* satatafft kurvato jagat. Ibid. 11. S 9 * 
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{bald) of God consists in the fact that He is never tired or fatigued 
in spite of His eternal and continuous operation of creation; His 
energy {virya) consists in this, that, though His own power is split 
up as the material on which His power acts. He does not suffer any 
change on that account^. His lustre of self-completeness (tejas) 
consists in this, that He does not await the help of any instrument of 
any kind for His creative operations^: and it is the self-spontaneity 
of this power that is described as His agency {kartrtvd)z% the creator 
of the world. God is described as being both of the nature of pure 
consciousness and of the nature of power. It is the all-pervasive 
consciousness of Himself that constitutes the omniscience of God, 
and, when this stillness of omniscience and self-complete steady 
consciousness as pure differenceless vacuity dirempts itself and 
pulsates into the creative operation, it is called His power. It is on 
this account that the power {sakti) of God is described as thought- 
movement (jndna-mUla-kriydtmaka). This power or consciousness 
may be regarded both as a part of God, and therefore one with 
Him, and also as His specific character or quality; it is this power 
which dirempts itself as consciousness and its object {cetya-cetana\ 
as time and all that is measured by time (kalya-kdla)^ as manifest 
and unmanifest {vyaktdvydkta\ as the enjoyer and that which is 
enjoyed (bhoktr-bhogya), as the body and that which is embodied 
{deha-dehifi)^. The conception oipuTU§a seems to indicate the view 
of a conglomeration of the individual selves into a colony or 
association of individual selves, like the honeycomb of the bees*. 
They are regarded as unchangeable in themselves (kutastha), but 
yet they are covered over with the dusty impurities of beginningless 
root-desires {vdsand\ and thus, though pure in themselves, they may 
be also regarded as impure^. In themselves they are absolutely un- 
affected by any kind of affliction, and, being parts of God’s nature, 
are omniscient and eternally emancipated beings. Thtst purusas are, 
however, through the will of God or rather of necessity through the 
creative operation of His power, differently affected by ignorance 

^ tasyop&ddna-'hhdve'pi vikdra^mraho hi yah 

tdryam ndma gui^ah so* yam acyutatvdpardhvayam. Ibid, n. 6o. 

® sahakdry-anapekfd yd tat Ujah samuddhrtam. Ibid, n. 6i. 

® Ibid. V. 6-12. 

* sarvdtmandm samoftir yd koio madhu-kftdm iva. Ibid. vi. 33. 

® suddhyaiuddkimayo bhdvo bhUteh sa puru§ah smrtah 

andduvdsand~renu-kui}thitair dtTnahhii citah. Ibid. vi. 34. 
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whichmakes them subject to various kinds of aiiliction, and, 
as a result thereof, their own natures are hidden from themselves 
and they appear to be undergoing all kinds of virtuous and sinful 
experiences of pleasures and pains ; and, being thus affected, they are 
first associated with the creative power {iakti) of God, and then, 
as this power first evolves itself into its first category of time as the 
all-determining necessity {niyati)^ they become associated with it; 
and then, as the third movement posits itself as all-grasping time, 
they become associated with that category, and then, as the sattva- 
gunas gradually evolve from kdla, the rdjasa gunas from sattva and 
the tdmasa gunas from rajas^ the colony oipurusas is associated first 
with sattmy then with rajas and then with tamas. When all tht gunas 
are evolved, though the gunas are then all disturbed for further 

creative operation, they are not disturbed in all their parts; there 
are some parts of ihtguna conglomeration which are in equilibrium 
with one another; and it is this state of equilibrium of iht gunas 
that cdldtA prakrtP-, The account of the evolution of the various 
categories from the creative will of God up to the prakrti does not 
occur in the seventh chapter of the Ahirbudhnya^ which is definitely 
described as the Samkhya philosophy of Kapila; it is only a 
Pancaratra account given to supplement that of the Samkhya, 
which starts from the evolution of the categories from the prakrti 
— ^the equilibrium of the gunas. According to the Pancaratra 
account of the Ahirbudhnya-samhitd the colony or the honeycomb 
of ihtpuYusas thus forms a primal element, which is associated with 
the self-evolving energy of God from the first moment of its move- 
ment, continues to be so associated with each of the evolving 
stadiums of categories up to the evolution of the prakrti, and later 
on with all the other categories that are evolved from the prakrti. 
In the account of Kapila Sainkhya as found in the Ahirbudhnya- 
samhitd this conglomeration of the purusas is admitted to be the 
changeless category that is associated with the evolution of the 
categories and descends gradually through the successive stages of 
their evolution until we come to the complete human stage with the 
evolution of the different senses and the gross elements. Unlike 
the account of purusa that is found in the classical Samkhya 

^ codyamanepi srstyartham pUrnam guna-yugam tadd 

amsatah sdmyam dydti vi^nu-samkalpa-coditam, 

Ahirbudhnva-samhitd. vt, fi-?. 
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treatises, which regards the purusas as being absolutely untouched 
by the instinctive root-desires (vasand) and the afflictions, it con- 
siders (like the Jains) that the purusas are coated with the im- 
purities of vdsands and Mesas, though in themselves they are 
essentially pure; again, the classical Samkhya considers that the 
vdsands are produced in a beginningless way, through karma, 
through an endless series of births and rebirths, whereas the 
Pancaratra holds that purusas are originally associated with 

different vdsands according to the will of God. Unlike the account 
of the classical Samkhya, where the vdsands are regarded as a part 
of prakrti as buddhi or citta, in this it is an original extraneous im- 
purity of the purusas. It is probable, however, that this account of 
vdsands and their original association with the purusas through the 
will of God did not form any part of the philosophy of Kapila’s 
Sasti-tantra, but was a supplementary doctrine introduced by the 
author of the Ahirhudhnya, as it is not mentioned in the seventh 
chapter of the work, which is definitely devoted to the account of 
Samkhya. 

The Samlchya thought described in the Gild has been explained 
in the second volume of the present work, and it will be seen that, 
though the Gltd account is unsystematic and nebulous, with 
significant details missing, it is essentially theistic and intimately 
associated with this Ahirhudhnya account of Kapila Samkhya; and 
as such is fundamentally different from the classical Samkhya of 
the Sdmkhya^kdrikd. 

In Chapter 22 of the nth book of the Bhdgavatd a reference is 
made to various schools of Samkhya admitting different categories 
of being or evolutes^. Thus some Samkhyists admitted nine cate- 
gories, some eleven, some five, some twenty-six, some twenty-five, 
some seven, some six, some four, some seventeen, some sixteen and 
some thirteen. Uddhava requested Lord Krsna to reconcile these 
diverse opposing views. In reply Lord Krsna said that the different 
enumeration of the categories is due to the varying kinds of sub- 
sumption of the lower categories into the higher or by the omission 
of the higher ones, i.e. by ignoring some of the effect entities (as 

^ kati tattvani vUveia sarpkhydtdny r^ibhik prabho 

nava-‘ekddaia-pafica--tflny atha tvam iha iutuma 
kecit ^advintsatifn prdhur apare pancavimiatim 
saptaike nava-$at kecic calvary ekadaiapare 
kecit saptadaia prdhuh ^odasaike trayodaia. jSlokas 1 , 2 . 
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being already contained in the cause) or by ignoring some of the 
successive causal entities (as being present in the effect)^. Thus, 
there may be systems of Samkhya schools where the tmmdtras are 
not counted or where the gross elements are not counted as cate- 
gories. The explanation in all such cases is to be found in the 
principle that some thinkers did not wish to count the tanmdtras^ 
as they are already contained in the gross elements {ghafe mrdvat ) ; 
whereas others did not count the gross elements, as these were but 
evolutes in the tanmdtras {trirdi ghafavat). But there arc differences 
of opinion not only as regards the evolutionary categories of prakrtij 
but also as regards the souls or the purusas and God. Thus there are 
twenty-four evolutionary categories (including ; puru§a is 

counted as the twenty-fifth category, and according to the theistic 
Samkhya God or I^vara is counted as the twenty-sixth. It may be 
objected that the above principle of reconciliation of the diverse 
counting of categories by subsuming the effect under the cause, or 
by ignoring the former, cannot apply here. The theistic Samkhya 
admits I^vara on the ground that there must be some being who 
should communicate self-knowledge to individual souls, as they 
cannot, by themselves, attain it. If on such a view the theistic 
school of twenty-six categories is regarded as valid, the other school 
of twenty-five categories becomes irreconcilable. To this the reply 
is that there is no intrinsic difference in the nature of purusa and 
I^vara, as they are both of the nature of pure consciousness. The 
objection that even on the above supposition the self-knowledge 
communicated by I^vara has to be counted as a separate category 
is invalid, for self-knowledge, being knowledge, is only the 
heightening of the sattva quality of the prakrti and as such falls 
within prakrti itself. Knowledge is not a quality of the purusa, but 
of the prakrti. The state of equilibrium in which the gunas are not 
specifically manifested is called prakrti. An upsetting of the 
equilibrium leads to the manifestation of the gunas, which have, 
therefore, to be regarded as attributes of the prakrti. The purusa, 
not being an agent, cannot possess knowledge as an attribute of its 
own. So, all activity being due to rajas and all ignorance being due 
to tamos, activity and ignorance are also to be regarded as con- 

^ anupraveiarft dar^ayaii. ekasminnaplH pUrvasmin kSra^^hUte tattve 
sUkpna’-rUpeifa praviftOni mfdi ghafavat. aparasmin k&rya-tattve Mra^a-tattvOni 
anugatatvena praviftSm ghafe mrdvat. grldhara*s commentary on iloka 8. 
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stitiients of prakrtu Time {kala) also is to be identified as God, 
because it is by the agency of God that the gunas combine, that He 
is regarded as the cause of the combination of the gunas. The view 
which regards kdla as the cause of the combination of the gunas is 
grounded on this fact, and it is for that reason that in the scriptures 
kdla has been regarded as the name of I^vara. As everything pro- 
ceeds from the category of mahat^ that itself is called svabhdva or 
nature. Thus the two apparently conflicting views that kdla and 
svabhdva are to be regarded as the ultimate causes of the world may 
well be reconciled with the Sarnkhya according to the above 
interpretation. 

The school of Sarnkhya which reckons nine categories counts 
merely purusa, prakrti^ mahaty ahatnkdra and the five elements. 
Those who reckon eleven count the five cognitive and conative 
senses and the manas only. Those who reckon five categories count 
the five sense objects only. Those who reckon seven count the five 
sense-objects, the soul and God. Those who reckon six include 
within them the five sense-objects and ihtpurusa. There are others, 
however, who regard earth, water, fire and the soul as four cate- 
gories. Others take the five sense-objects, the eleven sense-organs 
and the purusa as categories. By excluding manas some hold that 
there are only sixteen categories. Others take the five sense-objects, 
the five cognitive senses, manas, soul and God, and thus arrive at 
the thirteen categories. Others take the five sense-objects, the five 
cognitive senses and the sense as the eleven categories. Others count 
prakrti, mahat, ahamkara, the five tanmdtras and the purusa as the 
nine categories. 

It is regrettable that apart from a reference to the above schools 
of Sarnkhya and the attempts at their reconciliation found in the 
Bhdgavata, it is not possible to trace these doctrines to the original 
works, which must have long preceded the period of the composi- 
tion of the Bhdgavata. The Bhdgavaia is interested in the theistic 
Sarnkhya doctrine, as has already been shown, and attempts to 
reconcile the conflicting schools of Sarnkhya as being substantially 
one school of thought. It further holds that the prakrti and its 
manifestations are produced through the operation of the diverse 
power of the mdyd of I^vara. At the time of dissolution (pralaya) 
God remains in absolute identity with Himself, and the gunas, 
which are the various manifestations of His mdyd power, remain in 
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equilibrium — a state in which all His energies are sleeping as it 
were. By His own inherent energy He breaks the equilibrium of 
His sleeping energy and sets Himself to the work of the creation — 
the prakrti with its evolutes — ^and thereby associates them with 
jtvaSj which are merely His parts, and which thus are deluding the 
dualistic experience of the world, which they enjoy and for which 
they suffer; and He also shows them the right way by instructing 
them through the Vedas^. The self in its transcendent nature is 
pure experience and as such is devoid of and is absolutely un- 
associated with any kind of objective form. The association of 
objectivity and of content is as illusory as creations in dreams, and 
must be regarded as products of mdya^, 

Purusa as pure experience {anubhava-svarUpa) is to be dif- 
ferentiated and comprehended as different from passing mental 
states, as the content of the waking, dream and dreamless stages by 
the method of agreement and difference (anvaya-vyatireka). For, 
through the contents of experience in the various constituents 
involved in the mental states, that which remains constant, like a 
thread in a garland of pearls, is the pure experiencer, the self. 
Self is therefore to be regarded as different from the contents of 
the mental states which it illuminates®. 

^ sa vai kUdyam puru^ah purdtano 

ya eka asfi aviiesa dtmani 
agre guriebhyo jagad’-atmanlsvare 
nirmlitatman niii supta-sakti^ 
sa eva bhuyo nijavlrya^choditam 
sva-jlva-rndyarn prakrtim sisrk^atlm 
andma-rupdtmani rupa’-ndmanl 
vidhitsamdno^nusasdra sdstrakrt. 

Bhdgavata^ I. lo. 21, 22. 

^ dtma-mdydm rte rdjan parasydnubhavdtmandf^ 

na ghatetdrihasambandhah svapnadrastur ivdnjasd. 

Ibid. 11. 9. I. 

Illusion or mdyd is defined as that which manifests non-existent objects but 
is not manifested itself. 

rteWtham yat pratlyeta na pratlyeta cdtinani 
tad vidydd dtmano mdydm yathdbkdso tathd tamah. 

Ibid. n. 9. 33. 

® anvaya-vyatirekena vivekena satdtmand 

sarga-sthdna’-samdmndyair vimrsadbhir asatvaraih 
budher jdgaranam svapnah su^uptir iti v^ttayaft 
id yenaivdnubhuyante so*dhyaksah puru^ah parah. 

Ibid. vn. 7. 24, 25. 
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Eschatology. 

In the Bkagavata-purdm^ in. 32, it is held that those who 
perform sacrifices and make offerings to gods and forefathers pass 
after death to the lunar world, from which they return to earth 
again. Those, however, who follow their own duties and surrender 
all their actions to gods, pure in mind and heart and unattached to 
worldly things, pass after death to the solar sphere and thence to 
the Universal Being Who is the cause of the World. Those, how- 
ever, who are obsessed with the notion of duality pass into the 
nature of qualified Brahman, and are then bom again in the world 
in accordance with their past deeds. Those again who lead an 
ordinary life of desires and make offerings to their forefathers have 
first '3 go by the southern way of smoky path to the land of the 
fc. 5 ill ihers, and are again bom in the line of their own progenies. 

In XI. 22. 37, however, we find a more rational view. It is said 
there that the manas of men is permeated by their deeds and their 
causes, and it is this manas that passes from one body to another. 
The dtman, the soul, follows this manas. Sridhara, the well-known 
commentator on the Bhagavata-purdm^ regards here as the 

linga’-ianray and holds that the self follows the manas infested by 
egoism. The Bhdgavata-purdna further holds that through the 
destiny of karma the manas meditates over the things seen and 
heard and gradually Joses its memory with regard to them. This 
manas entering into another body thus ceases to remember all the 
experiences of the previous bodies and thus death may be defined 
as absolute forgetfulness {mrtyuratyanta'-vismrtihy xi. 22. 39). 
Birth is regarded as the acceptance of new experiences. Sridhara 
points out that this takes place with the cessation of the functioning 
of egoism with reference to the experiences of past bodies and the 
extension of the function of egoism with reference to the ex- 
periences of the new body. Just as one does not remember one’s 
dreams, so one ceases to remember one’s past experiences, and this 
is conditioned by death. At birth the self that was always existent 
appears to be bom anew. By identifying the self with the body one 
divides one’s experiences as internal and external. As a matter of 
fact the body is being continually destroyed and generated, but 
such changes, being of a subtle nature, are overlooked. Just as 
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there cannot be the same flame in two moments, or one flowing 
river in two different moments, so the body also is different in two 
different moments, though on account of our ignorance we suppose 
that the same body is passing through various stages and condi- 
tions. But in reality no one is bom and no one dies through the 
agency of karma. It is all a panorama of illusions, just as the fire, 
as heat, exists eternally and yet appears to be burning in association 
with logs of wood. All the phenomena of birth, infancy, youth, 
old age and death as different stages of the body are but mere 
fancies. They are but stages of primal matter, thtprakrti^ which are 
regarded through illusion as different stages of our life. One notices 
the death of one’s father and the birth of a son and so may speak of 
the destmction and generation of bodies, but no one experiences 
that the experiencer himself undergoes birth and death. The self 
thus is entirely different from the body. It is only through inability 
to distin^ish properly between the two that one becomes attached 
to sense-objects and seems to pass through the cycle of birth and 
death. Just as a man seeing another man dance or sing imitates his 
action, so does the purusa^ which has no movement of itself, seem 
to imitate the qualities of buddhi in the operation of these move- 
ments. Again, just as when one looks at the images of trees in 
flowing water, the trees themselves seem to be many, so does the 
self regard itself as implicated in the movement of Xhtprakrti. This 
gives us the world-experience and the experience of the cycles of 
birth and death, though none of them really exists. Thus we see 
that the Bhdgavata-purdna agrees with the general Samkhya and 
the Vedanta view regarding birth and death. It no doubt accepts 
the ordinary view of the Upanisads that a man, like a caterpillar, 
does not leave one body without accepting another at the same time 
{Bkdgavata-purdna, x. i. 38-44); but at the same time it holds that 
such birth and re-birth are due to one’s own illusion or mdyd. 



CHAPTER XXV 

MADHVA AND HIS SCHOOL 


Madhva’s Life. 

B HAND ARK AR in Voisnavism^ Saivaism and Minor Religious 
Systems says that in the Mahdbharata-tdtparya-‘nirnaya, Madhva 
has given the date of his birth as Kali 4300. The Kali age, ac- 
cording to Bhaskaraearya, begins with the year 3101 b.c. The date 
of Madhva's birth would thus be a.d. 1 1 99 or 1 1 2 1 saka. Bhandarkar 
says that, as some use the current year of an era and some the past, 
the saka era 1121 may be regarded as equivalent to 1119. But the 
present writer has not been able to discover it in the only printed 
edition of the text of Mahdhhdrata--tdtparya-‘nirnaya (1833 sdka^ 
published by T. R. Krsnacarya). Bhandarkar, however, approaches 
the problem by another path also. He says that the list preserved 
in several of the Mathas gives the date of Madhva as saka 1 1 19, and, 
as Madhva lived for 79 years, the date of his birth was 1040 saka, 
Bhandarkar, however, regards saka 1119 as the date of his birth, 
and not of his death as given in the Matha list. He says that the 
inscription in the Kurmesvara temple at Srikurma is in a Taluka 
of the Ganjam district in which Narahari-tirtha is represented to 
have constructed a temple and placed in it an idol of Narasirnha 
dated saka 1203 [Epigraphica Indica^ Vol. vi, p. 260). The first 
person therein mentioned is Purusottama-tirtha, who is the same as 
Ac5rutapreksa, then his pupil Ananda-tirtha, then Narahari-tirtha, 
the pupil of Ananda-tirtha. Narahari-tirtha was probably the same 
as Narasirnha, the ruler of the Taluk mentioned above, from saka 
1 191 to 1225. He is mentioned in inscriptions at Srikurman bearing 
the date saka 1215, which is represented as the eighteenth year of the 
king’s reign. He was Narasirnha 11 , who was panegyrized in the 
EkdvalL From other inscriptions we get Narahari’s date as be- 
tween 1186 and 1212 saka. These records confirm the tradition that 
Narahari-tirtha was sent to Orissa by Ananda-tirtha. Now Narahari- 
tirtha’s active period ranged between 1186 to 1215. His teacher 
Madhva couldnothave died in ia^aiii9,i.e. sixty-seven years before 
him. Bhandarkar therefore takes 1 1 19 (as mentioned in the Matha list) 
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as the date of the birth of Madhva, not as the date of his death. This 
date of Madhva’s birth, saka 1 1 19 or a.d. 1197, has been accepted by 
Grierson and Krisnasvami Aiyar, and has not so far been challenged. 

We have no authentic information about the life of Madhva. 
All that we can know of him has to be culled from the legendary and 
semi-mythicai lives of Madhva, called the Madhva-vijaya, and 
the Mani-manjan of Narayana Bhatta, son of Trivikrama, who was 
an actual disciple of Madhva. Some information can also be 
gathered from the adoration hymn of Trivikrama Pandita. Madhva 
seems to have been a born enemy of Sankara. In the Mani-manjan, 
Narayana Bhatta gives a fanciful story of a demon, Manimat, who 
interpreted the Vedanta. Manimat was born as a widow’s bastard, 
and therefore he was called Sankara; with the blessing of Siva he 
mastered the sdstras at Saurastra, invented the doctrine of sUrya-^ 
mdrga, and was welcomed by persons of demoralized temperament. 
He really taught Buddhism under the cloak of Vedanta, He re- 
garded Brahman as identified with Surya. He seduced the wife of 
his Brahmin host, and used to make converts by his magic arts. 
When he died, he asked his disciples to kill Satyaprajna, the true 
teacher of the Vedanta; the followers of Sankara were tyrannical 
people who burnt down monasteries, destroyed cattle and killed 
women and children. They converted Prajna-tirtha, their chief 
opponent, by force. The disciples of Prajfia-tirtha, however, were 
secretly attached to the true Vedantic doctrine, and they made one 
of their disciples thoroughly learned in the Vedic scriptures. 
Acyutapreksa, the teacher of Madhva, was a disciple of this tifue 
type of teachers, who originated from Satyaprajna, the tnie Vedic 
teacher, contemporary with Sankara. 

Madhva was an incarnation of Vayu for the purpose of destroying 
the false doctrines of Sankara, which were more like the doctrines 
of the Lokayatas, Jainas and Pasupatas, but were more obnoxious 
and injurious. 

Madhva was the son of Madhyageha Bhatta, who lived in the 
city of Rajatapitha, near Udipi, which is about 40 miles west of 
Srngeri, where there was a celebrated matha of Sainkara. Udipi is 
even now the chief centre of Madhvism in South Kanara. The 
ancient name of the country, which now comprises Dharwar, the 
North and the South Kanara, and the western part of the State of 
Mysore, was Tuluva (modem Tulu), which Is mostly inhabited 
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by the Madhvas. Grierson, writing in 1915, says that there are 
about 70,000 Madhvas in the locality. Elsewhere they are more 
distributed. It must, however, be noted that from the South of 
Hyderabad to Mangalore, that is, the whole of the North and the 
South Kanara, may also be regarded as the most important centre 
of Vira-Saivism, which will be dealt with in the fifth volume of the 
present work. The village of Rajatapitha, where Madhva was born, 
may probably be identified with the modern Kalyanapura. He was 
a disciple of Acyutapreksa, and received the name of Purnaprajna 
at the time of initiation and later on another name, Ananda-tirtha; 
he is known by both these names. He at first studied the views of 
Sankara, but soon developed his own system of thought, which was 
directly opposed to that of Sankara. He refuted twenty-one Bhdsyas 
which were written by other teachers who preceded him; and Sesa, 
the disciple of Chalari-nrsimhacarya, the commentator on the 
Madhva-vijaya of Narayana Bhatta, enumerates the designations of 
these commentators on the Brahma-sutra as follows; Bharatlvijaya; 
Samvidananda; Brahmaghosa; Satananda; Vagbhata; Vijaya; 
Rudra Bhatta; Vamana; Yadavapraka^a; Ramanuja; Bhartrpra- 
panca; Dravida; Brahmadatta; Bhaskara; Pisaca; Vrittikara; 
Vijaya Bhatta; Visnukranta; VMindra; Madhavadesaka; Sankara. 
Even in Rajatapithapura he once defeated a great scholar of the 
Sankara school who came to visit Madhva’s teacher Acyutapreksa. 
He then went to the South with Acyutapreksa and arrived at the 
city of Visnumangala^. From here he went southwards and arrived 
at Anantapura (modern Trivandrum). Here he had a long fight 
with the Sankarites of the Srngeri monastery. Thence he proceeded 
to Dhanuskoti and Ramesvaram, and offered his adoration to Visnu. 
He defeated on the way there many opponents and stayed in 
Ramesvaram for four months, after which he came back to Udipi. 
Having thus established himself in the South as a leader of a new 
faith, Madhva started on a tour to North India, and, crossing the 
Ganges, went to Hardwar, and thence to Badarika, where he met 
Vyasa. He was here asked by Vyasa to write a commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra repudiating the false Bhdsya of Sankara. He then 
returned to Udipi, converting many Sankarites on the way, such as 
Sobhana Bhatta and others residing near the banks of the Godavari^. 
He at last converted Acjutapreksa to his own doctrines. In .the 
^ Madhva-’viyayay v. 30. ® Ibid. ix. 17. 
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eleventh and the thirteenth chapters of the Madhva^vijaya we read 
the story of the persecution of Madhva by Padma-tirtha, the head of 
the Srhgeri monastery, who tried his best to obstruct the progress 
of the new faith initiated by Madhva and even stole away Madhva’s 
books, which were, however, returned to him through the inter- 
cession of the local Prince Jayasimha of Visnumahgala; the faith 
continued to grow, and Trivirama Pandita, the father of Narayana 
Bhatta, the author of Mani-manjarl and Madhva-vijaya^ and many 
other important persons were converted to the Madhva faith. In his 
last years Madhva again made a pilgrimage to the North and is 
said to have rejoined Vyasa, and to be still staying with him. He is 
said to have lived for seventy-nine years and probably died in 1 198 
saka or a.d. 1276. He was known by various names, such as 
Purmprajha, Ananda-tirtha, Nandi-tirtha and Vasudeva^. 

The treatment of the philosophy of Madhva which is to follow 
was written in 1930; and so the present writer had no opportunity 
of diving into Mr Sarma’s excellent work which appeared some 
time ago, when the manuscript of the present work was ready for 
the Press. Padmanabhasura’s Madhva-siddhanta-sdra contains a 
treatment of Madhva’s doctrines in an epitomized form. Madhva 
wrote thirty-seven works. These are enumerated below 

(i) The Rg-bhdsya a commentary to the Rg-veda, I. 1-40; 
(2) The Krama-nir'mya, a discussion on the proper reading and 

^ A few works in English have appeared on Madhva. The earliest accounts 
are contained in “Account of the Madhva Gooroos” collected by Major 
MacKenzie, 24 August 1800, printed on pp. 33 ff. of the “Characters” in the 
Asiatic Annual Register, 1804 (London, 1806); H. H. Wilson’s “Sketch of 
the religious sects of the Hindus,” reprinted from Vols. xvi and xvii of Asiatic 
R£seatches, London, 1861, i, pp. 139 ff.; Krishnaswami Aiyar*s Mard/im 
Madhvaism, Madras; R. G. Bhandarkar’s Vai$navism, Saivaism and Minor 
Religious Systems; Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. xxn, “Dharwar,” Bombay, 1884; 
G. Venkoba Rao*s “A sketch of the History of the Maddhva AchSryas,” be- 
ginning in Indian Antiquary, XLiii (i9i4)» and C. M. PadmanabhacHrya’s Life of 
Madhvdcdrya. S. Subba Rao has a complete translation of the commentary of 
Sri MadhvScarya on the Brahma-sutra and a translation in English of the 
Bhagavad-gUd with the commentary according to Sri MadhyScarya’s Bhd^ya, 
The preface of this Bhagavad-gUd contains an account of Madhva’s life from 
an orthodox point of view. There is also P. Ramchandra Roo’s The Brahma 
Sutras, translated literally according to the commentary of Sri MadhvacSrya 
(Sanskrit, Kumbakonam, 1902); G. A. Grierson has a very interesting article on 
Madhva in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. vin; Mr NagarSja Saima 
has recently published a recondite monograph on the philosophy of Madhva. 

See Helmuth von Glasenapp’s Madhvas Philosophic des Vishnu-Glaubens, 
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order of tht Aitareya-Brahmanay iv. x-\y Aitareya-Aranyakay iv. i, 
and the Vedic hymns cited therein; (3) The Aitareya-upanisad'- 
bhdsya; (4) The Brhaddranyaka-upanisad-bhasya; (5) Chandogya- 
upanisad-bhasya; (6) Taittinya-upanisad-bhdsya; (7) Isdvdsya^ 
upanisad'-bhdsya; (8) Kdthaka-upanisad-bhdsya; (9) Mutidaka- 
upanisad’-bhdsya'y (10) Md^ukya-upanisad-bhdsya; (ii) Promo- 
panisad-bhdsya; (12) Kenopanisad-bhdsya; (13) Mahdhhdrata- 
tdtparya-nirnaya\ (14) Bhagavad-gitd-bhdsya\ (15) Bhagavad-gitd- 
tdtparya-nirnaya\ (16) Bhdgavata-tdtparya-nirimya\ (17) Brahma- 
sutra-bhdsya; (18) Brahma-sutrdnubhdsya; (19) Brahma-sutrdnu- 
vydkhydna; (20) Brahma-sutrdnuvydkhydna-nirnaya; (21) Pra- 
mdna-laksana] (22) Kathd-laksana; (23) Upddhi-khai^am; (24) 
Mdydvdda-khardcma'y (25) Prapafica-mithydtdmmdna-kha^ana; 
(26) Tattvoddyota; (27) Tattva-viveka; (28) Tattva-samkhydna; 
(29) Visnu-tattva-nirnaya; (2^) Tantra-sdra-samgraha; {^i) KrsM- 
mrta-mahdrnava; (32) Yati-pranava-kalpa; (33) Sadacdra-smrti; 
(34) Jayanti-nirnaya or the Jayantl-kalpa; (35) Yamaka-bhdrata; 
(36) Nrsimha-nakha-stotra; (37) Dvddasa-stotra. 

In the list given in the Grantha-mdlikdstotra of Jaya-tirtha 
we have Sannyasa-paddhati instead of Brahma-sutrdnuvydkhyd- 
nydya-nirnaya. The Catalogus Catalogorum of Aufrecht refers to 
the report on the search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay 
Presidency during the year 1882-3 by R. G. Bhandarkar, and 
enumerates a number of other books which are not mentioned in 
the Grantha-mdlikd-stotra, These are as follows: 

Atmajhdna-pradesa-tikdy Atmopadesa-tikdy Arya-stotrUy Upade- 
sasahasra-ttkdy Upanisat-prasthanOy Aitareyopanisad-bhdsya-tippaniy 
Kdthakopanisad-bhdsya-iippanty Kenopanisad-hha^a-tippanly Kau- 
sitakyupanisad-bhdsya-tippanly Khapuspa-ttkdy Guru-stutiy Govinda- 
bhdsya-pUhakUy Govinddstaka-tzkdy Gaudapddtya-bhdsya-tikdy 
Chdndogyopanisad-bkdsya-tippantyTaittmyopanisad-bhdsya-tippaniy 
Taittmya-sruti-vdrttika-ttkdy Triputlprdkarana-tikdy Ndrdyanopani- 
sad-bhdsya-tippaniy NydyarvivaranUy Pafktkarana-prakriyd-viva- 
ranOy Prasnopanisad-bhdsya-tippaniy Brhajjabdhpanisad-bhasyay 
Brhaddranyaka-bhdsya - tippaniy Brhaddranyaka - vdrttika - tikdy 
Brahma-sutra-bhdsya-tikdy Brahma-suira-bhdsya-nirnaya, Brahma- 
nanduy Bhakti-rasdyanOy Bhagavad-gitd-prasthdnay Bhagavad- 
gltd-bhdsya-vivecanay Mandukyopanisad-bhasya-tippaniy Mita- 
bhdsinty Rdmottara-tdpamya-bhdsyay V dkyasudhd-tlkdy Visnusaha- 
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smndtna-bhasyay Vedanta-varttikay ^ankara^-vijaya, Sahkamcdrya-- 
avatdra^kathdy ^atoMoka^tikd, Samhitopanisad’-bhdsyay Samhito-^ 
panisad-bhdsya-tippanty Sattattva, Saddcdra-stuti-stotra, Smrti- 
vivaranay Smrti-sdra-samuccayay Svarupa-nirnaya-tikdy Harimtde^ 
stotra-fikd. 

Succession List of Madhva Gurus. 

Bhandarkar in his search for Sanskrit MSS. in 1882-3 gives the 
names of teachers with the dates of their deaths. Thus Ananda-tirtha 
or Madhva was succeeded by Padmanabha-tirtha 1126 hkuy and he 
by Narahari-tirtha 1135 iaka ; Madhava-tirtha 1152; Aksobhya-tirtha 
1169; Jaya-tirtha 1190; Vidyadhiraja-tirtha 1254; Kavindra-tirtha 
1261; Vagi^a-tirtha 1265; Ramachandra-tirtha 1298; Vidyani- 
dhi-tlrtha 1306; Raghunatha-Urtha 1364; Raghuvarya-tirtha 1419; 
Raghtittama-Urtha 1457; Vedavyasa-tirtha 1481 ; Vidyadhi^a-tirtha 
1493; Vedanidhi-tirtha 1497; Satyavrata-tirtha 1560; Satyani- 
dhi-tlrtha 1582; SatyanMha-tirtha 1595; Satyabhinava-tirtha 1628; 
Satyapurna-Urtha 1648; Satyavijaya-tirtha 1661; Satyapriya-tirtha 
1666; Satyabodha-Urtha 1705 ;Satyasanmdhana“tirtha 1716; Satya- 
vara-tirtha 1719; Satyadhama-tirtha 1752; Satyasara-tirtha 1763; 
Satyaparayana-tirtha 1785; Satyakama-tlrtha 1793; Satyesti-tirtha 
1794; Satyaparayam-tirtha 1801 ; Satyavit-tirthawas living in 1882, 
when the Search for Sanskrit MSS. was being written. Thus we 
have a list of thirty-five Gurus, including Madhva, from 1198 iaka 
(the year of the death of Madhva) to Satyavit-tirtha, who was living in 
saka 1804 or a.d. 1882. This list was drawn up in consonance with 
the two lists procured at Belgaumand Poona. It is largely at variance 
with the list given in the introduction to the commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra by Baladeva. Baladeva gives the list as follows: 

Madhva, Padmanabha, Nrhari, Madhava, Aksobhya, Jaya-tirtha, 
Jnanasimha, Day^idhi, Vidyanidhi, Rajendra, Jayadharma, 
Purusottama-tirtha, Brahmanda-tirtha, Vyasa-tirtha, Laksmipati, 
Madhavendra, Isvara. Isvara was a teacher of Caitanya. We see that 
the list given by Baladeva is right as far as Jaya-tirtha; but after 
Jaya-tirtha the list given by Baladeva is in total discrepancy with 
the two lists from the Madhva Mathas in Belgaum and Poona. 
Under the circumstances we are unable to accept the list of Gurus 
given by Baladeva, which has many other discrepancies into details 
whereof we need not enter. 
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Important Madhva Works. 

The Mahdbharata-tdtparya-nirmya. This work of Madhva 
consists of thirty-two chapters and is written in verse. In the first 
chapter Madhva begins with a very brief summary of his views. 
He says there that the four Vedas, the Pancar atr as, ’ Maha- 

bhdrata, the original Ratnayana, and the Brahma-sutras are the only 
authoritative scriptural texts, arid that anything that contradicts 
them is to be regarded as invalid. The Vai^va Puranas, being 
essentially nothing more than an elaboration of the Pancaratras, 
should also be regarded as valid scriptures. The smrti literature of 
Manu and others is valid in so far as it does not come into conflict 
with the teachings of the Vedas, the Mahdbharata, the Pancaratras 
and the Vaisnava Puranas^. Other Nostras such as those of Buddhism 
were made by Visnu to confuse the Asuras, and Siva also produced 
the Saiva ^dstra for the same object at the command of Visnu. 
All the Sutras that speak of the unity of the self with Brahman 
either in the present life or at liberation are false. Visnu is the true 
Lord, and is also called Narayana or Vasudeva. The process of the 
world is real and is always associated with five-fold differences, viz. 
that between the self and God, between the selves themselves, 
between matter and God, between matter and matter, and between 
matter and self'*. It is only the gods and the best men that may 
attain salvation through knowledge and grace of God ; ordinary men 
pass through cycles of births and rebirths, and the worst are cursed 
in hell. Neither the demons nor those who are eternally liberated 
have to go through a cycle of birth and rebirth. The demons cannot 

1 fg-&dciyas catvdrah panca-rdtrani ca hhdraiarfi 
mUla-rdmdyanam Brahma-sUtram manam svatah stnrtam, 

Mahdbkdrata-tdtparya-nirnaya, i. 30. 
a-viruddhani tu yat tv a$ya pramdnam tac ca ndnyathd 
etad-viruddhani yat tu sydn na tan mdnam kathancana 
vai^navdni purdndni pdncaTdtTdtmakatvatah 
pramdndny evam manvadyafi smrtayo*py anukUlatah. 

Ibid. I. 31-3^^* 

2 jagat-pravdhah satyo'yam panca-bheda-samanvitah 
jlvesayor bhidd caiva jlva-bhedah paras-param 
jadesayor jadanam cajada-jlva-bhida tathd 
panca hhedd ime nitydh sarvdvasthdsu nityasak 
muktdndm ca na hlyante tdratamyam ca sarvadd. 

Ibid. I. 69-71- 
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tmder any circumstances attain salvation. The theory of eternal 
damnation is thus found only in Madhva, and in no other system 
of Indian philosophy. Men can attain salvation when they worship 
God as being associated with all good qualities and as being blissful 
and omniscient. Even in the state of liberation there are individual 
differences between the selves, and the perfect and desireless 
{niskama) worship of God is the only means of salvation. It is 
only through devotion (bhakti) that there can be liberation; even 
the emancipated enjoy the eternal flow of pleasure through 
devotion; bhakti, or devotion, is here defined as an affection with 
the full consciousness of the greatness of the object of devotion^, 
and it is regarded as the universal solvent. Even the performance 
of all religious duties cannot save a man from hell, but bhakti can 
save a man even if he commits the worst sin. Without bhakti even 
the best religious performances turn into sin, and with bhakti even 
the worst sins do not affect a man. God is pleased only with bhakti 
and nothing else, and He alone can give salvation. 

In the second chapter Madhva says that in the Mahabharata- 
tatparya-^ninmya he tries to summarize the essential teachings of 
the Mahdbhdrata, the text of which in his time had become 
thoroughly corrupt; and that, difficult as the Mahdbharata itself is, 
it had become still more difficult to get to the root of it from these 
corrupt texts. He further says that in order to arrive at the correct 
reading he had procured the text of the Mahdbharata from various 
countries and that it is only by comparison of these different texts 
that he made his attempt to formulate its essential teachings in 
consonance with the teachings of other sdstras and the Vedas^. 
According to Madhva the Mahdbhdrata is an allegory, which shows 
a struggle between good and evil; the good representing the 
Pandavas, and the evil representing the sons of Dhitarastra. The 
object of the Mahdbhdrata is to show the greatness of Visnu. 
Madhva does not follow the order of the story as given in the 
Mahdbhdrata, he omits most of the incidental episodes, and 
supplements the story with others culled from other Purdnas and 

^ bhaktyarthdny akhildny eva hhaktir mok^dya kevald 

muktdnam api bhaktir hi nitydnanda^sva-tUpinl 
jhdna’-purva-para-sneko nityo bhaktir itlryate. 

Mahabharata-tatparya-nirnaya, i. 106-7. 

® sdstrdntard^i sahjdnan veddms cdsya prasddatah 

dese dese tathd granthdn dr^pod caiva prthagvidhdn. Ibid. n. 7. 
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the Ramayana. Thus he gives a summary of the Ramayam and 
also the story of Krsna in the Bhdgavata-purdna as being a part of 
the Mahdbhdrata, In his treatment of the general story dso he 
insists on the super-excellence of Bhima and Krsna. 

There are several commentaries on this work of Madhva, viz., 
that by Janardana Bhatta, called the Paddrtha-dlpikd; by Varada- 
raja, called the Mahdsubodhim or the Prakdsa; by Vadirajasvami; 
by Vitthalacarya-sunu ; by Vyasa-tirtha; the Durghatdrthaprakdsikd, 
by Satyabhinava Yati: the Mahdbhdrata-tdtparya-nirnaya-vydkhyd 
(called also the Padarthadlpika); the Mahdbhdrata-tdtparya- 
nirnaya-vydkhyd (called also Bhdvacandrikd)y by Srinivasa; and the 
Mahdbhdrata-tdtparya-nirnaydmkramanikd, which is a small work 
giving a general summary of the work in verse. There were also 
other commentaries by Krsnacarya, Laksmana Simha and Jaya- 
khandin Sirnha. 

In the Bhdgavata-tdtparya-nirnaya Madhva selects some of 
the important verses from the twelve skandhas of the Bhdgavata- 
purdnUy and adds short annotations with the selected verses from 
the selected chapters of each of the skandhas. These are not con- 
tinuous, and many of the chapters are sometimes dropped alto- 
gether ; they are also brief, and made in such a manner that his own 
dualistic view may appear to be the right interpretation of the 
Bhdgavata. He sometimes supports his views by reference to the 
other PurdnaSy and in conclusion he gives a short summary of his 
view as representing the true view of the Bhdgavata. The Bhdgavata- 
tdtparya-nirnaya is commented upon by various writers ; some of 
the commentaries are Bhdgavata-tdtparya-vydkhyd (called also 
Tdtparya-bodhim), Bhdgavata-tdtparya-nirnaya-vydkhyd-vivaranay 
Bhdgavata’-tdtparya-nirnaya-vydkhyd-prabodhinty Bhdgavata-tdt- 
parya-nirnaya-vydkhyd-padya-ratndvaliy Bhdgavata-tdtparya-nir- 
naya-vydkhyd-prakdsay by Srinivasa (a brief work in prose), and 
Bhdgavata-tdtparya-nirnaya-tikdy by Jadupati, Chalari and Veda- 
garbhanarayanacarya. 

The Gitd-tdtparyq of Madhva is a work in prose and verse, 
giving a summary of the essence of the Gitd as understood by 
Madhva. It is a continuous summary of all the eighteen chapters 
of the Gitd in serial order. The summary, however, often quotes 
verses from the Gita, which, however, are sometimes interrupted 
by small prose texts serving as links, sometimes of an explanatory 
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nature, sometimes referring to purdnic and other texts in support 
of Madhva’s interpretations, and sometimes introducing the con- 
text and the purpose of the verses of the GUd- — ^they sometimes 
introduce also discussions in prose against the monistic interpreta- 
tion of the Gita by Sankara. The Tdtparya^ a work of about 145^ 
granthas, is commented upon by the famous Madhva author Jaya- 
tirtha; the commentary is cslhd Bhagavad-gUa-tatpary a- nirnay a- 
vydkhyd or Nydya-dipikd. This Nydya^dipikd was commented 
upon by Vitthala-suta-srinivasacarya or Tamraparni-^rlnivasacarya 
in a work called Tdtparya-dipikd-vydkhyd-nydya^dtpa-’kirandvalt. 
The Bhagavadgita-tatparya had at least two other commentaries, 
the Tdtparya-tippam, by Padmanabha-tirtha, and the Nydya-dtpa- 
bhdva-prakdsa, by Satyaprajna-bhiksu. In addition to this Madhva 
wrote also a work styled Gltd-bhasydy in which he takes up the 
important slokasy chapter by chapter, and in the course of com- 
menting on them discusses many important problems of a contro- 
versial nature. Thus, following Kumarila, he says that it is because 
the sdstra is aparijneya (of transcendent origin) that there is an 
absolute validity of the sdstras. Regarding the performance of 
karmas he says that they are to be performed because of the 
injunctions of the without any desire for fruit. The only 

desires that should not be abandoned are for greater knowledge 
and a greater rise of bhakti; even if the karmas do not produce 
any fruit, they will at least produce the satisfaction of the Lord, 
because in following the injunctions of the sdstras the individual 
has obeyed the commands of God. He also controverts the 
Sahkara-view of monism, and says that, if God reflects Himself 
in men, the reflection cannot be identified with the original. The 
so-called upddhi or condition is supposed to make the difference 
between the Brahman and the individual. It is not also coirect to 
say that, as water mixes with water, so also the individual at the 
time of salvation meets with God and there is no difference between 
them; for even when water mixes with water, there is difference, 
which explains the greater accumulation of water. So, in the state 
of salvation, the individual only comes closer to God, but never 
loses his personality. His state of moksa is said to be the most 
desirable because here one is divested of all sorrowful experiences, 
and has nothing to desire for oneself. It is in accordance with the 
difference in personality of different individuals; the state of 
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salvation differs with each person. The common element in the 
state of salvation is the fact that no emancipated person has to 
suffer any painful experience. Madhva also takes great pains to 
show that Narayana or Visnu is the greatest or the highest Lord. 
In dealing with the third chapter he says that in the beginningless 
world even one karma may lead to many births and the accumulated 
store of A^rmascouldneverhaveyielded their fullfmits to anyperson; 
therefore, even if one does not do any karmay he cannot escape the 
fruits which are in store for him as the result of his past karmas; 
consequently no good can be attained by the non-performance of 
karma. It is only the karma performed without any motive or 
desire that associates with knowledge and leads to salvation; so the 
non-performance of karma can never lead to salvation by itself. 
Madhva repudiates the idea that salvation can be attained by death 
in holy places, as the latter can only be attained by knowledge of 
Brahman. One is forced to perform the karmas by the force of 
one’s internal samskdras or sub-conscious tendencies. It is un- 
necessary to show in .further detail that in this way Madhva 
interprets the Gitd in support of his own doctrines; and he also 
often tries to show that the view propounded by him is in con- 
sonance with the teachings of other Purdnas and the Upanisads, 
There is a number of works on Madhva’s interpretation of the 
Gitd: Gitdrtha-samgraha by Raghavendra, Gitd-vivrti by Ragha- 
vendra Yati, Gitd-vivrti by Vidyadhiraja BhattopMhyaya, and 
Prameya-dipikd by Jaya-tirtha, which has a further commentary 
on it, called Bhdva-prakdsa, Madhva wrote another commentary 
on the Brahma-sutray the Brahma-sutra-hhdsya, It is a small work 
of about 2500 granthaSy and the commentary is brief and sug- 
gestive^. He wrote also another work, the Anubhdsyay which is a 
brief summary of the main contents and purport of the Brahma^- 
sutra. This has also a number of commentaries, by Jaya-tirtha, 
AnantaBhatta, Ghalari-nrsimha, Raghavendra-tirtha and Sesacarya. 
There is also a work called Adhikarandrtha-samgrahay by 
Padmanabhacarya. The Brahma-sutfa-bhdsy a of Ananda-tirtha has 
a commentary by Jaya-tirtha, called Tattva-prakasikd. This has a 
number of commentaries : the Tdtparya-prakdiikd’-bhdm-bodha and 
the Tdtparya-prakdnkd-gata^ftydya-mvarana by Raghuttama Yati, 
and Bhava-dipika or Tattva-prakasikd-tippaniy the Tantra-dipikdy 
^ A verse containing thiny-two letters is called &grantha. 
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by Raghavendra Yati, Tatparya-candrikd, by Vyasa-tirtha, which 
had other commentaries, viz. the Tatparya-candrikd-prakaia by 
Ke^ava Yati, Tatparya-candrikd-nydya-vivarana by Timman- 
nacarya (or Timmapura-raghunathacarya), and Tdiparya^-candriko-- 
ddharana--nydya-vtvarana. Besides these the Tattva-prakdsikd had 
other commentaries; thft Abhinava-candrikd by Satyanatha Yati, 
one by Srinivasa called Tattva-prakdsikd-vdkydrtha-manjan, and 
also the Vdkydrtha-tnuktdvali by the same author. The T dtpary a- 
candnkd had another commentary, by Gururaja, and the Tattva-- 
prakdsikd hzd another, the Tantra-dtpikd. The Bhdsya of Madhva 
was also commented upon by Jagannatha Yati (the Bhdsya-dtpikd), 
by Vitthala-suta-^rinivasa (the Bhdsya-fippani-prameya-muktdvalt)^ 
by Vadiraja (the Gurvartha-dtpikd\ by Tamraparni-^rinivasa, and 
by Sumatindra-tirtha. There are also two others, the Brahma^sUtra^ 
bhdsydrtha-sarngraha and ^he Brahma-sutrdrtha, The Anubhdsya 
of Madhva was commented upon by Nrsimha, Jaya-tirtha, 
Ananta Bhatta, Chalari-nrsimha, Raghavendra-tirtha and Sesacarya. 
Further, Madhva wrote another work on the Brahma-sutra called 
the Anuvydkhydna. This was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha in his 
Panjikd and Nydya-sudhd, and also by Jadupati and Srinivasa- 
tirtha. There is also another commentary on it, called Brahma'- 
sutrdnuvyakhydna-nydya-sambandha-dipikd. Of these the Nydya^- 
sudhd of Jaya-tirtha is an exceedingly recondite work of great 
excellence. Anuvydkhydna is commented upon by Raghuttama in 
his Nydya-sutra-nibandha-pradlpa and also in his Anuvydkhydna- 
tikd. The Nydya-sudhd itself was commented on by several writers. 
Thus we have commentaries by Srinivasa-tirtha, Jadupati, Vitthala- 
sutananda-tirtha, by Kesava Bhatta (the Sesa-vdkydrtha-candrikd), 
byRamacandra-tirtha, Kundalagirisuri, Vidyadhi^a, Timmannarya,' 
Vadiraja, and Raghavendra Yati. We have also the Nydyasudho- 
panydsa, by Sripadaraja. The Anuvydkhydna is a small work in 
verse which follows chapter by chapter the essential logical position 
of all tht Brahma-sutras. Madhva says there that in rendering the in- 
terpretations he followed the trustworthy scriptural texts — the Vedas 

and also logical reasoning^. He further says in the introduction 
that it is for the purpose of clearing his views in a proper manner that 

^ dtma-vdkyatayd tena sruti-mulatayd tathd 

yukti-mUlatayd caiva prdmd^yaifi trividhatn mahat. 

Anuvydkhydna^ i. i. 
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he writes the Anuvydkhyana, though he had already written a bhdsya 
on the Brahma-^sutra, He says in the first chapter that the Omkara 
which designates the Brahman and which is also the purport of 
Gayatr! is also the purport of all the Vedas and one should seek to 
know it. Those who seek to know the Brahman please God by such 
an endeavour, and by His grace are emancipated. The existence of 
all things, actions, time, character and selves depends upon God, 
and they may cease to exist at His will. God gives knowledge to the 
ignorant and salvation to the wise. The source of all bliss for the 
emancipated person is God Himself. All bondage is real, for it is 
perceived as such ; nor is there any means by which one can prove 
the falsity of bondage, for if there were any proofs of its falsity, the 
proofs must be existent, and that would destroy the monistic view. 
The mere one cannot split itself into proof and the object of proof. 
So all experiences should be regarded as real. That which we find 
in consonance with practical behaviour should be regarded as real. 
The monists assert that there are three kinds of existence, but they 
cannot adduce any proofs. If the universe were really non- 
existent, how could it affect anybody’s interests in a perverse 
manner? Brahman cannot be regarded as being only pure “being,” 
and the world-appearance cannot be regarded as false, for it is never 
negated in experience. If this world is to be known as different 
from pure non-being or the non-existent, then the non-existent has 
also to be known, which is impossible. It has been suggested that 
illusion is an example of non-existence, viz., the appearance of a 
thing as that which it is not. This virtually amounts to the assertion 
that appearance consists only of a being which does not exist, and 
this is also said to be indefinable. But such a position leads to a 
vicious infinite, because the reality of many entities has to depend 
on another and that on another and so on. Existence of a thing 
depends upon that which is not being negated, and its not being 
negated depends upon further experience and so on. Moreover, if 
the pure differenceless entity is self-luminous, how can it be covered 
by ajndna} Again, unless it is possible to prove the existence of 
ajndnay the existence of falsehood as a category cannot be proved. 
It is needless, however, for us to follow the whole argument of the 
Amvydkhydna, as it will be dealt with in other forms as elaborated 
by Vyasa-tirtha in his Nydydmrta in controversy with the Advaita^* 
siddhi. 
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' Madhva also wrote a Prafnana-laksma^ Katha-lak§ma^ 

Mithydivanumana-khandana^ Upadhi-^khandana^ Maya-^vada-^hhan- 
dana^ Tattva’-samkhydna^ Tattmddyota^ Tattva-viveka^ Vimu- 
tattva-^nirnaya, Karma-ntrmya\ The Pramdna-laksam has a 
number of commentaries: Nydya-kalpalatd^ by Jaya-tirtha, 
Sannydya-dtpikd, and others by Kesava-tirtha, Panduranga, Pad- 
manabha-tirtha, and Candake^ava- The Nydya-kalpalatd of Jaya- 
tirtha is a work of 1450 granthm; it has a commentary called 
Nydya-kalpalatd-vydkhyd, by two other authors. One of them 
is a pupil of Vidyadhisa Yati, but nothing is known about the 
author of the other work. There are also two other commentaries, 
the Prabodhint and the Nydya-manjan^ by Candake^avacarya. 
Other works relating to the same subject (the Madhva logic) are the 
Nydya-muktdvaliy by Raghavendra Yati, Nydya-maukiikd-'tndld^ by 
Vijayindra, and Nydya-ratndval% by Vadiraja. Jaya-tirtha himself 
wrote a work called Pramana-paddhati, which has a large number 
of commentaries (by Ananta Bhatta, Vede^a-bhiksu, Vijayindra, 
Vitthala Bhatta, Satyanatha Yati, Nrsimha-tirtna, Raghavendra- 
tirtha, Narayana Bhatta, Janardana Bhatfa, and two others by un- 
known authors, the Bhava-dtpa and the Padartha-candrika). The 
Kathd-laksana of Madhva was commented on by Padmanabha-tfrtha, 
Kesava Bhattaraka, and Jaya-tirtha. The Mithydtvdmmdna-khan-- 
dana of Madhva has at least four commentaries, by Jaya-tirtha, 
the fourth being the Manddra-manjan. The Upadhi-^khandam 
has at least three commentaries, by Jaya-tirtha, Ananta Bhatfa 
and Srinivasa-tirtha. Both Snnivasa-tirtha and Padmanabha-tirtha 
wrote commentaries on Jaya-tirtha’s commentary named Vpddhi-^ 
khxiT^na-vydldiyd-^ The Maya-^vada-khandana of Madhva 

was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha, Srinivasa-tirtha, Vyasa-tirtha, 
Kesavamisra, Ananta Bhatta and Padmanabha-tirtha. The Tattva-- 
sanikhydna of Madhva was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha, 
Srinivasa-tirtha, Ananta Bhatta, Venkatadrisuri, Satyaprajna Yati, 
Satyaprajna-tirtha, Maudgala Narasimhacarya, Timmannacarya, 
Gururaja and Yadupati. The commentary of Jaya-tirtha, the 
Tattm-samkkydna-vivarana, was commented upon by Satya- 
dhaTmd,YBti {Satya-dhatma-’tippaha), The Tattvoddyota of MzdhvB, 

^ These ten works of Madhva are called the daiaprakarana. Sometimes, 
however, the MithyStvammana-kkandana is replaced hy B^eda-‘brakma'^ 
pancikd. 
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was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha, Yadupati, Vede^a-bhiksu, 
Padmanabha-tirtha, Srinivasa-tlrtha, Narapandita, Raghavendra- 
tirtha, Vijayindra, Gururaja (or Ke^ava Bhattaraka). The Tattva- 
viveka of Madhva was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha, Ananta 
Bhatta and Srinivasa-tirtha. 

In the Kathd-laksana^ Madhva tries to give an estimate of the 
nature of various wholesome discussions (vada) as distinguished 
from unwholesome discussions (wrangling, vitandd), Vada is 
discussion between the teacher and the pupil for the elucidation of 
different problems or between two or more pupils who are interested 
in the discovery of truth by reasoning. When this discussion, how- 
ever, takes place through egotism, through a spirit of emulation, 
for the sake of victory through controversy, or for the attainment 
of fame, the discussion is called Unwholesome discussion, 
vitandd, is undertaken for the purpose of discrediting the true points 
of view by specious argument. There may be one or more presidents 
{prasnika) in a dis9ussion, but such a person or persons should be 
strictly impartial. All discussions must be validly based, on the 
scriptural texts, and these should not be wrongly interpreted by 
specious argument^. The Kathd-laksana of Madhva seems to have 
been based on a work called Brahma-tarka, The nature of vada^ 
jalpay and vitandd according to the Nyaya philosophy has already 
been treated in the first volume of the present work^. 

, It is unnecessary to enter into the Prapanca-mithydtvdnumdna- 
khandana, JJpddhi-khandana and Mdydvdda-khandana^ because the 
main subject-matter of these tracts has been dealt with in our treat- 
ment of Vyasa-tirtha’s Nydydmrta in controversy with the Advaita- 
siddhi. 

The Tattva-samkhydna is a small tract of eleven verses which 
relates in brief some of the important tenets of Madhva’s doctrines. 
Thus it says that there are two categories — ^the independent and 
the dependent; Visnu alone is independent. The category of the 
dependent is of two kinds — ^the existent and the non-existent. 
The non-existent or the negation is of three kinds — ^negation before 
production {prdgabhdva)^ negation by destruction {dhvamsd- 

^ Mr Nagaraja Sarma has summarized the contents of the Kathd^laksana, 
utilizing the materials of the commentators Jaya-tirtha, Raghavendrasvami and 
Vede^a-tirtha, in the Reign of Realism. 

® On the subject of the nature of kathd and the conditions of disputation see 
also Kharjidana-khanda^khadyay pp. 20 ff,, Benares, 1914. 
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bhdva), and universal negation {atyantabhavd). The ejdstents 

are again conscious or unconscious. The conscious entities are 
again twofold, those who are associated with sorrows and those who 
are not so. Those who are associated with sorrows are again two- 
fold, viz., those who are emancipated and those who are in sorrow. 
Those who are in sorrow are again twofold, viz., those who are 
worthy of salvation and those who are not. There are others who 
are not worthy of salvation at any time. The worst men, the demons, 
the rdksasas and the piidcas are not worthy of salvation at any time. 
Of these there are two kinds, viz., those who are already damned in 
hell and those who pursue the course of samsdra but are doomed to 
hell. The unconscious entities are again threefold, the eternal, the 
non-eternal, and the partly eternal and partly non-etemal. The 
Vedas alone are eternal. The sacred literature of the Pur anas, 
time and prakrti are both eternal and non-eternal; for, when 
in essence the teachings of the Purdnas are eternal, time and 
prakrti are eternal; in their evolution they are non-eternal. The 
non-etemal again is twofold — the created and the uncreated 
{sarnslista and asamslista). The uncreated ones are mahat, aham, 
buddhi, manas, the senses, the tanmdtras and the five bhutis, Th\5 
world and all that exists in the world are created. Creation really 
means being prompted into activities, and as such the created 
entities undergo various stages: God alone is the inward mover 
of all things and all changes. The Tattva-viveka of Madhvi. 
is as small a work as the Tattm'-samkhydna, consisting only of 
a dozen granthas, and deals more or less with the same subject: 
it is therefore unnecessary to give a general summary of its 
contents. 

The Tattvoddyota, however, is a somewhat longer work in 
verse and prose. It starts with a question, whether there is a 
difference between the emancipated souls, and Madhva says that the 
emancipated souls are different from God because they had been 
emancipated at a particular time. They cannot be both different and 
non-different from God, for that would be meaningless. The con- 
cept of anirvacantya of the Vedantists has no illustration to support 
it. Madhva takes pains to refute the theory of anirvacantya with 
the help of scriptural texts, and he holds that the so-called falsity of 
the Sankarites cannot be supported by perception, inference or 
implication. There is no reason to think that the world-appearances 
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as such cannot be negated^. He further says that, if everything in 
the world were false, then the allegation that the world would be 
contradicted in experience would also be false. If the contradiction 
of the world be false, then virtually it amounts to saying that the 
world-experience is never contradicted. If it is said that the world- 
appearance is different from being and if the predicate ‘‘being’’ 
means the class-concept of being, then it is a virtual admission of a 
plurality of existents, without which the class-concept of being is 
impossible. If however the predicate “being” means pure being, 
then, since such a pure “being” is only Brahman, its difference 
from the world would be an intelligible proposition, and it would 
not prove the so-called anirvacanlya. It is said that falsity is that 
which is different from both being and non-being, and that would 
virtually amount to saying that that which is not different is alone 
true^. On such a supposition the plurality of causes or of effects or 
the diversities of grounds in inferences must all be discarded as 
false, and knowledge would be false. Knowledge implies diversity ; 
for the knower, the knowledge and the object of knowledge cannot 
be the same. Again, it is wrong to hold that ignorance rests in the 
object of knowledge or the Brahman; for the ignorance always 
belongs to the knowledge. If on the occasion of knowledge it is 
held that the ignorance belonging to the objects is removed, then, 
the ignorance being removed in the object by one person’s know- 
ledge of it, all persons should be able to know the object. If any 
knowing of the jug means that the ignorance resting in the jug is 
removed, then, the ignorance being removed, the jug should be 
known even by persons who are not present here^. Again, if by the 
knowledge of any object the ignorance resting in another object be 
removed, then by the knowledge of the jug the ignorance in other 
objects could be removed. 

Again, a material object is that which never can be a knower. 

na ca bddhyatn jagad ity atra hincin manam, 

Tattvoddyota, p. 242. 

^ sad~vilak?anatvam a-sad-vilak^artatvam ca miihyd ity a-vilak^aimm eva 
satyarjt sydt. Ibid, p. 242(a). 

® nahi jndna-jneyayor ekdkdratd nahi 

ajnasya ghatdsrayatvam brodimdh ayatvaTri vd 
asti; pumgatam eva hi tamojndnena 
nivartate; vi?aydhrayantced ajnanam 
fdvartate tarhi ekena jhdtasya ghatasya 
any air ajhdtatvam na sydt. Ibid. p. 242. 
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For that reason the self, as a knower, can never be regarded as 
material. But according to the monists the dtman which is equalized 
with Brahman, being without any quality, can never be a knower, 
and, if it cannot be a knower, it must be of the nature of a material 
object, which is impossible. Also the self, or the dtman^ cannot be 
a false knower, for the category of falsehood as the indefinable 
(or anirvacamya) has already been refuted. If materiality means 
non-luminousness (aprakdsatva), then we have to admit that 
the self, which is differenceless, is unable to illumine itself or any- 
thing else; and thus the self would be non-luminous. The self 
cannot illumine itself, because then it would itself be the subject 
and object of its work of illumination, which is impossible. The 
other objects, being false (according to the monists), cannot be 
illuminated either. If they are no objects and if they are only false, 
they cannot be illuminated. Thus the monists fail to explain the 
nature of the self-luminousness of Brahman. Again, the argument 
that things which are limited in time and space are false does not 
hold either; for time and the prakrti are not limited by time and 
space, and therefore they cannot be regarded as false, as the 
monists wish to think. Again, if it did hold, things which are 
limited by their own nature and character would consequently be 
false. Thus, the selves would be false, since they are different from 
one another in their character. 

Moreover, the world is perceived as true and real, and there is 
no one who has experienced it to be false (the perception of the 
smallness of the sun or of the moon is an illusion, due to the distance 
from which they are seen ; such conditions do not hold regarding 
the world as we perceive it). There is no reason which supports the 
view that the world is the product of ignorance. Again, the analogy 
of a magician and his magic is inapplicable to the world ; for the 
magician does not perceive his magic creation, nor is he deluded by 
it. But in the case under discussion God (the I^vara) perceives His 
own creation. Therefore the world cannot be regarded as magic or 
mdyd\ for God perceives everything directly. Thus, from whatever 
point of view one may discuss the doctrine of mdyd^ one finds it 
untenable, and there are no proofs which can support it. 

Madhva further holds that in the Brahma-sUtra, Book n, 
not only are various other philosophies refuted but that even the 
monistic doctrine has been refuted. The refutation of Buddhism 
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is in reality also a refutation of the monists, who are in reality 
nothing but crypto-Buddhists or Buddhists in disguise^. The 
sunyavadi Buddhists hold that truth is of two kinds, that which is 
samvrta, or of limited or practical importance only, and that which 
isparamdrthay or ultimately real. If one truly discusses the nature of 
things, there is no reality, and what is perceived as real is only an 
appearance. What is called the pdramdrthika reality means only the 
cessation of all appearance^. There is no difference between the 
qualityless Brahman and the mnya of the Buddhists. The quality- 
less Brahman is self-luminous and eternal; the sunya of the 
Buddhists is unknowable by mind or speech, and is also difference- 
less, self-luminous, and eternal. It is opposed to materiality, to 
practicality, to pain and suffering, and to cessation and the defects 
of bondage^. It is not actually a real-positive entity, though it 
supports all positive appearance ; and, though in itself it is eternal, 
from the practical point of view it appears in manifold characters. 
It is neither existent nor non-existent, neither good, nor bad — it is 
not a thing which one should either leave aside or take, for it is the 
eternal sunya^. It may be observed in this connection that the 
monists also do not believe in the reality of the characters of being 
and non-being, because the Brahman is devoid of all characters and 
qualities. Like iunya of the Buddhists, it is unspeakable, though it 
is referred to by all words, and it is unknowable, though all know- 
ledge refers to it^ Neither the Sahkarites nor the Sunyavadins 
believe in the category of being or positivity as characters. The 


^ na ca nir-visefa-brahma-vadinah sunydt kas cid vise^ah; 

tasya nirvise§ain svayambhutairi nirlepam ajaramardm 
sUnyam tattvam vijneyam manovdcdm agocaram, 

Tattvoddyota, p. 243 (a). 

2 satyam ca dvividhatti proktam sarrwrtam pdramdrthikam 
sainvYtatn vyavahdryam sydn nirvrtam pdramdrthikam 
vicdryamdnena satyan cdpi pr ally ate yasya tat sarnvrtam jndnarn vyavahdra- 
padan cay at. Ibid. p. 243(a). 

® nir-vise^am. svayam bhutam nirlepam ajardmaram 

iunyaifi tattvam avijheyam manovdcdm agocaram 
jddya-samvTti-duhkhdnta-purva~do$a'-virodhi yat 
nitya-bhdvanayd bhdtam tad bhdvam yogindm nayet 
bhdvdrtha-pratiyogitvam bhdvatvam vd na tattvata 
visvdkdranca samvrtya yasya tat padam ak^ayam. 

Ibid. p. 24 t^{a). 

* ndsya sattvam asattvam vd na do^o guna eva vd 

heyopddeya-rahitam tac chunyam padam ak§ayam. 

Ibid. p. 243. 
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Sunyavadin does not regard the mnya or the void as a character. 
The view of the Sahkarites, therefore, is entirely different from 
belief in a personal God, endowed with characters and qualities 
(which is the general purport of all valid scriptural texts). If the 
Brahman be void of all characters, it is beyond all determination. 
The monists think that the Brahman is absoluteless, differenceless, 
and this precludes them from resorting to any argument in support 
of their view; for all arguments presuppose relativity ^d difference. 
In the absence of any valid argument, and in the face of practical 
experience of the reality of the world, there is indeed nothing which 
can establish the monistic view. All arguments that would prove 
the falsity of the world will fall within the world-appearance and 
be themselves false. If all selves were identical, then there would be 
no difference between the emancipated and the un-emancipated 
ones. If it is held that all difference is due to ignorance, then God, 
who has no ignorance, would perceive Himself as one with all indi- 
vidual selves, and thus share their sufferings; but the scriptural 
text of the Gita definitely shows that God perceives Himself as 
different from ordinary individual selves. The experience of 
suffering cannot also be due to upadhi (or condition) which may 
act as a limit; for in spite of diversity of conditions the experiencer 
remains the same. Moreover, since God is free from all conditions, 
the difference of conditions ought not to prevent Him from per- 
ceiving His equality with all beings in sharing their sufferings. 
Those also who hold that there is only one individual and that 
all misconceptions are due to Him are wrong; for at his death 
there should be cessation of the differences. There is also no proof 
ill support of the view that all notion of difference and the ap- 
pearance of the world is due to the misconception of only one 
individual. Thus there are no proofs in support of the monistic 
view as held by the Sankarites. It is therefore time that the up- 
holders of the mdyd doctrine should flee, now that the omniscient 
Lord is coming to tear asunder the darkness of specious arguments 
and false interpretations of spiritual texts L 

The Karma-nirimya of Madhva deals with the nature of karma 
or scriptural duties, which forms the subject-matter of the 

^ palSy^hvani palayadhvcaii tvoraya mSyi-danavSfi 

sarvajno harir aySti tarkagama-dararibhid. 

Tattvoddyota^ p. 245 (<2). 
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PUwa-mtmdmsa. The PUrva-mmdmd ^ot only practically ignores 
the existence of God but also denies it, Madhva was himself a great 
believer in a personal God and therefore wished to interpret the 
Mimamsa in an authentic manner. He held that the various 
gods, e,g., Indra or Agni, stood for Visnu or Narayana. The 
PUrva-mimdtnsd was satisfied with providing for heaven as the 
object of all performance of sacrifices, but with Madhva the 
ultimate goal was true knowledge and the attainment of emancipa- 
tion through the grace of God. He disliked the idea that the 
scriptural sacrifices are to be performed with the object of attaining 
heaven, and he emphasized his notion that they should be per- 
formed without any motive; with him they should be performed 
merely because they are religious injunctions or the commands of 
God. He further held that it is only by such motiveless performance 
of actions that the mind could be purified for the attainment of the 
grace of God, The motiveless performance of sacrifices is therefore 
in a way preliminary and accessory to the attainment of wisdom 
and the grace of God. 

Thus, as usual, Madhva tries to refute the argument of the 
monists against the possibility of possession by God of infinite 
attributes and in favour of a differenceless Brahma. He further 
says that the texts such as satyarriy jmnam, anantam^ Brahma, which 
apparently inspires a qualityless Brahman, are to be subordinated 
to other texts which are of a dualistic nature. Proceeding by way 
of inference, he says that the world, being of the nature of an effect, 
must have an intelligent cause — a maker — ^and this maker is God. 
The maker of this world must necessarily be associated with 
omniscience and omnipotence. Madhva cites the evidence of the 
Bhdgavata-purdna in favour of a saguna Brahma, a Brahma 
associated with qualities. Where the texts refer to Brahmafi as 
nirguna, the idea is that the Brahman is not associated with any 
bad qualities. Also the Brahman caimot be devoid of all determina- 
tion, viksa; the denial of determination is itself a determination, 
and as such would have to be denied by the monists ; and this would 
necessarily lead to the affirmation of the determination. Madhva 
then resorts to his old arguments against mdyd, mithyd, and 
anirvacantya, and points out that the logic of excluded middle 
would rule out the possibility of a category which is neither sat nor 
asat. There is really no instance of a so-called anirvacantya. An 
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illusion, after it is contradicted, is sometimes pointed out as an 
instance of anirvacantya^ but this is wholly wrong; for in the case 
of an illusion something was actually perceived by the senses but 
interpreted wrongly. The fact that something was actually in 
contact with the visual sense is undisputed ; and, when the illusion 
is contradicted, the contradiction means the discovery that an object 
which was believed to be there is not there. The object that was 
erroneously perceived — e.g., a snake — ^was a real object, but it did 
not exist where it was thought to exist. To say that the illusion is 
false (mithyd) only means that the object illusorily perceived does 
not exist there. The mere fact that an object was illusorily per- 
ceived cannot mean that it was really existent; and nevertheless its 
non-existence was contradicted; so it was neither existent nor non- 
existent. The only legitimate point of view is that the illusorily 
perceived object did not exist while it was perceived, i.e. it was 
asat. The rope which was perceived as ‘‘snake** is later on contra- 
dicted, when the perception of “snake** disappears; but the world 
as such has never been found to disappear. Thus there is no 
similarity between the perception of the world and the perception 
of the illusory snake. Moreover that which is anirvacantya is so 
called because it is hard to describe it on account of its uniqueness, 
but that does not prove that it is a category which is neither 
existent nor non-existent. Though it may be sufficiently described, 
still one may not exhaust its description. A jar is different from a 
cloth and also different from the merely chimerical hare*s horn, 
viz., a jar is different from an existent cloth and a non-existent 
hare*s horn; but that does not make a jar anirvacantya^ or false. 
The jar as shown above is $adasad-vilak§ana, but it is not on that 
accomit non-existent. 

Again, the meaning of the phrase sadasad-vilak^ana is very 
vague; In the first place, if it means the conception of a difference 
(bheda)y then the meaning is inconsistent. The monists hold that 
only the Brahman exists, and therefore, if the difference between 
the existent and the non-existent exists, there will be dualism. But 
in reply it may be held that the affirmation of dualism is only 
possible as a lower degree of reality which is called the vydvahdrika. 
The meaning of this word is not clear. It cannot mean a category 
which is different from both being and non-being, since such a cate- 
gory is logicaUy invalid. If it means only conditional being, then 
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even the conception of the highest reality is conditioned by human 
knowledge, and is therefore conditional (vydvaharika); and the 
application of the term to illusory perception or normal perception 
done is doubtful. In the second place, the term sadasad-vilaksana 
dso cannot mean identity between the Brahman and the world; for 
such identity is open to contradiction. The monists can therefore 
affirm neither the reality of difference nor the reality of absolute 
identity between the world and Brahman. 

The view of the monists that there are different degrees of 
reality, and that there is identity between them in essence and 
difference only in appearance, cannot be established, unless the 
truth of degrees of reality can be established. They hold that the 
world (which has an inferior degree of redity) is superimposed on 
the Brahman, or that Brahman has manifested Himself as the 
world; but such an expression is invdid if there is absolute identity 
between the world and the Brahman. The phrase “absolute 
identity” would be merely a tautology, and the scripturd texts so 
interpreted would be tautologicd. The monists argue that even 
identicd expressions have satyam jnanam anantam, and are not 
tautological, because they serve to exclude their negatives. To style 
Brahman “satya” or “jnana” means that Brahman is not asatya 
and ajndna. But such an interpretation would destroy their con- 
tention that dl the scripturd epithets have an ahhanddrtha, i.e., refer 
to one differenceless Brahman; for according to their own interpre- 
tation the scripturd epithets do not have only one significance 
(viz., the affirmation of pure differenceless being), but dso the 
negation of other qudities; and in that case the find significance 
of all scripmrd epithets as referring to the differenceless Brahman 
is contradicted. Again, the anirvacanlyatd of the world depends 
upon a false andysis of illusion; and so the statement that the 
differencelessness of Brahman depends on the very illusoriness of 
the world is not established by any monist by any vaUd argument. 
The difference between the world-appearance and Brahman 
cannot be regarded by the monists as ultimately red; for in 
that case “difference” is a category having a co-existent reality 
with Brahman. Again, the concept of difference between the 
existent and the non-existent requires classification ; and, unless this 
is done, the mere assertion that the world-appearance is both 
identicd with and different from Brahman would have no meaning. 
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That which is diiFerent from the non-existent is existent and that 
which is different from the existent is non-existent or chimerical. 
The non-existent has no determination; for it cannot be known by 
any means, and as such its difference from the existent cannot be 
known either, since to know the difference between two entities one 
must know the two entities fully. No one can argue about whether 
the hare’s horn is diflferent or not different from a tree. Again, if 
sat or ‘‘existent” means the ultimately differenceless real, then, 
since such a difference has no character in it, it is not possible to 
form any concept of its difference from any other thing. Thus it is 
not possible to form any concept of anything which is different 
from the existent and also from the non-existent; if the world is 
different from the non-existent, it must be real; and if the world is 
different from the existent, it must be the hare’s horn. The law of 
excluded middle again rules out the existence of anything which is 
neither existent nor non-existent; in a pair of contradictory judg- 
ments one must be right. Thus the reality of Brahman is endowed 
with all qualities and as a creator and sustainer of the world He 
cannot be denied. 


Madhva then contends with the Prabhakaras, who hold that 
the ultimate import of propositions must lead to the performance 
of an action. If that were the case, the Vedic propositions would 
never have any import implying the reality of Brahman; for 
Brahman cannot be the object of the activity of man. Madhva 
holds that the purpose of all Vedic texts is the glorification of 
God; and, further, that what is effected by activity among fini te- 
human beings is already pre-established tvith infini te God. All 
actions imply istasadhanatd (pleasurable motive) and not mere 
activity Nothing wiU be put into action by any man which is 
^tmctly mjurious to him. If the chief emphasis of all actions thus 
tstasadhamta, then the assertion of the Mimamsa school, that 
toe import of all possibUities is kdryatd, is false; isfasadhanata 
includes karyata. The supreme istasadhanatd of all actions is the 
attamment of emancipation through toe grace of God. It is there- 
fore necess^ that all sacrificial actions should be performed with 
devotion, smce it is by devotional worship alone that one can attain 

^ of less than 

In the Visnu-tattm-nirnaya, a work of about 600 granthas, 
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Madhva discusses a uumber of important problems. He declares 
that the Vedas, the Mahabharata, the Pancardtras^ the Rdmdyanay 
the Vimu-purdna and all other sacred literature that follows them 
are to be regarded as valid scriptures {sad-dgama). All other tejcts 
that run counter to them are to be counted as bad scriptures (dur- 
dgama), and by following them one caimot know the real nature of 
God. It is neither by perception nor by inference that one can 
know God ; it is only by the Vedas that one can know the nature of 
God. The Vedas are not produced by any human being {apauru- 
seya)\ unless the transcendental origin of the Vedas is admitted, 
there can be no absolute validity of religious duties; all ethical and 
religious duties will be relative. No human commands can give 
the assurance of absence of ignorance or absence of false know- 
ledge; nor can it be supposed that these commands proceed from 
an omniscient being, for the existence of an omniscient being can- 
not be known apart from the scriptures. It will be too much to 
suppose that such an omniscient being is not interested in deceiving 
us. But, on the other hand, if the Vedas are regarded as not having 
emanated from any person, we are not forced to make any other 
supposition; the impersonal origin of the Vedas is valid in itself, 
because we do not know of any one who has written them. Their 
utterances are different from other utterances of an ordinary nature, 
because we know the authors of the latter. The Vedas exist in their 
own nature and have been revealed only to the sages, and their 
validity does not depend on anything else; for, unless this is ad- 
mitted, we can have no absolute criterion of validity and there will 
be infinite regress. Their validity does not depend on any reasoning; 
for good reasoning can only show that the process of thought is 
devoid of logical defects, and cannot by itself establish validity for 
anything. Since the Vedas are impersonal, the question of the 
absence of logical defects does not arise. All validity is self-evident; 
it is non-validity which is proved by later experience. Nor can it 
be said that the words of Vedic utterances of one syllable are pro- 
duced at the time of utterance; for in that case they would be 
recognized as known before. Such recognition cannot be due to 
similarity; for in that case all recognitions would have to be con- 
sidered as cases of similarity, which would lead us to the Buddhist 
view; recognitions are to be considered as illusory. Thus the self- 
validity of the Vedas has to be accepted as the absolute determinant 
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of all important problems^. These Vedas were originally perceived 
by God; He imparted them to sages, who at the begmning of each 
creation, remembered the instructions of their previous birth. The 
alphabets and words are also eternal, as they are always apparent 
in the mind of the eternal God; so, though the syllables appear in 
the dkdsaj and though the Vedas consist of a conglomeration of 
them, the Vedas are eternal. The Mimamsa view that the acquire- 
ment of words is associated with activity is wrong; for words and 
their meanings are already definitely settled, and it is only by physical 
gestures that meanings are acquired by individual people. The 
purpose of a proposition is finished when it indicates its meaning, 
and the validity of the proposition is in the realization of such a 
meaning. While one is acquainted with such a meaning and finds 
that the direction involved in it, if pursued, will be profitable, one 
works accordingly, but when one finds it to be injurious one desists 
from it. All grammars and lexicons are based on the relation 
already existent between words and their meanings, and no action 
is implied therein. 

All the scriptures refer to Narayana as omniscient and the creator 
of all things. It is wrong to suppose that the scriptures declare the 
identity of the individual selves with God; for there is no proof for 
such an assertion. 

The existence of God cannot be proved by any inference; for 
inference of equal force can be adduced against the existence of 
God. If it is urged that the world, being an effect, must have a 
creator or maker just as a jug has a potter for its maker, then it may 
also be urged on the contrary that the world is without any maker, 
like the self; if it is urged that the self is not an effect and that 
therefore the coimter-argument does not stand, then it may also be 
urged that all makers have bodies, and since He has no body, God 
cannot a creator. Thus the existence of God can only be proved 
on the testimony of the scriptures, and they hold that God is 
different from the individual selves. If any scriptural texts seem 
to indicate the identity of God and self or of God and the world, 
this will be contradicted by perceptual experience and inference, 
and consequently the monistic interpretations of these texts would 

vijneyarn paramarji Brahma jndpikd paramd 

anddi-nityd sd tac ca vind torn na ca gamy ate, 

Vi$^u-‘tattva’-vinirTiaya, p. 206. 
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be invalid. Now the scriptures cannot suggest anything which is 
directly contradicted by experience; for, if experience be invalid, 
then the experience of the validity of the scriptures will also become 
invalid. The teaching of the scriptures gains additional strength by 
its consonance with what is perceived by oiktr prainctnas\ and, since 
all the pramdnas point to the reality of diversity, the monistic in- 
terpretation of the scriptural texts cannot be accepted as true. 
When any particular experience is contradicted by a number of 
other pramanaSy that experience is thereby rendered invalid. It is 
in this manner that the falsity of the conch-shell-silver is attested 
What was perceived as silver at a distance was contradicted on closer 
inspection and by the contact of the hand, and for that reason 
the conch-shell-silver perceived at a distance is regarded as invalid. 
An experience which is contradicted by a large number of other 
pramdnas is by reason of that very fact to be regarded as defective^. 
The comparative value of evidence can be calculated either by its 
quantity or its quality There are two classes of qualitative proofs, 
viz., that which is relative {upajivaka) and that which is inde- 
pendent (upajwya); of these the latter must be regarded as the 
stronger. Perception and inference are independent sources of 
evidence, and may therefore be regarded as upajtvyay while the 
scriptural texts are dependent on perception and inference, and are 
therefore to be regarded as upajivaka. Valid perception precedes 
inference and is superior to it, for the inference has to depend on 
perception; thus, if there is a flat contradiction between the 
scriptural texts and what is universally perceived by all, the 
scriptural texts have to be so explained that there may not be any 
such contradiction. By its own nature as a support of all evidence, 
perception or direct experience, being the upajivya, has a stronger 
claim to validity®. Of the two classes of texts, viz., those which are 
monistic and those which are dualistic, the latter is supported by 
perceptual evidence. If it is urged that the purpose of the sruti 

1 bahu-^proma^-mruddhdndijt do^ajanyatva-niyamdt; dofa-janyatvam ca 
halavaUpramd^-virodhdd eva jHdyate. 

adu^tam indriyarji tv ah^arfi tarko'duffas tathdnumd 
dgamo* du^favdkyafft ca tddfh cdnuhhavah smrtah 
balavat-pramdf^taf caiva jneyd dofd na cdnyathd. Ibid. p. (4). 

® dvi-vidham balavatvan ca bahutvdc ca svabhdvatah. Ibid, 

® IVIadhva here states the different kinds of pramdnas according to Brahma- 
tarka. The account of the pramdftas is dealt with in a separate section. 
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texts is to transcend perception and that it is by perception alone 
that we realize pure being, then it follows that the dualistic texts, 
which contradict ordinary perception, are to be regarded as more 
valid on the very ground that they transcend perception. So, which- 
ever way we look at it, the superiority of the duality texts cannot 
be denied. Again, when a particular fact is supported by many 
evidences that strengthens the validity of that fact. The fact that 
God is different from the individual and the world, is attested by 
many evidences and as such it cannot be challenged; and the final 
and ultimate import of all the Vedic texts is the declaration of the 
fact that Lord Visnu is the highest of all. It is only by the know- 
ledge of the greatness and goodness of God that one can be 
devoted to Him, and it is by devotion to God and by His grace that 
one can attain emancipation, which is the highest object of life. 
Thus it is through the declaration of God and His goodness that 
the sruti serves to attain this for us. 

No one can have any attachment to anything with which he 
feels himself identical. A king does not love his rival; rather he 
would try to inflict defeat on him by attacking him; but the same 
king would give away his all to one who praised him. Most of the 
ascriptions of the texts endow God with various qualities and 
powers which would be unexplainable on monistic lines. So 
Madhva urges that the ultimate aim of all iruti imdi smrti texts is 
to speak of the superexcellence of Visnu, the supreme Lord. 

But his opponents argue that ascription or affirmation of quali- 
ties to reality depends upon the concept of difference ; the concept 
of difference again depends upon the separate existence of the 
quality and the qualified. Unless there are two entities, there is no 
conception of difference; and, unless there is a conception of 
difference, there cannot be a conception of separate entities. Thus 
these two conceptions are related to each other in a circular manner 
and are therefore logically invalid^. Madhva in reply says that the 
above argument is invalid, because things are in themselves of the 
nature of difference. It is wrong to argue that differences are 
meaningless because they can only be realized with reference to 

^ na ca viie$ana-mse$yataya bheda-siddhihf vihfana-vihfya-bhdvad ca 
bhedapek^ah dharmi-pratiyogy-apek^aya bheda-siddhir bheddpekfafjt ca dharmi- 
pratiyogitvam ity anyonySsrayataya hhedasyayuktih. Vifnu-tattva-vinir^aya, 
p. 264. 
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certain objects; for, just as unity has a separate meaning, so the 
difference is also realized by itself. It is wrong to think that first 
we have the notion of the differing objects in themselves in their 
unity and that then the differences are realized; to perceive the 
object is to perceive the difference. Difference is as simple and 
analysable as unity. Unity is also a simple notion, yet it can be 
expressed in the form of a relation of identity — such as that of 
Brahman and individual self, as the monists say. In the same way 
difference is a simple notion, though it may be expressed as sub- 
sisting between two entities. It is true that in cases of doubt and 
illusion our notion of difference is arrested, but so it is also in the 
case of our notion of unity. For to perceive an object is not to 
perceive its unity or identity; to perceive objects is to perceive their 
uniqueness, and it is this uniqueness which constitutes difference^. 
The expression “its difference” signifies the very uniqueness of the 
nature of the thing; for, had it not been so, then the perception of 
the object would not have led us to realize its separateness and 
difference from others. If such a difference was not realized with 
the very perception of the object, then one might easily have con- 
fused oneself with a jug or with a piece of cloth ; but such a con- 
fusion never occurs, the reason being that the jug, as soon as it is 
perceived, is perceived as different from all other things. Difference 
therefore is realized as the very nature of things that are perceived ; 
doubts occur only in those cases where there is some similarity, 
while in most other cases the difference of an entity from other 
entities is realized with the very perception of the entity. Just as, 
when a number of lights are seen at a glance, they are all known in 
a general manner, so difference is also known in a general manner, 
though the particular difference of the object from any other 
specific object may not be realized immediately upon perception. 
When a number of articles is perceived, we also perceive at once 
that each article is different, though the specific difference of each 
article from the other may not be realized at once. We conclude 
therefore that perception of difference is dependent upon a prior 
perception of multiplicity as a series of units upon which the notion 

^ paddrtha^sva’-rUpatv&d bhedasya na ca dkarmi-pratiyogy-apekfayd. bhedasya 
svarUpatvam aikyavat^svarUpasyaiva tathdtvdt, sva-^rUpa-siddha vcd tad asid^ 
dhU ca jlveivaraikyam vadatah siddhaiva, bhedas tu sva-rupa-darsana eva siddhih, 
prayah sarvato vUak^aitarn hi padartha-sva^rUpam drsyate. Ibid. 
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of difference is superimposed. That in the perception of each entity 
its specific nature and uniqueness is perceived cannot be denied 
even by the Vedantists, even by the monists, who regard each 
entity as being different from the Brahman. Thus the circular 
reasoning with which the monists associate the perception of dif- 
ference is a fallacy and is untenable. If an object in the very revela- 
tion of its nature did not also reveal its special difference or 
.uniqueness, then the perception of all things would be identical. 
Moreover each difference has its own unique character; the 
difference from a jug is not the same as the difference from a cloth. 
Thus the perception of difference cannot be challenged as invalid ; 
to say that what is perceived in a valid manner is false is a denial of 
experience, and is invalid. The illusory perception of the conch- 
shell silver is regarded as illusory only because it is contradicted by 
a stronger perceptual experience. No syllogistic reasoning has the 
power to challenge the correctness of valid perceptual experience. 
No dialectical reasoning can prove the invalidity of direct and 
immediate experience. Upon this reasoning all arguments denying 
the differences of things are contradicted by the scriptural texts, 
by perception and by other arguments ; the arguments of those who 
challenge the reality of difference are absolutely specious in their 
nature. It is idle to say that in reality there is no difference though 
such difference may be realized in our ordinary practical experience 
{vydvahdrika). It has already been demonstrated that falsehood 
defined as that which is different from both the existent and the 
non-existent is meaningless. To attempt to deny the non-existent 
because it is unworthy of experience is meaningless ; for, whether 
it was or was not experienced, there would be no need to deny it. 
The difference of anything from the non-existent would not be 
known without the knowledge of the non-existent. The appearance 
of the silver in the conch-shell cannot be described as something 
different from the existent and the non-existent; for the silver 
appearance is regarded as non-existent in the conch-shell ; it cannot 
be argued that, since such an appearance was realized, therefore it 
could not have been non-existent. The perception of the non- 
existent as the existent is the perception of one thing as another : 
it is of the nature of illusion. It cannot be said that the non-existent 
cannot be perceived even in illusion ; for it is admitted by the 
monists that the anirvacantya, which has no real existence, can be 
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perceived. Nor can it be held that such a perception is itself 
dtitToaccLittycc (or indefinable) , for in that case we should have a 
vicious infinite, since the first anirvacantya has to depend on the 
second and that on the third and so on. If the silver appearance was 
in reality anirvacantya by nature, it would have been perceived as 
such, and that would have destroyed the illusion ; for, if the silver- 
appearance was known at the time of perception as being anirva- 
cantya (or indefinable), no one would have failed to realize that he 
was experiencing an illusion. The word mithyd, “false”, does not 
in reality mean anirvacanlya\ it should mean non-existence. Now 
there cannot be anything which is neither existent nor non-existent; 
everyone perceives that either things are existent or they are not; 
no one has perceived anything which is neither existent nor non- 
existent. Thus the supposition of the so-called anirvacantya and 
that of the perception of the non-existent are alike invalid; the 
perception of difference is valid, and the monistic claim falls to the 
ground. 

The scriptures also assert difference between the individual 
selves and the Brahman ; if even the scriptural texts are false, then 
it is idle to preach monism on scriptural grounds. It is on scrip- 
tural grounds that we have to admit that Brahman is the greatest 
and the highest; for the purport of all the valid scriptures tends to 
such an assertion — ^yet no one can for a moment think that he is one 
with Brahman; no one feels “lam omniscient, I am omnipotent, 
I am devoid of all sorrows and all defects”; on the contrary our 
common experience is just the opposite, and it cannot be false, for 
there is no proof of its falsity. The scriptures themselves never declare 
the identity of the self with the Brahman; the so-called identity 
text {tat tvam asi, “That art thou”) is proclaimed with illustra- 
tions which all point to a dualistic view. The illustration in the 
context of every “ identity ” (or monistic) text shows its real purport, 
viz., that it asserts the difference between Brahman and the selves. 
When it is said that, when one is known, everything is known, the 
meaning is that the chief object of knowledge is one, or that one 
alone is the cause; it does not mean that other things are false. 
For, if that one alone were the truth and everything else were false, 
then we should expect the knowledge of all falsehood to be derived 
from the knowledge of the truth, which is impossible {nahi satya- 
jndnena mithyd-jndnam bhavati). It cannot be said that the know- 
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ledge of the conch-shell leads to a knowledge of the silver; for the 
two awarenesses are different. It is only by knowing “this is not 
silver*’ that one knows the conch-shell; so long as one knows the 
silver (which is false), one does not know the conch-shell (which is 
true). By knowing an entity one does not know the negation of the 
entity. The knowledge of the non-existence of an entity is preceded 
by the knowledge of its existence elsewhere. It is customary for 
people to speak of other things as being known when the most 
important and the most essential thing is known; when one knows 
the principal men of a village, one may say that one knows the 
village. When one knows the father, one may say that he knows the 
son; “O ! I know him, he is the son of so and so, he is known to 
me”; from one’s knowledge of one person one may affirm the 
knowledge of other persons like him; by knowing one woman one 
may say “ O ! I know women.” It is on the basis of such instances 
that the scriptural texts affirm that by the knowledge of one every- 
thing else is known. There is no reason for saying that such 
affirmations declare the falsity of all other things except Brahman. 
When the texts assert that by knowing one lump of earth one knows 
all earthen-wares, the idea is that of similarity, since surely not all 
earthen-wares are made out of one lump of earth; the text does 
not say that by knowing earth we know all earthen-wares ; what it 
does say is that by knowing one lump of earth we know all earthen- 
wares. It is the similarity between one lump of earth and all other 
earthen- wares that justifies the text. The word '' vdcdrambhanam^' 
does not mean falsehood, generated by words, for in that case the 
word namadheya would be inapplicable. We conclude that the 
scriptures nowhere declare the falsehood of the world; on the 
contrary, they abound in condemnation of the view that the world 
is false^. 

The highest self, the Brahman, is absolutely independent, 
omniscient, omnipotent and blissful, whereas the ordinary self, 
though similar to Him in character, is always under His control, 
knows little and has little power. It is wrong to suppose that self 
is one but appears as many because of a false upadhi or condition, 

^ asatyam aprati^tham tejagad dhur anXivaram 

a-‘paras~para-$a7nbhutam kim anyat kdtna^-haitukam 
etam dr^fim ava^tabhya naftdtmdno*lpa-buddhayah. 

Gita, XVI. 8 . 9, as quoted by Madhva. 
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ind impossible to conceive that the self could be misconceived as 
lot-self. The so-called creation of illusory appearance by magic, 
n imitation of real things, is only possible because real things 
jxist; it is on the basis of real things that unreal illusions appear. 
Dreams also occur on the basis of real experiences which are 
mitated in them. Dream creations can take place only through the 
•unctioning of the subconscious impressions {vdsand); but there is 
10 reason to suppose that the world as such, which is never 
contradicted and which is truly experienced, is illusory, like dream 
creations. Moreover the Lord is omniscient and self-luminous, and 
t is not possible that He should be covered by ignorance. If it is 
irgued that the one Brahman appears as many through a condition 
or upadhi) and that He passes through the cycles of birth and 
rebirth, then, since these cycles are never-ending, Brahman will 
lever be free from them and He will never have emancipation 
lecause His association with upadhi will be permanent. It is no 
lefence to say that the pure Brahman cannot have any bondage 
through conditions; that which is already associated with upadhi 
ir condition cannot require a further condition for associating the 
previous condition with it; for that will lead to a vicious infinite. 
Again, the thesis of the existence of a false upadhi can be proved 
only if there is a proof for the existence of ignorance as an entity ; 
if there is no ignorance, there cannot be any falsehood. Again, as 
upadhi cannot exist without ignorance, nor ignorance without 
upadhi^ this would involve a vicious circle. According to the 
hypothesis omniscience can be affirmed only of that which is 
unassociated with a false upadhi; so that, if the pure Brahman is 
itself associated with ignorance, there can never be emancipation; 
for then the ignorance will be its own nature, from which it cannot 
dissociate itself. Moreover, such a permanent existence of ignorance 
would naturally lead to a dualism of the Brahman and ignorance. 
If it is held th%t it is by the ajhdna of the fiva (soul) that the false 
appearance of the world is possible, then it may be pointed out that 
there is a vicious circle here also ; for without the pre-existence of 
ajndna there is no jwa, and without jwa there cannot be ajndna ; 
without ajndna there is no upadhi^ and without upadhi there is no 
ajndna. Nor can it be held that it is the pure Brahman that 
appears as ignorant through illusion; for, unless ajndna is estab- 
lished, there cannot be illusion, and, unless there is illusion, there 
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cannot be ajndna. From another point of view too it may be urged 
that the monists support an impossible proposition in saying that, 
when all the individuals are emancipated, the Brahman will be 
emancipated, since the living units or the souls are far more numerous 
than even the atoms ; on the tip of an atom there may be millions 
of living units, and it is impossible to conceive that they should all 
attain salvation through the knowledge of Brahman. It also cannot 
be said that there is nothing to be surprised at the logical certainty 
of falsehood; for it must be a very strong argument against our 
opponent, that they cannot prove the falsehood of all things which 
are immediately and directly perceived ; and, unless such proofs are 
available, things that are perceived through direct experience cannot 
be ignored. We all know that we are always enjoying the objects of 
the world in our experience, and in view of this fact how can we say 
that there is no difference between an experience and the object 
experienced? When we perceive our food, how can we say that 
there is no food? A perceptual experience can be discarded only 
when it is known that the conditions of perception were such as to 
vitiate its validity. We perceive a thing from a distance; we may 
mistrust it in certain respects, since we know that when we perceive 
a thing at a distance the object appears small and blurred ; but, unless 
the possibility of such distorting conditions can be proved, no per- 
ception can be regarded as invalid. Moreover, the defects of a per- 
ception can also be discovered by a maturer perception. The 
falsehood of the world has never been proved as defective by any 
argument whatever. Moreover the experience of knowledge, 
ignorance, pleasure and pain cannot be contradicted ; so it has to be 
admitted that the experience of the world is true, and, being true, 
it cannot be negated; therefore it is impossible to have such an 
emancipatiorl as is desired by the monists. If that which is directly 
experienced can be negated merely by specious arguments without 
the testimony of a stronger experience, then even the perception 
of the self could be regarded as false. There is no lack of specious 
arguments about the existence of the self ; for one may quite well 
argue that, since everything is false, the experience of the self also is 
false, and there is no reason why we should distinguish the 
existence of other things from the experience of the self, since as 
experience they are of the same order. It will be an insupportable 
assumption that the experience of the self belongs to a different 
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3rder, wherefore its falsity cannot be affirmed. Nor is it possible 
:o affirm that all illusions occur on the basis of self-experience; 
hr, in order to assert that, one must first pro%^e that the experience 
)f the self is not illusory, while all other experiences are so — 
Nhich is exactly the point contested by the Madhvas If it is 
jrged that illogicality only shows that the experience is false, then 
t may also be urged that the illogicality or the inexplicable nature 
>f the experience of the self in association with the objective ex- 
perience only proves the falsity of the experience of the self and 
:an lead to nothing; for the monists urge that all experiences may 
[)e mere semblances of experience, being only products of avidyd. 
The avidya itself is regarded as inexplicable, and all reality is 
supposed to depend not on experience, but on the logical arguments ; 
in which case one may as well say that objects are the real seers 
md the subject that which is seen. One may say too that there may 
be false appearances without a seer; the illogicality or inexplica- 
bility of the situation is nothing to shy at, since the mdyd is illogical 
and inexplicable; a fact which makes it impossible to indicate in 
what manner it will create confusion. Creating confusion is its sole 
function, and therefore one may say that either there are appear- 
ances without any seer, illusions without a basis, or that the objects 
are the so-called seers and the self, the so-called seer, is in reality 
nothing but an object. 

Again, if all differences are regarded as mere false appearances 
due to upadhi, why should there not on the same analogy be 
experience of reality? Though feelings of pleasure and pain appear in 
different limbs of one person, yet the experiencer is felt as the same. 
Why should not experiences in different bodies or persons be felt 
as belonging to the same individual? — ^the analogy is the same. In 
spite of the difference of upadhis (such as the difference between the 
limbs of one person), there is the feeling of one experiencer; so in 
the different upadhis of the bodies of more than one person there may 
be the appearance of one experiencer. And again, the destruction of 
one upadhi cannot liberate the Brahman or the self; for the Brahman 
is associated with othtx upadhis and is suffering bondage all the same. 

Again, one may ask whether the upadhi covers the whole of the 
Brahman or a part of it. The Brahman cannot be conceived as made 
up of parts ; if the association of upadhi were due to another upadhi, 
then there would be a vicious infinite. Again, since the Brahman 
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is all-pervading, there cannot be any difference through upadhi, 
and no conception of a part of the Brahman is possible ; upadhi is 
possible only of things that are limited by time or place. Again, 
for the same reason experiences through different upadhis must be 
of one and the same Brahman, and in that case there ought to be 
the appearance of one experience through all the different bodies, 
just as the experience of pleasure and pain in the different limbs of 
a person are attributed to him alone. 

Again, the pure Brahman cannot pass through cycles of births 
and rebirths, because it is pure. Then the birth, rebirth and bondage 
of the monists must be of Brahman as associated with upadhi and 
mdya. Now the question is; is the Brahman associated with mdya 
different from pure Brahman or identical with it? If it be identical 
with pure Brahman, then it cannot suffer bondage. If it is not 
identical, then the question is whether it is eternal or non-eternal: 
if it is not eternal, then it will be destroyed, and there will be no 
emancipation ; if it is eternal, then one has to admit that the mdya. 
and Brahman remain eternally associated, which virtually means 
the ultimate reality of two entities. If it is urged that Brahman in 
pure essence is one, though He appears as many in association with 
the upadhi, the simple reply is that, if the pure essence can be 
associated with upadhi, the essence in itself cannot be regarded as 
pure. To say that the upadhi is false is meaningless, because the 
concepts of falsehood and upadhi are mutually interdependent. 
Nor can it be said that this is due to beginningless karma ; for, unless 
the plurality of the upadhis can be proved, the plurality of the karma 
caimot be proved either, as the two concepts are interdependent. 
So the monistic view is contradicted by all our means of knowledge ; 
and all the sruti texts support the pluralistic view. Both the mdya 
and the Brahman are incapable of description on a monistic view; 
it is-'difficult too to realize how the Brahman or the monist can 
express Himself ; for, if He is one and there is no activity, He ought 
not to be able to express Himself. If He cannot express Himself to 
others who do not exist. He cannot express Himself to Himself 
either; for self-action is impossible {na ca svendpi jneyatvam 
fair ucyate kartr-karma-virodhdt). There cannot be any haowledge 
without a knower ; the knowledge that is devoid of the knower and 
the known is empty and void, since none of us has experienced any 
knowledge where there is no knowledge and the knower. 
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The Vipm-’tottva-^nirnaya of Madhva had a comment called the 
Vimu-tattva’-nirnayaAikd by Jaya-tirtha, Visnu-tattva-nirmya'-tika- 
tippanl by Kesavasvamin, Vimu-tattva-nirmya-tippanthy Srinivasa 
and Padmanabha-tirtha, Bhaktabodha by Raghuttama; it had 
also another commentary, called Vimu-^tattva-nirnaya-tikopanydsa. 
Besides these there were independent works on the lines of 
Visnu-tattva-nirnaya called Visnu-tattva-nirnaya-vdkydriha and 
Vanamali Mirra’s Visnu-tattva-prahdsal, 

The Nydya-vivarana of Madhva is a work of more than six 
hundred granthas, which deals with the logical connection of the 
different chapters of the Brahma-sutra, A number of commentaries 
was written on it, by Vitthala-sutananda-tirtha, Mudgalananda- 
tirtha, and Raghuttama; Jaya-tirtha also wrote on it the Nydya- 
vivarana-panjikd. Raghavendra, Vijayindra and Vadiraja wrote 
respectively Nydya-muktdvalt, Nydya-mauktikamdldy and Nydya- 
ratndvaR, on the lines of Madhva’s Nydya-vivarana, Madhva wrote 
it after he had finished his Bhdsya, Anubhdsya and Anuvydkhydna; 
it is needless for us to follow the work in detail, but we may briefly 
indicate Madhva’s manner of approach. He says that the Brahma- 
sutra was written in order to discredit the monistic interpretations 
of the Upanisads. Thus with the monist Brahman cannot be a 
subject of enquiry, because He is self-luminous; in opposition to 
this view the Brahma-sutra starts with the thesis that Brahman, 
being the supr-eme person who is full of all qualities, can hardly be 
known by our finite minds. There is then a natural enquiry 
regarding the extent of the greatness of the supreme being, and in 
the second siltra it is shown that Brahman cannot be identical with 
the individual selves, because He is the source from which the world 
has come into being and it is He who supports the world also. In the 
third siltra we learn that the Brahman-causality of the world cannot 
be known except through scripture; in the fourth we read that the 
scriptures from which we can know the Brahman cannot be any 
other than the Upanisads. In this way, all through his first chapter, 
Madhva tries to show that, if we interpret the doubtful sruti texts 
on the basis of those whose meanings are clear and definite, we find 
that they too declare the superiority and transcendence of the 
supreme Lord. The same process of reconciling the sruti texts with 

^ ato jn&tf-jneydbhSvdt jndnatn dpi sunyatciivci; atah sunya-vadan na kascid 
vUe^afi; na ca jndtr-jneya-’rahitaTp. jndnam kvacid drstam. Op. cit. p. 275 (^ 7 )- 
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the idea of showing the transcendence of God over individual selves 
goes on through the remaining chapters of the first book. In dealing 
with the fourth book Madhva discusses his pet view that not all 
persons can be liberated, since only a few can be worthy of libera- 
tion^. He further says that God must be worshipped continually 
by chanting His excellent qualities every day. The scriptural duties 
as well as meditation (dhyana) and its accessories (postures, etc.) 
are to be carried out; without meditation there cannot be a direct 
intuition of God^. It cannot be urged that with the rise of know- 
ledge all karmas are destroyed and salvation comes by itself; for 
knowledge can remove only the unripe (aprarabdka) karmas. The 
fruit of the prdrabdha or ripe karmas has to be enjoyed till they are 
exhausted. Thus Madhva favours the doctrine of jwanmukti. 
Though it has been said that the rise of true knowledge removes 
the aprdrabdha karmas y yet the real agency belongs to God; when 
the true knowledge rises in a man, God is pleased, and He destroys 
the unripe karmas^. At the time of death all wise persons pass on 
to fire and from there to vdyUy which takes them to Brahman, since 
it is only through vdyu that one can approach Brahman. Those who 
return to the world pass through smoke ; and there are others who 
because of their sinful character pass on to the lowest world. Even 
in the state of salvation the emancipated beings enjoy devotion as 
pure bliss. 

The Tantra-sdra-samgraha of Madhva is a work of four chap- 
ters on ritual, which deals with the methods of worshipping Visnu 
by the use of mantras; and various processes of ritualistic worship 
are described. It is commented upon by Chalari-nrsirnhacarya, 
Chalari-sesacarya, RaghunathaYatiand Srinivasacarya. Jaya-tirtha 
wrote in verse a small work called Tantra-sdrokta-pUjavidhi; 
Srinivasacarya also wrote a small work on the same lines, the 
T antra-sara-mantroddhara. 

Madhva wrote also another small work, called Saddcdra-smrti, 
in forty verses; this too is a work on rituals, describing the normal 
duties of a good vaisnava There is a commentary by Dronacarya 
{Saddcdrasmrti-vydkhyd). 

^ maha-phalatvat sarvesam asa^tyd eva upapannatvdt; anyathd sarva-^puru^dh- 
kyasyaiva sddhafiatayd sarvesdm mbk^dpatteh. Nydya-vivarana, p. i6(a). 

^ dhydnam vino. aparoksa-jndndkhya-vih§a-kdrydnupapatteh. Ibid. 

® karmdni k^apayed visTiur aprdrabdhani vidyayd 

prarabdhani tu bhogena ksapayan svam padcmi nayet. Ibid. i6. 
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He wrote also another small work, called Krsnamrta-n aharrmva. 
The present writer has not been able to trace any commenta^ on 
it. It consists of two hundred and forty-two verses, describing the 
forms of worshipping Vis^u, and emphasizes the indispensable 
necessity of continual meditation on the super-excellent nature of 
God and of worshipping Him; it speaks also of repentance and 
meditation on God’s name as a way of expiation of sins. Madhva 
further says that in this present Kali age bhakti of God is the only 
way to emancipation. Meditation on God alone can remove all 
sins^; no ablutions, no asceticism are necessary for those who 
meditate on God; the name of God is the only instrument for 
removing sins. So the whole of the Krsnamrta-mahdrnava describes 
the glory of God, as well as the methods of worshipping Him; and, 
further, the duties of the good vaimavas during the important tithis. 

Madhva wrote another small work, the Dvadasa-stotra, con- 
sisting of about one hundred and thirty verses. No commentary on 
this has been traced by the present writer. 

He wrote also another very small work, in two verses, the 
Narasimha-nakha-stotra, and another, the Yamaka-bhdrata, of 
eighty-one verses. This latter was commented upon by Yadupati 
and Timmanna Bhatta; and in it Madhva describes the story of 
Krsna in brief, including the episodes of Vrndavana and that 
of Hastinapur in association with the Pandavas. 

He wrote also the Rg-bhdsya, i.e., a commentary on some selected 
verses of the Rg-veda, which was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha, 
Srinivasa-tirtha, Venkata, Chalari-nrsirnhacarya, Raghavendra, 
Ke^avacarya, Laksmlnarayana and Satyanatha Yati. Two anony- 
mous works are known to the present writer which were written 
on the lines of the Rg-bhasya; they are Rg-ariha-cuddmani and 
Rg-arthoddhdra. Raghvendra Yati also wrote a work on the same 
lines, called Rg-artha-manjarl. Madhva’s commentary on the 
hoponisat was commented on by Jaya-tIrtha, Srinivasa-tirtha, 
Raghunatha Yati, Nrsimhacarya and Satyaprajna Yati, and 
Raghavendra-tirtha wrote a separate work on Isa, Kena, Katha, 
Prasna, Mundaka and Mandukya Upanisads, which follows 
Madhva’s line of interpretation of these Upanisads. Madhva’s 

^ smaranad eva kr^nasya pdpasamghattapanjaral^ 

iatadhfi hhedam dyaii girir vajrdhato yathd. 

KT§ndmrta--mahdrnava^ verse 46. 
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commentary on the Aitareyopanisad was commented upon by 
Tamraparni Srinivasa, Jaya-tirtha, Vi^ve^vara-tirtha and Nara- 
yana-tirtha ; and Narasimha Yati wrote a separate treatise, the 
Aitareyopanisad^khandartha^ on which a commentary, the Khandar-- 
tha-'pTcikdsciy was written by Srinivasa- tirtha. The Kathopanisad’- 
hhdsya of Madhva was commented upon by Vede^a. Vyasa-tirtha 
wrote a commentary, the Kenopanisad^-bhasya-^tikd^ on Madhva’s 
Kenopanisad-bhasya, while Raghavendra-tirtha wrote a separate 
work ( th p KpMnpanisad’-khanddTthd). The Chdudogyopuuiscid’-bhdsya 
of Madhva was commented upon by Vyasa-tirtha; Vede^a and 
Raghavendra-tirtha wrote a separate work, the Chdndogyopanisad- 
hhandartha. The Talavakdra-bhdsya of Madhva had the following 
commentaries: the Talavakdra-bhdsya-fikd^ by Vyasa-tirtha, and 
Talabavdra-tippam, by Vede^a-bhiksu; Nrsimha-bhiksu wrote 
the Talavakdra-khanddrtha-prakdiikd. The Prasnopanisad-bhdsya 
of Madhva was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha in the Prcdno- 
panisad-bhdsya-ftkdy which had two commentaries, the Praino- 
panisad-bhdsya-ttkd-tippana by Srinivasa-tirtha. The Brhadd- 
ranyaka-bhdsya of Madhva had commentaries {Brhaddranyaka- 
bhdsya-ttkd) by Raghuttama, Vyasa-tirtha and Srinivasa-tirtha, and 
Raghuttama Yati wrote a separate work on it, called the Brhaddran^ 
yaka-bhdva^bodha. The Mdndukyopanisad-bhdsya of Madhva had 
two commentaries on it, by Vyasa-tirtha and Krsnacarya, and 
Rlghavendra Yati wrote a separate work on it, the MandUkya- 
Idianddrtha. The Mundakopanisad-bhasya of Madhva has the 
following commentaries : the Mundakopanisad-bhdsya-fikd by 
Vy^a-tirtha and Narayana-tirtha; Mundakopanisad-bhdsya-ttkd>- 
fippam by Krsnacarya; and Mundakopanisad-bhdsya’-vydkhyd by 
Nrsimha-bhiksu. 

Teachers and Writers of the Madhva School. 

Historical enquiry about the Madhvas was probably first 
started by Krsnasvami Ayer, with a paper in which he tried 
to solve the question of the age of Madhva^: but he was not in 
a position to utilize the archaeological data as was done by 
H. Krsna Sastri^, The conclusions at which he arrived were in some 


^ Madhvacarya, a Short Historical Sketch, by C. N. Kr§nasvami Ayer, M.A. 
® See his article, Epigraphica Indica, vol. vi, pp. 260-8. 
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cases against the records of the Madhva madias, and the Madhva- 
Siddhanta UnnahinI Sabha, which is annually held at a place near 
Tirupati, took serious objections to his statements; Subba Rao, 
in the introduction to his translation of the Gita-bhdsya of Madhva 
severely criticized Krspa gastrl for his orthodox bias, stating 
that he was not posted in all the facts of the question^. Later on 
C. M. Padmanabhacarya also tried to deal with the subject, utilizing 
the epigraphical data, but only partiaUy 2 ; his book deals with all the 
central facts of Madhva’s life according to the traditional accounts. 

We have already dealt with the outline of Madhva’s life. 
Madhva, on his way from Badarika^ram to South India, had met 
Satya-tirtha and had journeyed together with him through the 
Vanga and Kalihga countries. In the Telugu country IMadhva was 
challenged by Sobhana Bhatta, a famous monist, who was defeated 
and converted to Madhva faith. This Sobhana Bhatta was then 
styled Padmanabha-tirtha. Madhva had dispute with another 
scholar who was a prime minister in the Kalihga country; he 
too was converted by Madhva, and was called Narahari-tirtha. 
In the meantime the Kalihga king had died, leaving an infant son, 
and Narahari-tirtha was asked to take charge of the child and 
administer the state on his behalf. At the instance of Madhva 
Narahari carried on the regency for twelve years and brought out 
for him the images of Rama and Sita which were in the treasury of 
the Kalihga kingdom. Madhva at one time had a hot discussion 
leading to a dispute with Padma-tirtha, a prominent monist of the 
locality, who, upon being defeated, fled, carrying with him the 
library of Madhva; at the intercession, however, of a local chieftain, 
Jayasiinha, the books were restored. Later on Madhva defeated 
another monist, Trivikrama Pandita, who became converted to the 
Madhva faith, and wrote the Madhva-mjaya. After the death of 
Madhva Padmanabha-tirtha became pontiff and was succeeded by 
Narahari-tirtha; we have already given the list of the pontiffs in 
succession, with their approximate dates as far as they are available 
from the list of the Madhva gurus in the Madhva mathas of the 
South. In an article on the outline history of the Madhvacaryas 

^ See The Bhagavadgltd^ by Subba Rao, M.A., printed at the Minerva 
Press, Madras. 

^ The Life of Madhvacaryas by C. M. Padmanabhacarya, printed at the 
Progressive Press, Madras. 
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G, Venkoba Rao gives the following chronology of the principal 
facts of Madhva’s life: birth of Madhva, saka iii8; assumption of 
holy orders, saka 1128; tour to the South; pilgrimage to Badari; 
conversion of Sobhana Bhatta, Syamasastri and Govinda Bhatta; 
second tour to Badari; beginning of Narahari’s regency, iaka 1186 ; 
end of Narahari’s regency, saka 1197; death of Madhvacarya and 
accession of Padmanabha, saka 1197: death of Padmanabha-tirtha, 
saka 1204; Narahari’s pontificate, saka 120^-$, 

Grierson, in his article on the Madva-charita in the Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics (vol. viii), thinks that the influence of 
Christianity on Madhvism is very apparent; he says that Madhva's 
birth-place was either in the ancient city of Kalyanapura or close 
to it. Kalyanapura has always been reputed one of the earliest 
Christian settlements in India; these Christians were Nestorians. 
Again, among the legends described in Narayanans Madhva-vijaya 
there is one which holds that the spirit of the deity Anante^vara 
appeared to a Brahman and made him a messenger of good news to 
proclaim that the kingdom of Heaven was at hand. The child, 
Madhva, was being led through a forest by his parents when their 
passage was obstructed by evil spirits, who, being rebuked by 
Madhva, fled away. The child Madhva was at one time missed by 
his parents at the age of five and he was found teaching the way to 
worship Visnu according to the sdstras. In his tour in the Southern 
districts Madhva is said to have increased the store of food to meet 
the needs of his followers. In his Northern tour he walked over 
water without wetting his feet, and on another occasion he pacified the 
angry sea by his stern look. From these miracles attributed to him, 
and from the facts that there is great similarity between the hhakti 
doctrine of Madhva and the devotionalism of the Christians, and 
that Madhva flourished in a place where there were Christians, 
Grierson thinks that Madhvaism had an element of Christian 
influence. The fact also that according to Madhva salvation can be 
secured only through the intermediary of the wind god Vdyu has 
been interpreted in favour of the above thesis. I think, however, 
that there is not sufficient ground in these arguments for tracing 
a Christian influence on Madhva. The doctrine of hhakti is very old, 
and can be traced in a fairly developed form even in some of the 
Vedic and Upanisadic verses, the Gitd, the Mahdbhdrata and the 
earlier Pur anas. There may have been some Christians in 
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Kalyanapura, but there is no evidence that they were of such im- 
portance as to influence the orthodox faith of Madhva. He, like all 
other teachers, urges again and again that his doctrines are based on 
the Vedas, the Gita, thi^Pancardtras sndtht Mahdbhdratci',xiOT do we 
find any account of discussion between Madhva and the Christians; 
and he is never reported to have been a polyglot or to have had access 
to Christian literature. Though occasionally vdyu is accepted as an 
intermediary, yet the main emphasis is on the grace of God, 
depending upon the knowledge of God; there is not the slightest 
trace of any Trinity doctrine in Madhva’s school of thought. Thus 
the suggestion of a probable Christian influence seems to be very 
far-fetched. Burnell, however, supports the idea in his paper in 
The Indian Antiquary, 1873-4 5 but Garbe considers it probable that 
Kalyanapura might have been another Kalyana, in the north of 
Bombay, while Grierson thinks that it must have been the Kalyana 
in Udipi, which is close to Malabar. 

Burnell again points out that before the beginning of the ninth 
century some Persians had settled at Manigrama, and he further 
suggests that these Persians were Manicheans. But Burnell’s view 
was successfully controverted by Collins, though he could not deny 
the possibility that “Manigrama” was derived from the namp 
Manes (mani). Grierson supports the idea of Burnell, and co-relates 
it with the peculiar story of Manimat, the demon supposed to have 
been born as Sankara, a fabulous account of whom is given in the 
Manimanjari of Narayana. It cannot be denied that the introduc- 
tion of the story of Manimat is rather peculiar, as Manimat plays 
a very unimportant part as the opponent of Bhima in the Mahd- 
bhdrata; but there is practically nothing in the philosophy or 
theology of Sankara, which is a form of dualism wherein two 
principles are acknowledged, one light (God) and the other 
darkness. 

Padmanabha-tirtha succeeded Madhva in the pontificate in 
A.D . 1 1 97 and died in 1 204 ; he wrote a commentary on the Anuvydk- 
hdna, the Sannydya-ratndvali. Narahari-tirtha, who is said to have 
been a personal disciple of Madhva, held the pontificate from 1204 to 
1213 he wrote a tippanl on the Brahma-sutra-bkdsya of Madhva. 
We do not know of any work by Madhava-tirtha, the next pontiff 

^ For a discussion on Narahari^s career and date see Epigraphica Indica, 
Yol VI, p. 206, etc. 
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(1213-30). Aksobhya-tirtha held the pontificate from 1230 to 1247, 
and then Jaya-tirtha from 1247 to 1268. It is held by some that he was 
a pupil not only of Aksobhya-tirtha, but also of Padmanabha-tirtha^ ; 
he was the most distinguished writer of the Madhva school, and 
composed many commentaries of a very recondite character, e.g., 
Rg-hhdsya-tlkd on Madhva’s Rg-bhdsya, Vydkhydna-mvarma on 
Madhva*s Isopanisad-bhdsya^ Prasnopanisad-bhdsya-tikd^ Prameya-- 
dipikd on the Gitd-bhasya^ Nydya-dtpikd on the Gitd-tatparya- 
nirnaya, MidTattva-prakdsikdontheBrahma’Sutra-bhdsya, Hismost 
learned and incisive work, however, is his Nydya^sudha^ which is a 
commentary on the Anuvydkhydna of Madhva; it is a big work. 
He begins by referring to Aksobhya-tirtha as his teacher. The work 
forms the principal source-book of most of the writers of the 
Madhva school; it was commented upon by Raghavendra Yati in 
a work called Nyaya^sudha-^parimala. C. M. Padmanabhacarya says 
of the Nydya-sudhd that in the whole range of Sanskrit literature 
a more masterly commentary is unknown. 

Ramanuja and Madhva. 

We know that the system of Madhva, being a defence of 
dualism and pluralism, regarded Sankara and his followers as its 
principal opponents, and therefore directed its strongest criticism 
against them. Madhva flourished in the thirteenth century, and 
by that time many of the principal exponents of monism, like 
Vacaspati. Prakadatman, Suresvara and others, had written 
scholarly treatises in support of the monistic philosophy of 
Sankara. Madhva and his followers, Jaya-tirtha, Vyasa-tirtha and 
others, did their best to refute the monistic arguments for the 
falsity of the world, and to establish the reality and the plurality of 
the world and the difference between self and Brahman, which 
latter was conceived as a personal God. They in their turn were 
attacked by other writers of the Sankara school, and we have a long 
history of attacks and counter-attacks between the members of 
these two important schools of thought. But readers may naturally 
be curious about the relation between the school of Madhva and 
the school of Ramanuja. Madhva himself says little or nothing 

^ Helmuth von Glasenapp, Madhva^ $ Philosophie des Vishnu-Glanbens, 1933, 
p. 52 - 
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which may be interpreted as a direct attack upon his predecessor 
Ramanuja ; but in later times there is evidence of recondite disputes 
between the followers of the Ramanuja school and those of the 
Madhva. For instance, Parakala Yati, in the sixteenth century, 
wrote VijayindTa-^pciTajaya^ which is evidently a treatise con- 
taining refutations of some of the most important doctrines of the 
Madhva philosophy. It seems desirable to give a short account 
of this treatise, which is rare and available only in a manuscript 
form. 

Parakala Yati takes his views from Venkata’s Tattva-muktd- 
kcdapUy and often quotes verses from it in support of his own 
views. His attack is made upon Madhva’s view which discards the 
Ramanuja division of categories {dravya, ‘‘substance,” and adravya, 
“non-substance”) and his view of the qualities as constituents of 
the substance; and this forms the subject-matter of the first 
two sections of the Vijaymdra-parajaya, 

In describing Madhva’s position upon the question of dif- 
ference between substance and qualities, the writer says that the 
Madhvas think that the expression “the blue jug” is justified by 
the fact that the “blueness ” enters into the “ sufficient description ” 
of the jug and has no separate existence from it. It is wrong, they 
say, to affirm that the qualities of the jug stood apart from the jug 
and entered into it at any particular moment; the conception of the 
jug carries with it all of its qualities, and these have no separate 
existence, that is, they are a-prthak-siddha from the jug. Parakala 
Yati points out that, since we know that the unqualified jug assumes 
a blue colour by heat, the blue colour may be regarded as different 
from the jug^. The qualities, colour etc., have the substance as their 
support, and they may flow into it or not according to circumstances 
or conditions. It cannot be said that the determining condition for 
the influx of qualities is nothing but the nature of the substance, 
consisting of inseparability from the qualities ; for the possibility 
of such an inseparable association is the matter under dispute and 
cannot therefore be taken as granted ; moreover, the existence of an 
upadhi is relevant only when the entities are different and when 
the association of Xht hetu with the sadhya is true only under certain 

^ ghate pSkena nailyam utpannam ityananyatha^siddha-pratyctk^am ca tatra 
pramdnatp. kinca rUpddi svMhikarandd bhinnam svdsraye sphdre asya agamopadhU 

dharmatvdt. Vij€iylndta--pardjaya^ p. 3 (MS.). 
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circumstances; in which case these circumstances are called the 
determining condition of association {upddhiy. 

But, if the Madhvas argue that even the Ramanujas admit the 
inseparable nature of substance and qualities, to this the reply 
would be that according to Ramanuja a-prthak-siddhatva or ‘‘in- 
separability*’ only means that at the time of the union (of the 
quality and the substance) the constituent elements cannot be 
separated^. The merefactthat the expression “blue jug” apparently 
means the identity of the blueness and the jug without any quali- 
fying suffix denoting “possession” should not be regarded as 
actually testifying to the identity of “blue” and the jug. The 
Madhvas themselves do not regard the blueness and jugness as the 
same and so they have to admit that blueness somehow qualifies 
the jug. Such an admission would repudiate their own theory^. 
If blueness as something different from blue be associated with 
lotus-ness, then the admission of the fact that, when the words blue 
and lotus are used adjectivally and substantively with the same 
suffix, they mean one and the same identical thing is by itself 
no sound logic. If they are understood as different, then one is 
substance and the other is not. 

As a matter of fact our perceptual experience discloses a quali- 
fied character of all substances and qualities. No true follower of 
the Upanisads can believe that perception reveals the pure inde- 
terminate nature of being. If no distinction can be made out 
between characters and substances, then it will not be possible 
to distinguish one substance from another; for one substance is 
distinguished from another only by reason of their characters. 

Moreover, the distinction between substance and qualities is 
evident from other pramdnas also. Thus a blind man can dispute 
about the touch-feeling of an object, but he cannot do so about the 
colour. So the colour and touch-feeling have to be regarded as 
distinct from the object itself. Moreover, we speak of a jug as 
having colour, but we do not say that a jug is colour. So it must be 

^ na ceha aprthak-siddhatvam uppdhistasya sadhyarupatve 

sadhana-vyapakatvad bheda-ghatito hi vyapya-vydpaka-bhdvah. 

Vijaytndra^parajaya, 

^ rupader madtyam aprthak-siddhatvam samsaktam pafe anyatra netum 
asakyatvam eva. tac ca tadrupdbhdve^pi rupdntarena dharma-sattayd avirodhitayd 
na prthaksiddhatvena virudhyate. Ibid. 

® tasya tvayd'pi akhanddrthatvdnahhyupagamdt vm§fdrthatve tvad-abhirnata- 
siddheh. Ibid. p. 4. 
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admitted that a denial on Madhva lines of the classification of 
categories as dravya and adravya is illogical; it must be held that 
the adravya^ though entirely different from dravya^ remains in 
association with it and expresses its nature as characters of qualities. 
Parakala Yati then takes up a number of Upanisad passages and 
tries to show that, if distinction of qualities and substances is 
not admitted, then most of the smti texts are inadmissible. 

There are some Madhvas who hold that there is both difference 
and identity, and that even with careful observation the dravya and 
the adravya cannot be distinguished, and therefore no distinction 
can be made between dravya and adravya as the Ramanujas make. 
To this Parakala Yati replies that the rule that determines the reality 
of anything must be based upon the principle of non-contradiction 
and then unconditional invariability^. The expression “blue jug,*’ 
wherein the “jugness” and “blueness” may appear in one, may be 
contradicted by other equally valid expressions, such as “blueness 
in jug,” “blue-coloured jug,” and it would thus be ineffective to 
determine the nature of reality merely by following the indication 
of the expression “blue jug”, which may show an apparent identity 
between the blue and the jug. The very fact that the jug appears as 
qualified shows that it has a distinction in the quality that qualifies 
it. Nor can it be said that because a particular colour is always 
associated with a particular substance that colour and substance are 
one and the same; for a conch-shell associated with white colour 
may also sometimes appear as yellow. Moreover, when one sub- 
stance carries with it many qualities, it cannot be regarded as being 
at the same time identical with all the manifold qualities The 
distinction of substances on the basis of qualities will also be 
erroneous, if, like qualities, the special natures of the substances be 
themselves naturally different®. If a thing can be at the same time 
identical with many qualities, then that involves acceptance of the 
Jaina view of saptabhangi. Thus, from whatever point of view 
the Madhva attempt to refute the classification of dravya and 
adravya is examined, it is found to be faulty and invalid. 

^ yastu ahadhito nanyatha-siddhai ca pratyayah sa evdrtham vycrvasthapayati. 
Ibid^ p. 30. 

^ kinca paraspara^bhinnair gunair ekasya guninah dbhedo'pi na ghatate iti 
tad-abhedopajlvanena ity uktir api ayuktd Ihid. p. 33. 

® guf^ata-hheda-vyavaharo nir-nibandhanasca sydt yadi gunavat gu^idharma- 
viie^ah svata eva sydt. Ibid. 
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One of the important doctrines in which Madhva differs from 
others is that the experience in. emancipation is not the same with 
all saints or emancipated persons. This view is supported by some 
of the Pur anas and also accepted by the Vaisnavas of the Gaudiya 
school; but the Ramanujas as well as the Sahkarites were strongly 
against it, and therefore the followers of the Ramanuja school 
criticized Madhva strongly on this point. Thus Srinivasa Acarya 
wrote a separate prakarana work called Ananda^-tdratamya- 
khardana. But a much longer and more critical attempt in this 
direction was made by Parakala Yati in the fourth chapter of his 
Viyajtndra-parajaya. Both these works exist in manuscript. 

In the fourth chapter of the fourth book of the Brahma-sUtra 
the question of how the emancipated ones enjoy their experience 
after emancipation is discussed. It is said here that it is by entering 
into the nature of the supreme Lord that the emancipated beings 
participate in the blissful experiences by their mere desife (sam- 
kalpa). There are however others who hold that the emancipated 
enjoy the blissful experiences directly through themselves, through 
their bodies, as mere attempts of intelligence. It is because 
in the emancipated state one is entitled to all kinds of blissful 
experiences that one can regard it as a state of summum bonum or the 
highest good. But the emancipated persons cannot have all the 
enjoyable experiences that the supreme Lord has ; each individual 
soul is limited by his own rights and abilities, within which alone his 
desires may be rewarded with spontaneous fruition. Thus each 
emancipated person is entitled to certain types of enjoyment, 
limited by his own capacity and rights. 

Again, in the third chapter of the third book of the Brahma^sUtra 
different types of worship are prescribed for different people : and 
such a difference of worship must necessarily mean difference in 
the attainment of fruits also. Thus it must be admitted that in the 
state of emancipation there are grades of enjoyment, experienced by 
emancipated persons of different orders. 

This view is challenged by the Ramanujas, who refer to the 
textual quotations of the Upanisads. The passages in the Brahma- 
nanda-vallt of the Taittirlya Upanisad^ where different kinds of 
pleasures are associated with men, gandharvas and other beings, 
are not to be interpreted as different kinds of pleasures enjoyed by 
different kinds of emancipated beings. According to the Ramanuja 
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view individuals in an unemancipated state are under the complete 
control of the supreme Lord. But in the emancipated state, when 
they become free, they are all in harmony with God and share and 
participate in all His joys ; they are parts of Him. The emancipated 
person is like a good wife who has no separate will from her 
husband and enjoys with her husband all that he does or feels. 
Thus the emancipated souls, being completely associated with God, 
enjoy and participate in all His joys: and there cannot be any 
degrees of enjoyment among the different emancipated persons^. 
Sense-enjoyment, however, is not possible, as such enjoyment of 
Brahman at the time of emancipation would have to be the ex- 
perience of the nature of Brahman, and Brahman Himself also has 
the self-realizing experience; this enjoyment, therefore, being only 
of the nature of the self-realizing experience of Brahman, cannot 
have any degrees or grades in it. The enjoyment of ordinary men, 
being of a sensuous nature, is only the contraction and expansion 
of their intelligence, and is therefore distinguishable into higher 
or lower, greater or smaller grades or degrees of enjoyment. The 
Madhvas think that in the stage of emancipation there are many 
diverse kinds of experiences, and consequently that there are 
degrees or grades of enjoyment associated with such experience in 
accordance with the capacity of the saint; but all the scriptural 
texts indicate that at the time of salvation one has the experience 
of the nature, of Brahman, and, if this were admitted, there could 
not possibly be degrees or grades in emancipation. 

In the fifth chapter Parakala Yati, continuing the discussion, says 
that there is no difference in the enjoyment attained at emancipation 
on the ground that the methods of approaching God may be 
different with different persons ; for, however different the methods 
maybe, the results attained are the same, viz., the realization of the 
nature of Brahman. There may be some beings who are capable of 
greater hhakti or <ievotion and some who are capable of less, but 
that does not make any difference in the attainment of the final 

^ pdratantryam pare pumsiprdpya nirgata-handhanah 

svdtantryam atulam prdpya tenaiva saha modate 
iti muktdh svadehdtyaye karma-ndsdc ca svatantrases aivena safiratayd bhoktur 
brahmana eva icchdm anusrtya svdnusangika-tulya~bkoga-phalaka-tad-bhaktyaivo- 
pakarana-bhutdh yathdpatnl-vydpdrddayah patyur evam muktdndm sdstra-siddhdh 
parasparavydpdrd apt brahmana eva sarvasaflrakatayd saririny eva sarira-bhoga- 
nydydt. VijayJndra-pardjaya, p. 43. 
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maktiy and, mukti being the same for all, its enjoyment must also be 
the same. The analogy of the different kinds of sacrifices leading to 
different results does not apply to this case ; for these sacrifices are 
performed by external means and therefore their results may be 
different; but emancipation is attained by spiritual means, viz., 
bhaktl The argument that the bliss of the emancipated, being the 
bliss of an individual self, cannot be of the same nature is not valid 
either; for in the emancipated state the individuals enjoy the bliss 
of the realization of Brahman, which is homogeneous and ubiquitous. 
It is wrong too to argue that the bliss of the emancipated, being like 
the bliss that we experience in our worldly lives, must be capable 
of degrees of enjoyment. The argument that, since we have a 
sufficient description or definition of Brahman in regarding it as 
superlatively blissful, individuals cannot in the same sense be 
regarded as superlatively blissful, is invalid ; for, since the Brahman 
is limitless (ananta), it will be wrong to limit it by such a defini- 
tion as the above, since it is inapplicable to Him. The question of 
its conflict with the individuals who are superlatively blissful in the 
state of emancipation does not arise. It is also wrong to say that 
the bliss of Brahman, being possessed by Brahman, cannot be 
enjoyed by anybody else, since enjoyment (bhoga) really means 
favourable experience; the wife may thus enjoy the good qualities 
of her husband, the teacher of his pupil, the parents of their son. 
The emancipated person realizes the identity of Brahman in him- 
self, and this realization of the nature of Brahman in himself is 
bliss in the superlative degree. It does not imply any decrease of 
qualities of Brahman, but it means that in realizing the qualities in 
oneself one may find supreme bliss^. 

^ yady atra tadlyatvena tacchesatvarn tarhi rdjapuru^a-hhogy e rdjtii vyahhi- 
cdrahj bhogo hi svdnukUlatva-’prakdraka-sdk^dtkdrah tadvi^ayatv am eva hhogy- 
atvanty tac ca ddsam prati svdmini ii^yaiji praty dcdrye putraifi prati mdtarai pitari 
ca sarvanubhava-siddham. Vijayindra-pardjaya, p. 124. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


MADHYA’S INTERPRETATION OF THE 
BRAHMA-SUTRAS 

Madhva not only wrote a Bhdsya on the BrahmasUtras, but also 
described the main points of his views regarding the purport of the 
Brahma-sutras in a work called the Anuvyakhydna. Jaya-firtha 
wrote a commentary on the Bhasya of Madhva, known as Tattva- 
prakasika. Vyasa Yati wrote another commentary on the Tattva- 
prakdsikd, the Tatparya-candrikd, in which he draws attention to 
and refutes the views of the Vedanta writers of other schools of 
interpretation and particularly of the Sankara schooP. Ragha- 
vendra Yati wrote a commentary on the Tatparya-candrikd, the 
Candrikd-prakasa. Ke^ava Bhattaraka, a pupil of Vidyadhisa, wrote 
another commentary on it, the Candrikd-vakyartha-vivrti, but it 
extends only to the first book. Raghavendra Yati wrote another 
commentary on the Tattva-prakd£kd, the Bkdva-dtpikd, in which 
he answered the criticisms of his opponents and explained the 
topics in a simpler manner. In the present section I shall try to 
trace the interpretation of the Brahma-sutras by Madhva in the 
light of these commentaries, noting its difference from the in- 
terpretation ofSankara and his commentators. There are, of course, 
several other commentaries on the Brahma-sutra-bhdsya and its 
first commentaries, as also on the Anuvydkhydna. Thus Trivi- 
krama Pan(fitacarya wrote a commentary, the Tattva-pradlpikd, on 
Madhva’s Bhd^a. Nrsirnha wrote a Bhdva-prakdsa and Vijayindra 
Yati a Nydyadhva-dipikd thereon. Again, on the Tattva-prakdsikd 
of Jaya-tirtha there are at least five other commentaries, e.g., Bhdva- 
candrikd, Tattva-prakasika-bhdva-bodha, Tattva-prahdsikd-gata- 
nydya-vivarana, Nydya-mauktikd-mdld and Prameya-muktdvali 
by Narasimha, Raghuttama Yati, Vijayindra Yati and Srinivasa. 
On the Tatparya-candrikd there are at least two other commentaries, 
by Timmanacarya and Vijayindra Yati, called Candrikd-nyaya- 
vivarana and Candrikddarpana-nydya-vivarana. On the Anu- 
vydkhydna there is the Nydya-sudhd of Jaya-tirtha and Sudha 

^ See HelmuthvonGlasenapp’s Madhva’s Pkilosophie des Vishtfu-Glatioens, 
Bonn and Leipzig, 1923, pp. 51-64. 
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of Vyayladra Yati; and on the Nyaya-sudha there is a number of 
commentaries such as that by Narayana, Nydya'-sudha-tippani by 
Yadupati, Vakyartha-candrika by Vidyadhiraja, and the com- 
mentary by Srmivasa-tlrtha^. 

Interpretation of Brahma-sutra i. i. i. 

In commenting on the first sutra of Badarayana’s Brahma'-sutra 
(athdtohrahmafijndsd, ‘‘now therefore Brahma-enquiry’*), Sankara 
holds that the word “now” (atha in Sanskrit) does not refer to any 
indispensable necessity for previous ritualistic performances of 
Vedic observances in accordance with Vedic injunctions as in- 
terpreted by the Mimamsa canons, but that it refers only to the 
previous possession of moral qualifications, such as self-control, 
etc., after which one becomes fit for the study of Vedanta. The word 
“therefore” refers to the reason, consisting in the fact that the 
knowledge of Brahman alone brings about the superior painless 
state of all-blessedness, and justifies the enquiry of Brahman. As 
Brahman is the self, and as the self stands immediately revealed in 
all our perceptions. Brahman is also always directly known to us. 
But, as there are divergences of opinion regarding the nature of 
self, there is scope for Brahma-enquiry. So, though by the general 
knowledge of self, Brahman is known, the enquiry is necessary for 
the special knowledge of Brahman or the nature of self. 

Madhva explains the reason (atah) for Brahma-enquiry as 
being the grace of the Lord Visnu — as greater favours from the 
Lord Visnu can be acquired only by proper knowledge of Him, 
Brahma-enquiry, as a source of Brahma-knowledge, is indispensable 
for securing His favours. Brahma-enquiry is due to the grace of the 
great Lord; for He alone is the mover of all our mental states 
There are, according to Madhva, three stages of fitness for the 
study of Vedanta. A studious person devoted to the Lord Visnu 
is in the third, a person endowed with the sixfold moral qualifica- 
tions of self-control, etc., is in the second, and the person who is 
solely attached to the Lord and, considering the whole world to be 

^ See Helmuth von Glasenapp’s Madhva's Fhilosophie des Vishi}u^Glauhem , 
Bonn and Leipzig, 1923, pp. 51-64. 

2 atha-sabdasyatah-sabdo hetv-arthe samudlntah, 

parasya brahmai^o Vi$noh prasadad iti va bhavet. 
sa hi sarvU'-inano-vrtti-prerakah samuddhrtah. 

Brahma-sUtra-bhd^ya, i. 1. i. 
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transitory, is wholly unattached to it, is in the first stage of fitness^. 
Again, the performance of the Vedic observances can entitle us only 
to the inferior grace of the Lord, listening to the scriptural texts 
to a little higher degree of grace; but the highest grace of the Lord, 
leading to mukti^ can be secured only through knowledge^. Right 
knowledge can be secured only through listening to scriptural texts 
{sravana\ reflection {manana), meditation {nididhydsana) and de- 
votion (bhakti) ; no one acquires right knowledge without these. The 
word “Brahman’^ Madhva holds, means the great Lord Visnu. 
One of the most important points which Madhva wishes to empha- 
size against Sankara in regard to the first siitra, as he brings out 
clearly in his Nydya-vivarana^ consists in his belief that even the root 
meaning of Brahman means ‘‘the great’* or “endowed with all 
qualities of perfection”, and hence it cannot be identified with the 
imperfect individual souls, since we know from the Upanisads that 
the world sprang forth from it?. Our object in getting ourselves 
employed in Brahma-enquiry is the attainment of knowledge of 
Visnu as the all-perfect One, from whom we imperfect beings are in 
a sense so different; Lord Visnu will be pleased by this our know- 
ledge of Him, and He will release us from our bondage. In the 
Anuvydkhydna Madhva tries to emphasize the fact that our bondage 
is real, and that the release is also real, as effected by the grace of 
the Lord Visnu. Madhva argues that, if sorrow, pain, etc. — all that 
constitutes bondage — ^were false and unreal, there would be some 
proof (pramdna) by which this is established. If such a proof exists, 
the system naturally becomes dualistic. The form-less and difference- 
less Brahman (according to Sankara’s view) cannot itself participate 
in any demonstration of proof. Also the falsehood of the world- 
appearance cannot be defined as that which is contradicted by 
knowledge (jndna-bddhyatva) ; for, if the concept of Brahman is pure 
and differenceless intelligence, it cannot involve withm it the notion 
that it is different from the world-appearance {anyathdtva) or that 
it negates it, which is necessary if the Brahma-knowledge is said to 

1 Ihid. 

2 karmanatradhamah proktah 
prasadah sravanadibhir 
madhyamo jndna-sampattyd 
prasadas tuttamo matah. Ihid, 

2 Brahma-iabdena pUrna-gu^tvoktenanubhava-siddhdlpaguno jlvdbhedah, 

Nydya-vivarai^a of Madhva, i. i . i . 
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contradict the world-appearance. When the Brahman is considered 
to stand always self-revealed, what is the ajnana of Sankara going 
to hide? If it is said that it hides, the false differences of an ob- 
jective world, then a further difficulty arises — ^that the false 
differences owe their existence to ajnana^ but, in order that ajnana 
might hide them, they must be proved to have a separate existence 
independent of ajnana^ so that it may hide them. Here is then a 
clear case of a vicious circle ; the very name ajnana shows that it can 
yield no knowledge of itself and it is therefore false; but even then 
such a false entity cannot have any existence, as the want of know- 
ledge and ajnana are so related that we have either a vicious infinite 
(anavasthd) or a vicious circle (anyonydsraya) ; for in any specific case 
ignorance of any entity is due to its ajnana^ and that ajnana is due 
to a particular ignorance, and so on. Sankara’s interpretation thus 
being false, it is clear that our sorrow and bondage are real, and the 
Vedas do not hold that the Brahman and the individual souls are 
identical — ^for such an explanation would openly contradict our 
experience^. 

The Tdtparya-candnkdy a recondite commentary by Vyasa 
Yati on the Tattva-prakdsikd of Jaya-tirtha, not only explains the 
purport of the Bhdsya of Madhva, but always refers to and tries to 
refute the views of opponents on most of the disputed points^. It 
raises a few important philosophical problems, in which it criticizes 
the views of the followers of Sankara — ^Vacaspati, Praka^atman and 
others — ^which could hardly be overlooked. Thus it refers to the 
point raised by Vacaspati in his Bhdmatly a commentary on the 
Bhdsya of Sankara, viz., that there is no validity in the objection that 
there is no necessity of any Brahma-enquiry on the ground that the 
individual soul, which is identical with Brahman, is directly and 
immediately experienced by us, and that even the extinction of 
nescience {avidya) cannot be considered as the desired end^ since, 
though the self is always experienced as self revealed, such an 
experience does not remove the avidya; and that, since the notion 
of the ego is implied even in studying and understanding Vedantic 

^ satyatvdt tena dukkhadefi pratyak^e^a virodhatafi 

tia hrahtnatvatn vaded vedo jlvasya hi kathatficctnu* 

Anuvydkhydna, i. i. i. 
prati-sutrarn prakdiyeta ghatandghafane mayd 
svJydTtya-pakfayoifi samyag viddmkurvantu sUrayah, 

Op. cit. verse lo. 
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texts, the Vedantic passages which seem to describe Brahman as the 
pure identity of subject-objectless intelligence, being and blessed- 
ness, have to be otherwise explained to suit our ordinary experience 
For it is certain that the self-revealed Vedanta passages denote the 
Brahman of the above description, and, since these cannot have any 
other meaning, our so-called experience, which may easily be 
subject to error, has to be disbelieved. The result arrived at ac- 
cording to the Bhamati then is that the unmistakable purport of 
the Vedanta texts is the differenceless reality, the Brahman, and 
that, since this pure Brahman is not directly revealed in experience 
{suddho na bhati), an enquiry regarding the nature of pure Brahman 
is justified^. 

The objection which Vyasa-tirtha raises against the above view 
of Vacaspati is that, if in our ordinary experience the “pure” does 
not reveal itself, what could this mean? Does it mean that that 
which does not reveal itself is a difference from the body, the 
negation of our character as doer and enjoyer, or non-difference 
between Brahman and dtman, or the negation of mere duality? But 
is this non-revealing entity different from the self? If so, then it is 
contrary to the general monistic Vedantic conclusion; and, if it is 
urged that the existence of a negative entity will not involve a sacri- 
fice of the monistic principle, it can be pointed out that such a view 
of negation has already been refuted in the work called Nydydmrta. 
If such a non-revealing entity is false, then it cannot for the scrip- 
tures be the subject of instruction. If, again, it is held that it is the 
self (dtman) that does not reveal itself in experience, then this can 
be held only in the sense that dtman has two parts, that one part is 
revealed while the other is not, and that there is some imaginary or 
supposed difference (kalpita-bheda) between the two, such that^ 
though the self is revealed (grhita), its non-revealing {abhdsamdna) 
part (ama) does not seem to have been revealed and experienced 
{agrhtta iva bhdti). But, if even this is the case, it is acknowledged 
that there is no real difference between any two supposed parts of 
the self ; the non-appearing part must be endowed with an unreal 
and illusory difference {kalpita-bheda), and no Vedanta can imder- 
take the task of instructing in the nature of such an illusory and 
non-appearing self. The non-appearing part may be either real or 
unreal; if it is unreal, as it must be on such a supposition, it cannot 

^ Ibid. pp. 15-17, 
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be an object of the Vedanta to instruct about its nature. For, if the 
illusory non-appearing remains even when the self is known, this 
illusion can never break; for all illusory images break with the true 
knowledge of the locus or the support [adhisthdna) of such illusions 
(e.g. with the knowledge of the conch-shell the illusory image of 
silver vanishes)^. Moreover, the dtman is self-revealed, and so it 
cannot be said that it does not appear in experience as self-revealed 
{svaprakdsatvena hhdvayogdt). If it is argued that, though self- 
revealed, yet it may be covered by avidydy the answer to such an 
objection is that, if the avidyd could cover the revelation of the self, 
the avidyd itself and its products such as pain, sorrow, etc., could 
not be revealed by it; for it is acknowledged that the revelation of 
these is effected by the self-revealing self It is also evident that 
intelligence {cit) or the being self-revealed {sphuratt) cannot also 
remain not-revealed {asphurati). Nor can it be held that, though 
pure intelligence is itself in its purity self-revealed (sva-prakdia), 
yet, since it is opposed to ajndna only through the mental states 
{vrtti) and not by itself, and since ordinarily there is no vrtti for 
itself, it can lie covered by the ajndna and, being thus hidden in 
spite of its self-revealing character, can become a fit subject of 
enquiry. Such a supposition is not true ; for, if the pure intelligence 
is not opposed to nescience (ajndna), the sorrow, etc. which are 
directly known by pure intelligence should have remained covered 
by ajndna. The view is that pleasure, pain, etc. cannot be considered 
to have a reality even while they are not perceived. A mental state 
or vrtti of the form of an object is only possible when the object 
is already existent; for according to Vedanta epistemology the 
antahkarana or mind must rush out through the senses and get 
itself transformed into the form of the object, and for this the 
object must exist previously; but feelings such as pleasure, pain, 
etc., have no existence except when they are felt; and, if it is said 
that a vrtti is necessary to apprehend it, then it must be admitted 
to have a previous objective existence, which is impossible®. It 
must be admitted, therefore, that feelings are directly known by 
^ €idhiffhdna-’jndnasyaivabhrafna~virodhitaya tasmin saty api bheda-'bhramasya 
tan>-nimittakagrhltaropasya vd abhyupagame nirvartakdntarasydbhdvdt tad- 
anivrtti-prasangdt. yad tiktam dbhdsamdm>^ rpia dtmdtiriktai cet satyo mithyd vd 
iti tatra mithyd-bhuta iti brumah. Candrikd-vdkydrtha-vivrti, p. i8. 

^ sva-prakdsasydpi avidya-vasad abhdne avidyader dtMhdde^ ca prakdio na 
sydty tasya caitanyaprakdsddMnaprakdidc copagamdt. Tatparya-candrikd, p. 19. 

® siMdder jndtaikasattvdbhdvdpdtdt. Op. cit. p. zo. 
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pure intelligence, without the intervention of a rntti or mind-state, 
and that would be impossible if the at had no opposition of 
ajmna; for then the at by itself would always have remained 
hidden, and there could not have been any apprehension of pain, 
etc.i Another point also arises in this connection in our considera- 
tion of the theory of perception of ordinary objects according to the 
Sankara school of Vedanta. For it is held there that even in the 
mind-states corresponding to the perception of objects (such as 
“this jug”) there is the revelation of pure intelligence as qualified 
by the mind-state-form of a jug; but if this is so, if our perception 
of jug means only the shining of pure intelligence (at) with the 
mind-state-form of a jug added to it, then it cannot be denied that 
this complex percept necessarily involves the self-revelation of pure 
intelligence®. 

Further, it cannot be suggested that there is an appearance of 
an element of non-self (anatman) snd that this justifies our enquiry; 
for, if this non-self shines forth as an extraneous and additional 
entity along with the self-revealing mtelligence, then, since that 
does not interfere with the revelation of this pure intelligence, there 
is no occasion for such an enquiry. It is evident that this non-self 
cannot appear as identical {tadatmya) with the self; for, when the 
pure intelligence shines as such, there is no room for the appearance 
of any element of non-self in this manner {adhisthdne tattvatah 
sphuratl andtmaropdyogdc cd). An analogy has been put forth by 
Vacaspati in his Bhdmati, where he wishes to suggest that , just as 
the various primary musical tones, though intuitively apprehended 
in our ordinary untutored musical perception, can only be properly 
manifested by a close study of musical science (gandharva-sdstra), 
so the true Brahma-knowledge can dawn only after the mind 
is prepared by realizing the purport of the Vedanta texts and 
their discussions, and so, though in the first instance in our 
ordinary experience there is the manifestation of the self-reveaUng 
at, yet the Brahma-enquiry is needed for the fuller realization of 
the nature of Brahman. But this analogy does not apply ; for in the 
case of our knowledge of music it is possible to have a general 
apprehension which becomes gradually more and more different!- 

^ sva’^rUpa^cito'jii&na^tdtodhiive tad-vedye duhkhSdav ajndna-prasangat, 

Candrikdy p. ao. 

^ tvan-^mate ayam ghapa ityddy^aparok^a-Vftterapi ghatadyavacchinna^cid- 
vi^ayatvdc ca. Ibid, 
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ated and specially manifested with the close study of the musical 
science; but in the case of our knowledge of Brahman, the self- 
revealing intelligence, the self, this is not possible ; for it is absolutely 
homogeneous, simple and diifferenceless — ^it is not possible to have 
a general and a special' knowledge. It is the flash of simple self- 
revelation, absolutely without content, and so there cannot be any 
greater or lesser knowledge. For the very same reason there is no 
truth in the assertion contained in the Bhdmatt, that, though by a 
right understanding of the great Vedantic text “that art thou’’ one 
may understand one’s identity with Brahman, yet owing to the 
objections of disputants there may be doubt about Brahman which 
might justify a Brahma-enquiry. For, when the simple contentless 
pure intelligence is once known, how can there be any room for 
doubt? So, since the pure monistic interpretations of certain 
Upanisad texts are directly contradicted by ordinary experience, 
some other kinds of suitable interpretations have to be made which 
will be in consonance with our direct experience. 

The general result of all these subtle discussions is that the 
Sankara point of view (that we are all identical with Brahma, the 
self-revealing cit) is not correct; for, had it been so, this self- 
revealing must be always immediately and directly known to us, 
and hence there would have been no occasion for the Brahma- 
enquiry; for, if the Brahman or the self is always directly known to 
us, there is no need for enquiry about it. As against the Sankara 
point of view, the Madhva point of view is that the individual souls 
are never identical with Brahman; the various ordinary concepts of 
life are also real, the world is also real, and therefore no right 
knowledge can destroy these notions. If we were identical with 
Brahman, there would be no necessity for any Brahma-enquiry; 
it is only because we are not identical with Brahman that His 
nature is a fit subject of enquiry, because it is only by such know- 
ledge that we can qualify ourselves for receiving His favour and 
grace, and through these attain emancipation. If the self is 
identical with Brahman, then, such a self being always self-revealed, 
there is no need of enquiry for determining the meaning of the 
Brahma part (Brahma-kanda) of the Vedas, as there is for de- 
termining the meaning of the karma part {karma-kanda) of the 
Vedas; for the meaning of the Brahma-kanda does not depend on 
anything else for its right comprehension {dharmavad brahma- 
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kandarthasyatmanah paraprakdfyatvdbhavat)K Though such a 
Brahman is always self-revealed in our experience, yet, s ince by the 
realization of such a Brahman we are not in any way nearer to 
liberation (moksa), no benefit can be gained by this Brahma- 
enquiry. So the explanations of this sutra, as given by Sankara, are 
quite out of place. By Brahman is meant here the fullness of quali- 
ties (gma-purtti), which is therefore different from jiva, which is 
felt as imperfect and deficient in qualities {apurna)K 

Madhva also disapproves of the view of Sankara that Brahma- 
enquiry must be preceded by the distinction of eternal and non- 
eternal substances, disinclination from enjoyments of this life or of 
the other life, the sixfold means of salvation, such as self-control, 
etc., and desire for liberation. For, if we follow the Bhdmati, and 
the eternal {nitya) and not-etemal (anitya) be understood as truth 
and falsehood, and their distinction, the right comprehension of 
Brahman, as the truth, and everything else as false {brahmaiva 
satyam anyad anrtam iti vivekah), then it may very well be objected 
that this requirement is almost the ultimate thing that can be at- 
tained — and, if this is already realized, what is the use of Brahma- 
enquiry? Or, if the self is understood as nitya and the non-self as 
anitya, then again, if this distinction is once realized, the non-self 
vanishes for good and there is no need to employ ourselves in 
discussions on the nature of Self. The explanation of the Panca- 
padika-vivarana is that the word nitydnitya-viveka means the 
comprehension that the result of BroAma-knowledge is inde- 
structible, whereas the result of karma, etc. is destructible {dhvama- 
pratiyogi). But this is not justifiable either; for the appearance of 
silver in the conch-shell being always non-existent (atyantabhava), 
the word “ destructible” is hardly applicable to it. If it is said that 
in reality the conch-shell-silver is non-existent {pdramdrthikatvd- 
karena atyantdbhdvah), but in its manifested form it may be said 
to be destroyed (svarupena tu dhvamsah), this is not possible either; 
for no definite meaning can be attached to the word “in reality” 
[paramarthikd), which is explained as being “non-contradiction” 
(abddhyatva); “non-contradiction” means “in reality”; and thus 
we have an argument in a circle {anymydkayd). Brahma, being 

1 TStparya-candrikS, p. 36. 

® JijMsya-hrahma-hbdena guna-pUrty^abhidhayina 

apiJrfjafmmlnubhUtdj jtvdd bhinnani pratlyate. Ibid., p. 46. 
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formless {nirakdra\ might itself be considered as non-existent 
{atyantdbhdva-^pratiyogitvasya nirdkdre brahmany api samhhavdtY, 

Again, if, as the Vivarana has it, even sense-objects {^haya) 
serve only to manifest pleasure, which is but the essence of self 
{dtma-svarupa)y then there is no reason why the enjoyment of sense- 
objects should be considered different from the enjoyment of 
liberation. Again, the desire for liberation is also considered as a 
necessary requirement. But whose is this desire for liberation 
(mumuksutva)} It cannot belong to the entity denoted by ego 
(aham-'artha ) ; for this entity does not remain in liberation {aham- 
arthasya muktdv ananvaydt). It cannot be of the pure intelligence 
{cit ) ; for that cannot have any desire. Thus the interpretations of the 
word ‘^now” {atha), the first word of the siitra, were objected to 
by the thinkers of the Madhva school. Their own interpretation, 
in accordance with iht Bhdsy a of Madhva as further elaborated by 
Jaya-tirtha, Vyasa-tirtha, Raghavendra Yati and others, is that the 
word atha has, on the one hand, an auspicious influence, and is also 
a name of Narayana^. The other meaning of the word atha is that 
the enquiry is possible only after the desired fitness (adhtkdrdnan- 
taryarthahy. But this fitness for Brahma-enquiry is somewhat 
different from that demanded by the Sankara school, the views of 
which I have already criticized from the Madhva point of view. 
Madhva and his followers dispense with the qualifications of 
nitydnitya-vastu-vivekay and they also hold that desire for liberation 
must be illogical, if one follows the interpretation of Sankara, which 
identifies jiva and Brahman. The mere desire for liberation is not 
enough either; for the sutras themselves deny the right of Brahma- 
enquiry to the Sudras^. So, though any one filled with the desire 
for liberation may engage himself in Brahma-enquiry, this ought pro- 
perly to be done only by those who have studied the Upanisads with 
devotion, and who also possess the proper moral qualities of self- 
control, etc. and are disinclined to ordinary mundane enjoyments^. 

^ Tdtparya-candnka, p. 69. 

2 evam ca atha-iahdo mangaldrtha iti bhd^yasya atha^iahdo vighnotsdrana-sd^ 
dhdranakaram dtmakdnanit^theya-vimu-smarandthaMdoccdraitarUpa’-ma^gala- 
prayojanakah prasastarupdnanu^theya-rUpa-vi^v-abhidhdyaka^ ca iti artha- 
dvayam drastavyam. Ibid. p. 77. The same view is also expressed in the 
Tattva-pradlpa, .a commentary on Madhva’s Bkd^ya by Trivikrama ParK^itScarya. 

^ Anubhdsya. 4 Brahma-sUtra, i. 3. 34-i 

® mukti-yogyatva-bhakti-'PuTvakddhyayana - iama-daynddi - vairagya’-satripatti'^ 
rUpadhikararpanena, etc. Tattva-prakdsikd’^bhdva-dipikd, p. 12. 
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The word “therefore” {atah) in the sUtra means “through the 
grace or kindness of the Lord Visnu”; for without His grace the 
bondage of the world, which is real, cannot be broken or liberation 
attained. Jaya-tirtha in his Nyaya-sudha on the Anuvydkhydna of 
Madhva here anticipates an objection, viz., since liberation can be 
attained in the natural course through right knowledge, as explained 
by Sankara and his followers on the one hand and the Nydya-sHtra 
on the other, what is the usefulness of the intervention of I^vara 
for producing liberation? All sorrow is due to the darkness of 
ignorance, and, once there is the light of knowledge, this darkness 
is removed, and it cannot therefore wait for the grace of any 
supposed Lord^. The simplest answer to such an objection, as 
given in the Nyaya-sudha, is that, the bondage being real, mere 
knowledge is not suflScient to remove it. The value of knowledge 
consists in this, that its acquirement pleases the Lord and He, 
being pleased, favours us by His grace so as to remove the 
bondage^. 

The word “Brahman” (which according to Sankara is derived 
from the root brhati-, “to exceed” (atUayana), and means eternity, 
purity and intelligence) means according to the Madhva school the 
person in whom there is the fullness of qualities {brhanto hy asmin 
gundh). The argument that acceptance of the difference of Brahman 
and the souls would make Brahman limited is not sound; for the 
objects of the world are not considered to be identical with 
Brahman nor yet as limiting the infinitude of Brahman ; and the 
same sort of answer can serve in accepting the infinitude of Brahman 
as well as in accepting His difference from the souls®. The infinitude 
of Brahman should not therefore be considered only in the negative 

^ tatha ca jn 3 na-svabhava 4 abhyaydm muktau kim livara-prasddena; na hi 
andhakara^nibandhana-duhkha’-nivrttaye pradlpam upadadanah kasyacit prabhoh 
prasadam apek^ante. Nydya^sudhdy p. i8. 

^ The Tattva-prakdiikd says that the letter a means Vi§nu, and atah there- 
fore means through the grace of Vi§nu: akara-vacyad visnos tat-prasadat^ p. 4. 
The Bhdmatf, however, following Sankara, explains the word atah as meaning 
“since the Vedas themselves say that the fruits of sacrifices are short-lived, 
whereas the fruits of Brahma-knowledge are indestructible and eternal”. So that 
through the Vedas we have disinclination from mundane and heavenly joys 
(ihdmutra-'phala-bhoga-viragah), and these through Brahma-enquiry. But the 
Candrikd points out that such a connection with vairdgya^ as signified by atah^ 
is remote and, moreover, the connection with vairdgya was already expressed 
by the word atha. 

^ TMparya^tJkdf pp. 89-93. 
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way, as not being limited by difference, but as being fullness in 
time, space and qualities ; for otherwise even the Buddhist momen- 
tary knowledge would have to be considered as equal to Brahman, 
since it is limited neither by time nor by space 

Coming to the formation of the compound Brahma-enquiry 
{brahmafijndsd\ the Candrikd points out that neither Sankara nor 
his followers are justified in explaining Brahman as being in the 
objective case with reference to the verb implied in ^*enquiry^^ 
(jijndsd); for Brahma — being pure and absolute intelligence, open 
only to direct intuition — cannot be the fit object of any enquiry 
which involves discussions and arguments^. But, of course, in the 
Madhva view there cannot be any objection to Brahma being taken 
as the object of enquiry. According to both the Nydya’-mdhd and 
the Tdtparya-candrikd the word “enquiry” (jijndsd) in Brahma- 
enquiry (brahmafijndsd) means directly (tUdhi) argumentative 
reasoning (tnanana) and not desire to know, as the followers of 
Sankara would suggest^. The object of Brahma-enquiry involving 
reasoned discussions is the determination of the nature of Brahman, 
whether He possesses the full perception of all qualities, or has only 
some qualities, or whether He has no qualities at alH. 

Not only did the followers of Madhva try to refute almost all the 
points of the interpretation of this sutra by Sankara and his fol- 
lowers, but Madhva in his Anuvydkhydna^ as interpreted in the 
Nydya-sudhd and Nydya-sudhd-parimala^ raised many other im- 
portant points for consideration, which seem to strike the position 
of Sankara at its very root. A detailed enumeration of these dis- 
cussions cannot be given within the scope of a single chapter 
like the present; and I can refer to some only of the important 
points. Thus the very possibility of illusion, as described by 
Sankara, is challenged by Jaya-tirtha, following the Anmydkhydna, 

^ hmtddhdbhimata-ksanika-vijnanader api vastutch kdMdy dbhdvena apart- 
cchinnatva-prasangdc ca; tasmad deiatah kdlatai caiva gunatai cSpi pUrnatd 
brdhmatdy na tu bhedasya rdhityam brakmate^yate, Tdtparya-ttkdf p. 94, 

^ para-pak^e vicdra-janya-jndna-karmario brahmano vicdra-karmatvdyogdt^ 
aparok§a-vTtti-vydpyasya phala-vydpyatva-niyamdc ca. Ibid, p, 95. 

® The Bhdmatly however, holds that the primary meaning of the word 
jijndsd is “ desire to know ; but, since desire to know can only be with reference to 
an object which is not definitely known (jndtum icchd hi sai^digdha-vi^aye nirmydya 
bhavati), it means by implication reasoned discussion (vkdra)t which is necessary 
for coming to any decided conclusion. 

* tasmad vedantadincC pdta-praflte brahmat^i sagufta-mrgundlpagunatvddind 
vipraiipatter jijndsyatvam, Tdtparya-candrikdj p. 109, 
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He says that the individual is by nature free in himself in all his 
works and enjoyments, and is dependent only on God. That such 
an individual should feel at any time that he was being determined 
by some other agent is certainly due to ignorance {avidyaY. 
Ignorance, so far as it may be said to be existent as such in the 
self, has real being {avidyadikam ca svarUpeimma-sambandhitvena 
sad eva). So the intellect (buddhi), the senses, the body and external 
sense-objects (visaya) are really existent in themselves under the 
control of God; but, when through ignorance they are conceived 
as parts of my self, there is error and illusion {avidyadi-vasad 
atrrdyataya adhyasyante). The error does not consist in their not 
having any existence; on the contrary, they are truly existent enti- 
ties, and sorrow is one of their characteristics. The error consists 
in the fact that what belongs distinctly to them is considered as 
belonging to an individual self. When through ignorance such a 
false identification takes place, the individual thinks himself to be 
under their influence and seems to suffer the changes which actually 
belong to them; and, being thus subject to passions and antipathy, 
suffers rebirth and cannot get himself absolutely released except 
by the worship of God. Those who believe in the mSya doctrine, 
like Sankara and his followers, however, hold that the sorrow does 
not exist in itself and is false in its very nature {duhkhadikam 
svarUpendpi mitkyd). Sankara says that we falsely identify the seif 
with the non-self in various ways; that may be true, but how does 
that fact prove that non-self is false? It may have real existence and 
yet there may be its false identification with the self through 
ignorance. If the very fact that this non-self is beingfaiselyidentified 
with the self renders it false, then the false identification, on the 
other side, of the self with the non-self ought to prove that the self 
also is false®. As the selves, which are bound, are real, so the sense- 
objects, etc., which bind them, are also real; their false identifica- 
tion through ignorance is the chain of bondage, and this also is 

^ tasya pardyattatvdvabMso^vidyS-nimittako bhramah. Nydya^sudha, p. 26. 

* atrahipramdtf~pram&ifa-prameya^hartr-karma^kdrya-bhoktr~i)hoga-lak^ana’- 
vyavahStra’-trayasya idrirendriyMi^u aham-tnamddhydsa-purahsaratva-pradar^ 
ianena vyavakdra-^kdrya-liilgakam ammdnam vyavahdrdnyatMnupapattir v& 
adhySse pram&nam uktam. na cdnendniahkararta-sarlrendriya-visayandm tad» 
dharmditdTfi duhkhddfndtp ca mithydtvarjt sidhyati svarUpa-satdm apt tdddtmya- 
tatsambandhitvdbhydm dropet^aiva vyavahdropapatter. na ca dropitatvamdtrena 
mithydtvam; dtman 6 *pi antahkaranddi^u dropitatvena mithydtva^pmsangdt. 

Ibid, 
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real, and can be removed only through knowledge by the grace 

of God. 

The idea suggested by the Sankara school, that the notion of an 
individual as free agent or as one enjoying his experiences is in- 
herent in the ego {ahatn-kdra)^ and is simply associated with the 
self, is also incorrect; for the notion of ego {aham--kdru) really 
belongs to the self and it is present as such even during deep sleep 
{susupti)^ when nothing else shines forth excepting the self, and we 
know that the experience of this state is ‘T sleep happily This 
notion or the ego, therefore belongs to the self^. 

If everything is false, then the very scriptures by which Sankara 
would seek to prove it would be false. The answer to such an 
objection, as given by Sahkarites, is that even that which is false 
may serve to show its own falsehood and the truth of something 
else, just as in the case of acquired perception, e.g. in the case of 
surabhi-candana^ ‘‘fragrant sandal,” the sense of sight may reveal 
the smell as well as the colour. But the counter-reply to this answer 
naturally raises the question whether the false scriptures or other 
proofs are really existent or not; if they are, then unqualified 
monism fails ; for their existence would necessarily mean dualism. 
If, on the other hand, they do not exist at all, then they cannot prove 
anything. The answer of Sankara, that even the false can prove the 
true, just as a line (a unit) by the side of zeros might signify various 
numbers, is incorrect ; for the line is like the alphabet signs in a word 
and like them can recall the number for which it is conventionally 
accepted {sanketitd)^ and is therefore not false {rekhdpi varmpaddmr 
iva arthe sanketite tarn smdrayatUi no kimcid atra mithyd ostiY, 

Nor can it be maintained that the bondage of sorrow, etc. is not 
real; for it is felt to be so through the direct testimony of the 
experience of the spirit {sdkmi)^. Its unreality or falsehood cannot 
be proved by the opponent; for with him truth is differenceless 
{nirvUesd)i but any attempt to prove anything involves duality 
between that which is to be proved and that whereby it is to be 

^ aham-pratyayasya atma-vt§ayatvdt. Nydya^sudha, p. 27. It also dis- 
tinguishes two words of the same form, aham^ though one is an avyaya word 
and the other the nominative singular of the word asmad. It is the former that is 
used to denote an evolutionary product of prakrti, whereas the latter denotes 
the self. 

® Several other examples of this type furnished by Sankara and his followers 
are here given and refuted in the same manner. 

® duhkhddi-bandha-satyataydm sdk^-pratyak^am eva upanyastam. Ibid. p. 30. 
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proved, and that a difFerenceless entity may be the proof caimot be 
established by the differenceless entity itself; for this would involve 
a vicious circle. If the world were false, then all proofs whereby 
this could be established would also by the same statement be false; 
and how then could the statement itself be proved? 

As has just been said, the opponents, since they also enter into 
discussions, must admit the validity of the means of proof (pramdna 
or vyauahrti)-, for without these there cannot be any discussion 
(kathd) ; and, if the proofs are admitted as valid, then what is proved 
by them as valid (prameya or vyavaharika) is also valid^ In this 
connection Jaya-I 3 rtha raises the points contained in the preliminary 
part of the I^utn^na-hJMn^-khddya. of Sriharsa, where he says 
that it is, of course, true that no discussions are preceded by an 
open non-acceptance of the reality of logical proofs, but neither is 
it necessary to accept the validity of any proof before beginning any 
discussion. Those who begin any discussion do so without any 
previous forethought on the subject; they simply do not pay any 
attention to the ultimate existence or non-existence of all proofs, 
but simply begin a discussion as if such a question did not need 
any enquiry at the time®. In a discussion what is necessary is the 
temporary agreement (samaya-bandha) or the acceptance for the 
purpose of the discussion of certain canons of argument and proofs ; 
for that alone is sufficient for it. It is not necessary in these cases 
that one should go into the very nature of the validity or invalidity, 
existence or non-existence of the proofs themselves®. So even 
without accepting the ultimate existence and validity of the 
prawianas it is possible to cany on a discussion, simply through a 
temporary mutual acceptance of them as if they did exist and were 
valid. So it is wrong to say that those who do not believe in then- 
existence cannot legitimately enter into a proper discussion. After 
referring to the above method of safeguarding the interests of the 
upholders of the mdyd doctrine, Jaya-tirtha says that, whatever may 
be mutual agreement in a discussion, it remains an undeniable fact 

^ vyavahdrikam vyavahdra-visayo duhkhddi. Ibid p. 31. 

® na hfumo vayam na santi pramanddini iti svikrtya kathdrahhyeti him ndma 
santi na santi pramanddini ityasyam cintdydm udd^naih yathd stUkrtya tdni 
hhavatd vyavahriyante tathd vyavahdrihhir eva kathd pravartyatdm. Ibid, p. 32, 

® tac ca vyavahara-’niyama-bandhad eva...sa ca pramdnena tarkena ca 
vyavahartavyam ityddi-rupah; na ca pramanddlndm sattdpi ittham eva tdbhyam 
anglkarium ucitd^ tddria-vyavdhdra’-niyama-mdtrenaiva kathd-pravrtteh. Ibid, 

8-2 
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that, if the proofs do not exist, nothing at all can be proved by snch 
non-existing entities. Either the pramanas exist or they do not; 
there is no middle course. If they are not admitted to be existent, 
they cannot prove anything. You cannot say that you will be 
indifferent with regard to the existence or non-existence of 
pramanas and still carry on a discussion merely as a passive 
debater; for our very form of thought is such that they have either 
to be admitted as existent or not. You cannot continue to suspend 
your judgment regarding their existence or non-existence and still 
deal with them in carrying a discussion^. You may not have 
thought of it before starting the discussion; but, when you are 
carrying on a discussion, the position is such that it is easy to raise 
the point, and then you are bound to admit it or to give up the 
discussion. Dealing with the pramanas by mutual agreement 
necessarily means a previous admission of their existence^. 

The Sahkarites generally speak of three kinds of being, real 
(pdramdrthika\ apparent {vydvahdrika) and illusory (prdtibhdsika). 
This apparent being of world-appearance {jagat-prapanca) is neither 
existent nor non-existent {sad^asad’^vilaksand). The scriptures call 
this false, because it is not existent ; and yet, since it is not absolutely 
non-existent, the proofs, etc. which are held within its conception 
can demonstrate its own falsehood and the absolute character of the 
reap. Such a supposition would indeed seem to have some force, 
if it could be proved that the world-appearance is neither existent 
nor non-existent; which cannot be done, since non-existence is 
nothing but the simple negation of existence {tasya saitvdbhdvdvya 
iirekdt). So that which is different from existent must be non- 
existent, and that which is different from non-existent must be 
existent; there is no middle way. Even the scriptures do not 
maintain that the world-appearance has a character which is 
different from what is existent and what is non-existent {sad-asad- 
vilaksam). 

With regard to the question what may be the meaning of the 

^ sativSsattve vihaya promdi^a-svariipasya huddhau Sropayitum aiakyatvena 
uddUnasya tat-svikdrdnupapatteh, Nydya-sudhdj p. 34. 

* pramd^air vyavahcartavyam iti ca niyaTna-bandhamrjt pramd-kara^a- 
hhdvasya niyamdntarbhdvdn niyata^p{lrva^‘Sattva--rUpafjt karai^tvam pramd- 
t^ndm andddya na paryavasyati. Ibid. p. 34. 

® tatra vydvahdrikasya prapaHcasya sad“cutad-~vilakfctt}a$ya sad^vilakfot^tvdd 
upapannani hutydiind mithydtva-samarthanam asad-vilakfa^atvdt tad^antar- 
gatasya pramdi^ddeb ^ddhakatvaifi ca iti. Ibid. p. 35. 
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phrase “different from existents” {sad-vilaksana\ after suggesting 
numerous meanings and their refutations, Jaya-tirtha suggests an 
alternative interpretation, that the phrase might mean “difference 
{v£dlaksanya)ixom existence in general (sattd-sdmdnya) But surely 
this cannot be accepted by the opponent; for the acceptance of one 
general existence would imply the acceptance of different existents, 
from which the abstraction can be made^. This cannot be accepted 
by £> Sahkarite, and, as for himself, he does not accept any general 
existence apart from the individual existents {dravyady-atirikta- 
sattva-sdmdnyasyaiva anangikdrdt). The Sankarites say that the 
indefinable nature of this world-appearance is apparent from the 
fact that it is ultimately destructible by right knowledge and that 
this world-appearance is destructible by right knowledge and that 
this world-appearance is destructible is admitted even by the 
Madhvas. To this objection Jaya-tirtha replies that, when the 
Madhvas say that the world is destroyed by the Lord, it is in the 
same sense in which a jug is reduced to dust by the stroke of a heavy 
club^. But even such a destruction, in our view, is not possible 
with regard to prakrti; and this destruction is entirely different 
from what a Sankarite would understand by the cessation {bddha) 
through knowledge (jndna). For that, as Prakasatman writes in his 
Vivarana, means that the nescience {ajndna) ceases with all its 
effects through knowledge {ajndnasya sva^-kdryena vartamdnena 
pravilinena vd saha jndnena nivrttir bddhah). Cessation {bddha\ 
according to the Madhvas, proceeds through right knowledge 
{samyagfndna) regarding something about which there was a 
different knowledge (anyathd-jndna). The existence of any such 
category as “ different-from-existent and non-existent’’ (sad- 
asad-vilaksana) cannot be defined as corresponding to that which 
ceases through right knowledge; only that which you falsely know 
about anything can cease through right knowledge : the example of 
conch-shell-silver does not prove anything; for we do not admit 
that there is anything like conch-shell-silver which existed and was 
destroyed through right knowledge, since in fact it never existed at 
all. Not only in the case of conch-shell-silver, but in the case of the 

^ sattd-samanyangikate ca sad-bhedo durvara eva; na hy ekasrayaifi sdmdnyam 
asti. Ibid, p, 2^. 

* mtidgara-prahdrddind ghatasyeva Iwarasya jndnecchd-prayatna-vydpdrair 
vindsa eva. Ibid, p. 39. 
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dkma^ etc., too, the assertion that it is sad-mad-mlaksana is utterly 
wrong; for, being eternal, it can never cease. 

Error or illusion consists in knowing a thing differently from 
what it is {anyathd-vijndnam eva bhrdntih). Now conch-shell-silver 
is a simple case of anyathd-vijndna or anyathd-khydti, and there is 
nothing here of sad-asad-vilaksanatva or jndna-nwartyatva (possi- 
bility of being removed by knowledge) ; for it does not exist. It may 
be objected that, if it did not exist, one could not have the notion 
{pratUi) of it: no one can have any notion of that which does not 
exist; but the conch-shell-silver is to all appearance directly per- 
ceived. The answer to this is that even the opponent does not admit 
that there is any such concomitance that what does not exist cannot 
yield any notion of it; for when the opponent speaks of anything as 
being asad-vilaksana^ i.e. different-from-the-non-existent, he must 
have a notion of what is non-existent; for, if any one is to know 
anything (e.g., a jug) as being different from some other thing (e.g., 
a piece of cloth), then, previously to this, in order to know this 
difference he must have known what that thing (a jug) is^. This 
again raises the epistemological problem, whether it is possible to 
have knowledge of the non-existent. Thus it may be asked whether 
the sentence “There are horns on the head of the man’’ conveys 
any meaning; and, if it does, whether it is of any existing or of a 
non-existing entity. It cannot be the first; for then we should have 
actually seen the horns; there must be notion of the non-existent 
entity of the horn, and so it has to be admitted that we can know 
non-existent entities. It cannot be said that this is not non- 
existent, but only that it is indefinable (animacaniyd)\ for, if even 
entities like the hare’s horn or man’s horn should not be regarded 
as non-existent, then from what is it intended to distinguish conch- 
shell-silver? for asad-vilaksana must be admitted to have some 
meaning; asat cannot mean “indefinable”; for in that case conch- 
shell-silver, which is described as being different from asat, would 
be definable^. Not only can the non-existent be the object of know- 
ledge, but it can also be the subject or the object of a verb. Thus, 
when it is said “the jug is being produced, ghatojdyaie,'' this refers 

^ yo yadvilaJqanam pratyeti sa tat-pramimdn yathd ghata-vilak^ai^h pa$a iti 
praUtimdn devadatto ghata’-pratitimdn ityanumdndt, Nydya-sudhd, p. 57. 

* nirupdkhydd iti cet tarhi tad^vaiiak^anyam ndma sopdhhvdnatvam eva. 
Ibid, p. 58. 
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to the non-existeat jug, as being the subject of the verb “ to be 
produced Jdyate^' ; for it will be shown later that Sankara’s theory 
of the previous or simultaneous existence of effects, even before the 
causal operation (sat-kdrya-vada), is false. Therefore, since the non- 
existent may be known, the objection that conch-shell-silver cannot 
be non-existent, because it is known, is invalid. 

But a further objection is raised, that, while it is not denied that 
the non-existent may be known, it is denied that the non-existent 
cannot appear as directly perceived and as existent {aparoksatayd 
sattvena ca) ; as if one should find horns on the head of a man, as he 
finds them on the head of a cow. But in the case of the conch-shell- 
silver what is perceived is directly perceived as existent; so the 
conch-shell-silver must be non-existent. In answer to this the 
following may be urged: those who do not regard conch-shell- 
silver as non-existent, but as indefinable {anirvacaniya)^ have to 
accept the appearance of identity of “this” and the silver (idam- 
rajatayoh). Illusion, according to these Sankarites, is the appearance 
of something in that which is not so {atasmims tad itipratyaya iti). 
This is not, of course, anyathd-khydti (a different appearance from 
the real) ; for the basis of the illusion {adhisthana, as the conch-shell 
of the illusory silver) is not here false in itself, but only false in its 
appearance as silvery or associated with a false appearance 
(samsrsfa^rUpa); but the illusory appearance {adhydsta) is false both 
in itself and also as associated with the object before the 

observer; this is admitted by the holders of the mdyd doctrine. The 
holders of the anyathd-hhydti view of illusion think that both the 
conch-shell and the silver are real, only the appearances of identity 
of conch-shell with silver and of silver with conch-shell are false 
This appearance of the false or the non-existent is both immediate 
{aparoksa)y as is well known to experience, and endowed with real 
existence; for otherwise no one could be moved by it {sattvena- 
pratitdu pravrttyanupapattes ca). Until the illusion is broken this 
association of the non-existent silver with the “this” does not differ 
m the least from the perception of real silver before the observer. 
The opponents would say that this is not a false and non-existent 
association {anyathdtvam yady asat sydt\ as the Madhvas hold ; but 
it is difficult to understand what they can mean by such an objec- 

^ anyatha-khydti^vadibhir adhi^thandropyayor ubhayor api samsr^ja-rupemwa 
asattvani warUpena tu sattvam ity angikrtam. Ibid, p. 58. 
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etc., too, the assertion that it is sad’-asad-tdlaksma is utterly 
wrong; for, being eternal, it can never cease. 

Error or illusion consists in knowing a thing differently from 
what it is {anyathd-vijnanam eva bhrdntih). Now conch-shell-silver 
is a simple case of anyatha^vijndna or anyathd-khydti^ and there is 
nothing here of sad-asad-vilaksanattia or jndna-nivartyatva (possi- 
bility of being removed by knowledge) ; for it does not exist. It may 
be objected that, if it did not exist, one could not have the notion 
(pratUi) of it: no one can have any notion of that which does not 
exist; but the conch-shell-silver is to all appearance directly per- 
ceived. The answer to this is that even the opponent does not admit 
that there is any such concomitance that what does not exist cannot 
yield any notion of it; for when the opponent speaks of anything as 
being asad-vilaksam^ i.e. different-from-the-non-existent, he must 
have a notion of what is non-existent; for, if any one is to know 
anything (e.g., a jug) as being different from some other thing (e.g., 
a piece of cloth), then, previously to this, in order to know this 
difference he must have known what that thing (a jug) is^. This 
again raises the epistemological problem, whether it is possible to 
have knowledge of the non-existent. Thus it may be asked whether 
the sentence ‘‘There are horns on the head of the man” conveys 
any meaning; and, if it does, whether it is of any existing or of a 
non-existing entity. It cannot be the first; for then we should have 
actually seen the horns; there must be notion of the non-existent 
entity of the horn, and so it has to be admitted that we can know 
non-existent entities. It cannot be said that this is not non- 
existent, but only that it is indefinable {anitvacaniya); for, if even 
entities like the hare’s horn or man’s horn should not be regarded 
as non-existent, then from what is it intended to distinguish conch- 
shell-silver? for asad-vilaksana must be admitted to have some 
meaning; asat cannot mean “indefinable”; for in that case conch- 
shell-silver, which is described as being different from asat^ would 
be definable^. Not only can the non-existent be the object of know- 
ledge, but it can also be the subject or the object of a verb. Thus, 
when it is said “the jug is being proAnetd, ghato jay ate'' this refers 

^ yo yadvilah^anam pratyeti sa tat-pratltiman yatha ghata-vilak^anah pafa iti 
pramimdn devadatto ghata^pratitimdn ityanumdndt. Nyaya-sudha, p. 57. 

* ftirupdkhydd iti cet tarhi tad^vailak^aityam ndma sop&khvdnatvam eva. 
Ibid.p.$%. 
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to the non-existent jug, as being the subject of the verb ‘ to be 
produced, jdyate"; for it will be shown later that gahkara’s the<^^ 
of the previous or simultaneous existence of effects, even before t e 
causal operation (sat-karya-vada), is false. Therefore, since the non- 
existent may be l^own, the objection that conch-shell-silver cannot 
be non-existent, because it is known, is invalid. 

But a further objection is raised, that, while it is not denied that 
the non-existent may be known, it is denied that the non-existent 
cannot appear as directly perceived and as existent (aporokfutaya 
sattvena ca); as if one should find horns on the head of a man, as he 
finds them on the head of a cow. But in the case of the conch-shell- 
silver what is perceived is directly perceived as existent; so the 
conch-shell-silver must be non-existent. In answer to this the 
follovdng may be urged: those who do not regard conch-shcll- 
silver as non-existent, but as indefinable {anirvacantyd), have to 
accept the appearance of identity of “this” and the silver {idam- 
rajatayoh). Illusion, according to these Sahkarites, is the appearance 
of something in that which is not so {atasmirns tad itipratyaya iti). 
This is not, of course, anyatha-khydti (a different appearance from 
the real); for the basis of the illusion {adhisfhdna, as the conch-shell 
of the illusory silver) is not here false in itself, but only false in its 
appearance as silvery or associated with a false appearance 
(samsrspa-riipa); but the illusory appearance {adhydsta) is false both 
in itself (ioarflpa) and also as associated with the object before the 
observer; this is admitted by the holders of the mdyd doctrine. The 
holders of the anyathd-khydti view of illusion think that both the 
conch-shell and the silver are real, only the appearances of identityj 
of conch-shell with silver and of silver with conch-shell are false*! 
This appearance of the false or the non-existent is both immediate’ 
(aparoksa), as is well known to experience, and endowed with real 
existence; for otherwise no one could be moved by it {saitvenS- 
pratitdu pravrityampapattei ca). Until the illusion is broken thfe 
association of the non-existent silver with the “ this ” does not differ 
in the least from the perception of real silver before the observer. 
The opponents would say that this is not a false and non-existent 
association (any atAntoamyady asat sydt), as the Madhvas hold; but 
it is di£Eicult to understand what they can mean by such an objcc- 

' anyathS-khySti-vSdibhir adhi}phSnSropyayor ubhayor apt sarfisfffa-ruprnaiw 

mattvaffi svarUpet^a tu sattvam ity ai^gtkftam. Ibid* p. 58. 
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tion ; for such an association of silver with the conch-shell cannot be 
real {sat), since, if it was so, why should it appear only in the case of 
illusions {bhrdnti), where the first perception is contradicted, as in 
this is not silver”? Again, those who think that in the case of 
illusion the silver is indefinable {anirvctcamyd) may be asked what 
is the nature of that which appears as indefinable. Does it appear 
as non-existent or as illusory? It cannot be so; for then no one 
would trouble about it and try to pick it up, knowing it to be non- 
existent or illusory. So it has to be admitted that it appears as 
existent. This agrees with our experience of the illusion (“this 
silver”). The mere notion of silver is not enough to draw us 
towards it, apart from our notion of it as existing. But this has no 
real existence, since then it cannot be indefinable; if this is non- 
existent, then it has to be admitted that the non-existent appears in 
immediate perceptual experience and as endowed with existence. 
The opponents however may point out that this is not a right 
analysis of the situation as they understand it. For in tlieir view the 
true “this” m the conch-shell and its association with silver is as 
indefinable as the indefinable silver itself, and so the silver in the 
appearance of silver is indefinable, and so their mutual connection 
also IS indefinable. It is the reality in the conch-shell that becomes 
indefinably associated with the silver. The answer to this is that 
such a view is open to the serious defect of what is known as the 
vicious infinite {cmvasthd). For, when it is said that the mutual 
association {samsarga) of “thisness” and “silverness” and the 
^sociation of the reality of the conch-shell with the silver are both 
indefcab e, it may be asked what exactly is meant by calling them 
indefinable. It k not of the nature of ordinary phenomenal ex- 
perience (vyavahdrika); for the illusory silver is not of any ordinary 
use. If ,t IS illusory (prdtibkdsika), does it appear to be so or does 
1 appear ^ it was of the nature of ordinary phenomenal ex- 
penence. If It did appear as illusory, no one would be deluded by 
It, when he knows it to be illusory, and he would not trouble to 
s oop own to pick it up. If it did appear as if it was of the nature 
of ordinary phenomenal experience, then it could not be really so- 
or then it could not be illusory. If it was not so and still appeLred 

non-existent can appear to 
immediate perception as existent, has to be admitted. If this 
appearance of silver as being of the nature of. an object of ordinary 
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phenomenal experience is itself considered as being indefinable, 
then the same sorts of questions may again be asked about it, and 
the series will be infinite; this would be a true case of a vicious 
infinite, and not like the harmless infinite of the seed and the shoot; 
for here, unless the previous series is satisfactorily taken as giving 
a definite solution, the succeeding series cannot be solved, and that 
again depends in a similar way on another, and that on another and 
so on, and so no solution is possible at any staged Therefore the old 
view that even the unreal and the non-existent may appear as the 
real and the existent has to be accepted; and the world-appearance 
should not be considered as indefinable (anirvacamya). 

Interpretation of Brahma-sutra i, 1.2. 

The literal translation of the second stltTu^ junttiudy asya yatohj 
is “from which production, etc., of this”. The purport of Sankara’s 
commentary on this sUtra may briefly be stated as follows : “Produc- 
tion, etc.” means production, existence and destruction. Produc- 
tion, existence and destruction of this world-appearance, which is 
so great, so orderly and so diversified, is from that ultimate 
God (I^vara) ; and neither the parcandnus nor the inanimate prakrti 
can be its cause. This rule is not intended to stand as an inference 
in favour of the existence of God, but is merely the description of 
the purport of the Upanisad texts on the nature of Brahman*; for 
the ultimate grasp of the nature of Brahman, which is beyond the 
range of our sense-organs, can only come through the right com- 
prehension of the meaning of Upanisad texts. 

Jaya-tirtha, in commenting on the Bhdsya of Madhva and the 
Amvydhhydna, follows Madhva in explaining this sQtra as a 
definition {laksana) of Brahman, intended to differentiate Him from 
beings of His class, viz., the souls {jiva), and inanimate objects, 
which belong to a different class. The idea is that that from which 
the production, etc., of the world takes place is Brahman, and there 
are important kuti texts which say that the world was produced 
from Brahman®. It has already been pointed out that by “pro- 

^ Ny&ya-sudhd^ p. 59. 

* janmMi-sUtram ndnurndnopanydsartharp, kirii tarhi vedanta-vakya-^pradar- 
sandrtham, 

® Jaya-tirtha refers to another interpretation of the stttra as jantna adyasya 
hitoi^yagarhhasya yatas tad brahma. The T&tparya-candrika discusses the points 
of view raised in the Nyaya-sudhd and elsewhere with regard to the meaning of 
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duced, etc.” in the sMtra Sankara understood production (sr§fi)^ 
existence (sthiti) and destruction (laya or bhanga\ and he there 
reconciled the six stages of existent things [bhava-vika) referred to 
by Yaska in the Nirukta^ such as being produced, to continue to 
exist, to grow, to change, to decay and to be destroyed, as being 
included within the three stages referred to by him; for growth and 
change are included within production (janma), and decay is in- 
cluded within destruction. Madhva, however, includes eight 
different categories in the term ‘‘production, etc.”; these with him 
are production (srsfi)^ existence {$thiti\ destruction {samhard)^ 
control (niyama), knowledge (jnana)^ ignorance {ajndna)^ bondage 
(bandha) and release (mok§a)^. The existence of all these qualities 
implies the fullness of qualities signified by the name Brahman. 
That single being in whom all the above-mentioned eightfold 
qualities exist is called Brahman. 

Generally two kinds of definitions are distinguished from each 
other, viz., essential {svarUpa-laksand) and accidental (tafastha- 
laksana). Praka^atman, the writer of the Patka-padikd-vivarana^ 
speaks of this definition of Brahman as being of the latter type, since 
it is only in association with mdyd that Brahman can be said to be 
the cause of the production, etc., of the world-appearance. In itself 

Brahman as referred to by the word yatah. Btha^ a constituent of the word 
brahman, has several technical meanings {rii 4 hi), such as jSti (class^notion), jlva, 
KamalSsana or Brahma. But the word is not used here in its technical sense, but 
in the etymological sense, which signifies the entity in which there is a fullness 
of qualities; for it is only in this selise that the Upani§ad texts alluded to in 
connection with this sutra and the previous one become significant. Again, on 
the basis of other texts, which speak of Him (from which everything is produced) 
as lying in the ocean, Brahman here means Vi§nu (as in the Sam&hhya^huti, 
dyavdprtMvl pararp mama yonir apsu antafi samudre), because it is only in Him 
that there is the fullness of all qualities. This characteristic would not apply to 
any of the other technical (rudhi) senses, such Bsjdti or jlva; and so it is that, 
though the rudhi sense is stronger than the etymological sense (yaugika), yet the 
latter has preference here : brakma-iabdasya jive rUdhatve^pi bSdhaka^sadbhdvdt 
tad brahma iti iruty-uktam brahma viptur eva (Tattva-prakdsika). It may also be 
added that, according to the Tattva-prakdsika, Tdtparya-candrikd and other 
Madhva works, it is held that, though ordinarily brahma has the technical sense 
of jlva, yet with scholars the word always has the technical meaning of Vi§iTiu. 
Thus a distinction is drawn between the ordinary technical sense (rU 4 hi) and the 
technical sense with scholars {vidvad-rUdhi), and preference is given to the latter : 
vidufdm brahma-sabdena viptu-vyakti-pramel} (Tdtparya-candrikd, p, 120). 

^ Armbhd^ya of Madhva or Brahma-sUtra, i. i. 2. Madhva quotes for his 
authority a passage from the Skanda-purdmi: 

utpatti-sthiti-samhdra-niyatir jhdnam dvrtik 
bandha-mokfam ca purufdd yasmdt sa harir ekardp. 
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it is of the nature of pure bliss (ananda), which is also identical in 
its nature with pure knowledge^. Madhva and his followers, how- 
ever, consider the characteristics mentioned in the sUtra as essential 
and do not think that the essences of ananda and jiva are in any 
sense anything else but qualities, in which case they would not be 
essences identical with Brahman, as would be required by what may 
be called a svarupa-laksam ; for ananda is as much a characteristic as 
any other characteristic is, and, if ananda could be regarded as a 
defining essence, then the characteristic of being the cause of the 
world might also be regarded as a defining essence®. If His being 
the cause involves qualities unessential to Himself, then in His 
purity He could neither be ananda, whether as a class notion, as 
a desirable feeling (anukBla-vedand), as being the dearest one 
(parama-premdspada), or as being opposed to sorrow; for, if these 
be the nature of ananda, it must by its very nature be gagn rij^tH 
with inessential traits (sopddhikatvdt). So knowledge also must 
express something and must therefore by its very nature be, con- 
nected with something outside of itself (artha-prakdidtmcJtatvena 
sopddhikam end)-, for knowledge is inseparably connected with the 
knower and the known {jndnasya jndtr-jneya-sdpeksdtvdt). It has 
been urged in the Panca-padikd-vivaram that the knowledge which 
forms the essential defining characteristic of Brahman is all- 
illuminating revelation which is not in any way conditioned by its 
being dependent on, or its being inseparably coimected with, 
objects®. But the fact that it can reveal everything impUes posses- 
sion of power, and this power is necessarily connected with the 
object with reference to which it is effective. Moreover, if any 
power can be considered as being an essential defining charac- 
teristic, then the power of producing the world and of affecting it 
in other ways (as referred to in the sutra) might also be considered 
as an essential defining characteristic*. The objection, that the 
essence (svarUpa) of anything cannot be expressed by a reference to 
anything other than itself, is not valid; for a thing wholly imrelated 

* PaHca-pSdikS-vivarana, pp. 222-3. 

* Onandam lakfonam iti cet tarhi jagat-kdrai/atp lakfanam astu. 

T&tparyd-’Candrika^ p. 140. 

® amna sarvajna-iahdena sarvdvabhdsa-kfatnam mjnaptumdtram adityadi^ 
prakdiavad am$ayopddhikam vijndnam eva brahma-svarUpadakforuim, 

Panca-pddikd-vivaratmy p. 210. 

* sdmarthyasya iakti-rUpatvdd^ vi^aya-nirUpyatvdc ca, jagaj-jananddi’- 
sdmarthyasyaiva svarUpa 4 ak$anatvopapattei ca. Tdtparya-candrikd, p. 141. 
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to, and devoid of all reference to, any other thing cannot be known 
{svatUpasya sva-^vedyatvat). It is further held by the opponents that 
an accidental defining characteristic like that of the Brahman being 
the cause of the world (tatastha-laksana) — as, for example, indi- 
cating a house by a temporary association, as that of a crow sitting 
on the roof of it — is not an inherent and intrinsic characteristic 
{ananvayl\ whereas an essential characteristic like ananda is an 
inherent and intrinsic constituent {kdrydnvayi) of the thing. But 
such an objection cannot rule out the causality, etc., of Brahman as 
being inessential; for we want to know Brahman in its essence as the 
cause or kdmna of the world, as much as by any other characteristic. 
The essential feature of Brahman is its fullness of qualities, as the 
ultimate cause of production, etc., and these are in no sense less 
essential than His nature as ananda. Like the power of burning in 
fire, these powers of world-creation, etc., are coextensive with the 
essence of Brahman, It is indeed surprising, says Vyasa-tirtha, that 
the Sankarites should enter into any long discussion with regard to 
the distinction of essential and accidental definitions; for all defini- 
tions mean the making known of object by its distinctive charac- 
teristics such as are well known^. But, as the Sankarites believe in 
absolutely unqualifiea Brahman, how do they undertake to define 
it? All definitions must proceed through the means of known 
qualities^. Whether a definition {lak§ana) be svarUpa or tafastha^ 
it must proceed by way of enumerating distinctive characteristic 
qualities; and, as the Brahman of the opponents has no qualities, it 
cannot be defined at all. 

Ramanuja in his interpretation of this sUtra asserted that the 
characteristic qualities and powers of Brahman referred to in the 
SUtra belong to Brahman as He is immanent; but the Upanisads also 
define Him in His essential characteristic features, as transcendent, 
by speaking of Him as being truth, knowledge, the infinite {satyani 
jndnam anantam brahma); and this distinguishes Him from the 
souls and inanimate objects, which also are held within Him. But 
Vyasa-tirtha points out that Madhva has by implication denied this 
in his Anuvydkhydna, where he distinctly asserted the causality of 

1 prasiddhasya asadharar^^dharmasya lakfai^tvena; also asddharai^-dharmo 
hi lakfcnfom pariklrtyate. Tatparya^candrikSy pp. 140, 143. 

® svarUpani va tatastkam v& lak^ar^m hheddkarn rruitayn 

sajatlyad vijdtiydt tac-cadvaiti-mate katham. Ibid. p. 143. 
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Brahman as its own intrinsic constitutive definition Vyasa-tirtha 
says that in defence of the Ramanuja point of view it may be urged 
that, as a special form of a jug would differentiate it from all other 
things, yet its possession of smell constitutes its nature as earth, 
so, though causality, etc., differentiate Brahman from others, yet it 
is His nature as truth, knowledge and infinite that really dif- 
ferentiates Him from souls and inanimate objects. But Vyasa-lirtha 
contends that this is wrong, since the special form of a jug dif- 
ferentiates it from cloth, etc., and not from earth; an earthen jug 
is itself earth; but the special form which distinguishes an earthen 
jug from other objects (such as cloth, etc.) also by that very fact 
shows that it belongs to a class different from them. Here also the 
causality which diflferentiates Brahman from souls, etc., also shows 
that He is different in nature from them. So the fact that Brahman 
is the ultimate cause of production, etc., constitutes its essential 
defining characteristic. He, Brahman, not only possesses these 
qualities, but in reality His qualities are infinite, and their possession 
forms His defining characteristic (ananta-guna-sattvam eva 
brahmano laksanamY. 

The two principal Vedanta texts by which the Sahkarites seek 
to establish their theory of absolute monism (advaita) are “that art 
thou” (tat tvam asi) and “Brahma is truth, knowledge, infinite” 
(satyam jnanam anantam brahma). Now Madhva urges that, since 
these may also be otherwise interpreted directly {mukhyarthd) on 
the basis of difference, it is not proper to explain them on the basis 
of non-difference with an indirect and distant meaning (laksam)^. 
The Nyaya-sudhd points out that with the monistic interpretation 
the difficulty arises, how to identify the qualityless (nirgund) with 
the qualified (saguna), as in the case of the souls; the qualityless is 
indeterminable by itself (nirguna syaiva nirupayitum asakyatvat)*. 
If this nirguna brahma were entirely different from the saguna 
Brahma or ISvara acknowledged by the Sahkarites, then there would 
be a duality ; if the relation is held to be indefinable (anirvacaniya), 

^ myodhhav&di-hetutvaift sdkfdd eva sva-lak$aifam. Op. cit. 

* Nydya-mdhdf p. 107, 

* bhedenaiva tu mukhydrtha-sambhave lakfamtn kutafi. Anuvyakhyana, p. 5. 

Tianu abhedam upMdya sUtra 4 ak?ai^am vd asrayatilya-bhedam updddya 

mukhya-vrttir na iti sandihyate; vayam tu brUmah^ dvitlya eva pak^afi ireydn. 
Nydya-sudhdf p. loi. 

^ Ibid. p. 102. 
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then the criticisms against the indefinable suggested in the first 
sUtra apply to it^. If 5 however, it is urged diat the unity or 
identity referred to in the above passages is with regard to the 
Brahman as pure self-revealing intelligence and the same element 
as forming the principal reality of then it becomes difficult to 
understand how the Upanisads can have the presumption of re- 
vealing the self-revealing intelligence’^. Moreover, it may be 
objected that, if the Brahman is nothing else but pure intelligence, 
then its “unity*’, with jtva as taught by the Upanisads, being 
different from Brahman, is false ; for “ unity” is not pure intelligence, 
and, if unity is false, then duality becomes true. If the “unity” was 
identical with pure intelligence, then with the self-shining of pure 
intelligence there would be the self-shining of “unity” too, and 
even for expressing the “unity” it would not be necessary to take 
the help of the Upanisads or of anything else. 

Another question of importance arises in connection with the 
attribution of the epithets “truth,” “knowledge,” “infinite” to 
Brahman. Is Brahman, to whom all these qualities are attributed, 
a simple unity in Himself, or is He a complex of many qualities, 
truth, knowledge, infinite, etc., which have different connotations 
and are not synonymous? Pure intelligence (caitanya) is one, but 
these epithets are many. How can we conceive the one caitanya to 
coexist in itself with the many attributes which are said to belong 
to it? How is the plurality of these attributes to be implied in the 
unity of the one^? To this the answer that Madhva gives in his 
Anuvydkhydna, which is further explained by Jaya-tirtha, is that it 
has to be admitted that in the unity of Brahman there is some special 
virtue (atisaya) which represents difference and serves its purpose; 
there is no other way of solving the difficulty, and this is the only 
solution left {gaty-antarahhavad arthdpattyd). This special virtue, 
which serves to hold and reconcile plurality without sacrificing its 

^ In such Upani§ad passages as sdk^ cet kevalo mr^ncd ca {Smt, vi. 1 1 ) the 
word nirgunaj “qualityless,” could be given a modified meaning, in view of the 
fact that the strict direct meaning is not possible even in the context of the 
sentence; for in the very passage itself the brahman is said to be not only mrgunaf 
but sdkfl (direct perceiver) also, and this is evidently a It is not possible 

to attribute ^guna and to call it nirgit^ at the same time, Nydya-sudhd, p. so2. 

* svaprakdsa^caitanydtmakam ca imtra-pratipddyarp. ceti vydhatam. 

Ibid, p. S03. 

® caitanyam ekam satyatvadiny anekdni iti $amkhyd-^vailak$a^yam ityddi’-^ 
bhedakayydi}i,£dvagamyante. Ibid, p. io6. 
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unity, is called by the Madhvas visesa; this viie§a exists not only in 
Brahman, but in all other things. Thus, for example, a cloth is not 
different from its whiteness, since both of them form one indis- 
soluble whole. So it has to be admitted that there is in cloth such 
a special virtue, a visesa, by which it remains one with itself and yet 
shows the plurality of qualities with which it is sure to form a whole. 
These viiesas are infinite in number in the infinit e number of 
objects, though there is no intrinsic difference in the nature of these 
visesas Each whole or imity may be said to possess as many 
visesas as there are qualities through which it expresses itself, and 
each of these vtiesas is different from the others according to the 
difference of the quality with which it is associated; but these 
visesas are not considered as requiring other visesas for their con- 
nection with the thing, and so there is no vicious infinite {ana- 
vasthd). So there is not only one vUe§a in each thing, but there are 
as many vUesas as there are different qualities unified with it^. 

The result attained by the first two sutras, then, is that Brahman, 
as defined by the second sutra, is the object of enquiry tor those 
who seek release. 

Interpretation of Brahma-sutra i. i. 3-4, 

Sankara gives two interpretations of this sutra, iastra-yonitvdt 
(“because of its being scripture-cause”), expoimding the com- 
pound “scripture-cause” in two ways, first, as “the cause of the 
scriptures,” secondly as “that of which the scripture is the cause or 
source of revelation or pramana.” The force of the first meaning is 
that Brahman is omniscient not only as being the cause of the pro- 
duction, etc., of the world, but also as being the cause of the 
revelation of the Vedas, since no one but an omniscient being could 
be the source of the Vedas, which are the greatest repository of 
knowledge unfathomable by human intellect. The second meaning 
suggests that it is the Vedas only which can prove to us that Brahman 
is the cause of the production, etc., of the world 

^ tepy ukta^lak^ana-viiesd aie^ato^pi vastufu pratyekam anantdk santy ato 
nokta-do^dvakdiah; ananta iti upalak^axiam; yatra ydvanto vyavahdrds tatra 
t&vanto vih^U iti jndtavyam. Ibid. p. io6. 

It may be noted in this connection that the Madhvas were more or less forced 
to this position of accepting the vik^as, as they could not accept the samavdya 
relation of the Ny&ya^vaiie^ika^ which is rejected by the Brahma-sutras. 

® idstrdd eva pramdifdj jagato janmadi-kdranam brahma adhigamyate. 

Bhd^a of Sankara, i. 1.3. 
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The Madhvas accept the second meaning and object to the 
first, on the ground that His being the source of the Vedas does not 
in any way add anything to His omniscience beyond what was 
implied in His being the cause of the production, etc., of the world, 
as described in the first sUtra^. The commentators on Madhva’s 
Bhasya and Anuvydkhyana, Jaya-tirtha, Vyasa-tlrtha and others, 
following Madhva’s explicit statements, argue in detail that the 
word “scripture” (sdstra) in the sUtra means the Vedas J?A, 
Soman, Yajus and Atharva, and not the Saiva agamas, which hold 
that Siva is the cause of the production, etc., of the world*. The 
Madhva commentators try to emphasize the fact that inference by 
itself is helpless to prove Brahman to be the cause of the production, 
etc., of the world. 

Sutra I. I. 4. Sankara here supposes a mimamd objection that 
the Vedas cannot have for their purport the establishing of Brahman, 
since they are always interested in orders and prohibitions with 
reference to some kind of action. He refutes it by saying that a 
proper textual study of the Upanisads shows that their principal 
purport is the establishing of pure Brahman, and that it has no con- 
nection whatever with the performance of any action. 

Madhva holds that this sUtra (tat tu samanvaydt, “that however 
through proper relationing”) means that it is intended to indicate 
that all the scriptures (idstra) agree in holding Visnu as Brahman 
and the ultimate cause, and not Siva or any other gods, as held by 

^ katham ca ananta-paddrthakasya prapaHcasya kartftvena na sphufatfi, 
tad-eka-deia'-veda-^karanatvena sphupibhavi$yatt sarvajrkm, Jaya^tlrtha further 
argues that there is no such concomitance whereby from the authorship of the 
Vedas omniscience can be inferred. Again, if the authorship of the Vedas means 
the literary composition representing facts known by sense experience or 
inference, it must be admitted that the Vedas have been composed like any other 
ordinary book (paunj^eyd); and, if the authorship means only utterance like that 
by a teacher, that may not mean even a thorough knowledge of the contents of 
the Vedas. Nydya-sudha^ pp. iir, 112. 

* The other scriptures which the Madhvas admitted as authoritative are the 
Pancardtraf Mahdbhdrata and Rdmdyana and not the Sdrptkhya, Yoga or 
Pdsupata, Thus Madhva says in his Bhdfya: J^^yajuhsdmdtharvai ca hkdrataifi 
panca-rdtrakam, mUla^rdmdyanani caiva idstrdnUy abhidhtyate. Whatever else 
agrees with these has to be accepted as valid, and the other so-called scriptures 
have to be rejected. The Pancardtra and the Vedas are in thorough agreement, 
and therefore the word idstra in the sUtra refers to the PaUcardtra ; so that by 
declaring the validity of the Pancardtra alone the Vedas, which agree with it, 
are also accepted as valid, but every^ing else which is in disagreement with it is 
rejected. Thus Madhva says in his bhdfya on this sUtra: veda-^padcardtrayor 
aikydbhiprdyerpa panca-^rdtrasyaiva prdmdnyam uktam. 
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others. The mtmamsd objection and Sankara’s own views are, of 
course, aU rejected on grounds similar to those already dealt i^th 

m the first sUtra^. 

A general review of the other important 
topics of the Brahma-sutras. 

On the topic {adhikarana) contained in mras 5-1 1 Sankara 
suggests the foUowing argument against the supposed Samkhya 
claim that the ultimate causality is attributed in the Upanisads 
to prakrti and not to Brahman : he says that prakrti is foreign to the 
Upanisads; for they speak of perceiving (theater ndiahdam)\ and 
perceiving can only be true of an intelligent agent. Brahman being 
all-revealing eternal intelligence, onmiscience and perceiving 
(jk^ati) can very well be attributed to it. The word “perceiving” 
(iksati) of the text cannot be otherwise explained ; for its reference 
to an intelligent agent is further emphasized by its being called 
Sttnan (self), a word whose application to conscious agents is well 
known®; and we are certain that the word dtTnan cannot mean 
prakrti; for the instruction of liberation is given to it^. Moreover, 
the whole chapter ends in the same vein, and there is no further 
correction of the sense in which the dtman, etc., have been used as 
might have been the case, if this dtman had been rejected later on 
as bearing a meaning irrelevant to the teaching of release®. More- 
over, the cause referred to in the above passages is also spoken of in 
the same textual connection as being the last place of dissolution, 
to which everything returns®. Moreover, there is in all Vedanta 
texts’ a complete agreement in regard to such an interpretation, 
and there are also explicit statements of the Upanisads {srutatvdc 
ca Brahma-sUtra, i. i. ii), which declare an Isvara to be the ulti- 
mate cause of the world®. So according to Sankara the purport of 
this topic is that according to these sutras Brahman is the ultimate 
cause and not prakrti. 

^ See Tatparya^candrikU (on I. i. 4), pp. 201-4. 

® The Upani§ad passage referred to is tad aik^ata hahu sydnit etc. ChandogyCf 
VI. 2. 3. 

* gaunai cet n&tma-iahddty Brahma-sUtraj i. i. 6; see also anena jivena 
Stmand anuprcevUya (Chdndogya^ vi. 3. 2). 

* tan-fti^fhasya mok$opadeidt. Ibid, i, i. 7; also text referred to. Chandogya, 

VI. 14. 2. ® heyatva-vacandc ca. Ibid. i. 1.8. 

® svdpyaydt^ ibid, i: 1.9; also ChSndogya^ vi. 8. i. 

’ gati-sdmdnydt. Ibid. i. i. 10. ® Svetdhjatara, vi. 9. 
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Madhva and his followers do not find any reference to a refuta- 
tion of the Samldiya doctrine, but a simple assertion of the fact that 
Brahman is not undescribed by the idstrasy because they themselves 
enjoin that He should be perceived^. Unless Brahman could be 
described by the sdstrasy there would be no meaning in their 
reference to the possibility of discussing it. This refers to the highest 
soul, Brahman, and not only to the lower and qualified soul, because 
it is said that liberation depends on it, and it is also said that the 
final return of all things in the great dissolution takes place in it; 
the nirguna Brahman is also definitely described in the Upanisad 
texts. 

On the sixth topic {suit as 12--19) Sankara tries to prove, by a 
comparison of the several passages from the Taittirlya Upanisad 
and the supposed objections from the other Upanisads, that the 
word “blissful,’* anandamaya (in Taittinyay n. 5) refers to the 
supreme soul or Brahman; Madhva and his followers contend that 
the word anandamaya refers to Visnu and to him alone, and not to 
any other deity. All the other sutras of this adhikarana are ex- 
plained as giving contextual references and reasons in support of 
this interpretation^. 

^ Brahma-sutra, i. i. 5. This is quite a different interpretation of the rule 
and surely not less cogent. The objection raised against Sahkara^s interpretation 
is that his reference to the Sainkhya as being foreign to the Vedas {aiahda) is not 
accepted by the adherents of the SSinkhya, and there are certainly passages in 
the Upanisads (e.g. Svet. IV. 51) which have to be taken as distinct references to 
the Samkhya. Moreover, if Brahman could not be grasped and described by any 
of the pramanas, there would be hardly any proof of its existence ; it would be 
like the hare’s horn. 

^ The Nyaya-sudhd points out that Sankara’s commentary is based on an 
untenable hypothesis that two kinds of Brahman are referred to in the Upani§ad8, 
Brahinan as under the cover of avidya, and as pure Brahman. Of the Upani§ad 
passages (those which refer to the former), some are said to be for purposes of 
worship and consequent material advantage (updsandni abhytidaydrthdni), some 
for attaining gradually the progressive stages towards liberation {krama-mukty- 
arthani), etc. Jayatirtha says that this theory is wholly wrong, since it is quite 
unwarrantable to hold that Brahman is of two kinds {hrahmai^o dvairUpyasya 
apramdnikatvdt) ; for all the Vedanta texts refer to NSrlyaiia, the repository of all 
qualities, but some describe him as being endowed with omniscience, omni- 
potence, all-controlling power, beauty, etc., some with the negative qualities of 
being devoid of sin, sorrow, ordinary elemental bodies {prdkfta-hhdntikara- 
vigraha-rahttatva), and others describe Him as unspeakable and beyond speech 
and thought (to show His deep and mysterious character) ; others again leave out 
all the qualities and describe Him as the one, and yet others as the soul of all 
(sarvdimaka); but these are all but different descriptions of the supreme person 
Vi§nu {parama-puru?a\ and do not in any way refer to two different kinds of 
Brahman. It is only through a misconception (that Brahman has only a unitary 
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On the seventh topic {sutras 20, 21) Sankara discusses the 
meaning of a passage {Chdndogya, i. 6. 6, 7, 8), and comes to the 
conclusion that the person referred to as being in the orb of tlie 
sun and the eye is supreme Brahman. But Madhva refers to a quite 
different passage and quite a different relation of contexts; and he 
holds that the indwelling person referred to in that passage is 
Narayana, the supreme lord^. On the eighth topic {satra 22) 
Sankara discusses Chandogya, i- 9- 1, and concludes that the word 
Skdsa there does not mean elemental dkdsa, but supreme Brahman. 
Madhva also takes the same passage as being indicated by the sUtra 
and comes to the same conclusion; but with him supreme Brahman 
always means Visnu. On the ninth topic {sutra 23) Sankara dis- 
cusses Chdndogya, i. 11. 4, 5, and concludes that the word prdna 
there is used to denote Brahman and not the ordinary prdm, which 
is a modification of vdyu. Madhva, however, comes to the same 
conclusion with reference to the use of the word prdna in another 
passage of the Taittiriyd Aranyaka^. On the tenth topic {sutras 
24-27) Sankara discusses Chdndogya, iii. 13. 7, and concludes that 
the word jyotih there means Brahman and not ordinary light. 
Madhva does not discuss this topic in the Anuvydkhydna; in his 
Bhdsya he comes to the same conclusion, but with reference to a 
quite different text. The 25th sUtra, which according to Sankara 
belongs to the tenth topic, is considered by Madhva as forming a 
separate topic, where the word chandas, meaning gdyattrl {Chdn- 
idogya, m. 12. i, gdyattri vd idam sarvarn hhutam, "gdyattri is all 
this”), means Visnu and not the metre of that name or the com- 
bination of letters forming that metre. The next and last topic of 
the first chapter of the first book {sutras 28-31) is explained by 
Sankara as referring to the Kauntdki passage iii. i. 2, 3, where the 
word pram is said by him to refer to Brahman, and not to any air 
current. Madhva, however, takes this topic in reference to a 

nature) that these have been so interpreted by Sankara, who had no previous 
teachers who knew the Vedas to guide him {tato vyahila-huddhayo guru- 
sampradaya-vikald airuta-veda-vydkhydtdrah sarvatrdpi veda-rupatdm anusanda- 
dhana vedam chindanti), Nydya-sudhdt p. 124- 

^ According to Madhva doubt occurs in regard to the following passage of 
the Taitiinyay whether the word antah-pravista in it refers to the supreme self or 
to some other being: antah-pravistam kartdram etam antas candramasi manasd 
carantarri sahatva santam na vijdnanii devdl}, Taittinya Aranyakay in. ii. 5. 

® tad vai tvam prdno* hhavah; mahdn hhagati; prajdpatefi; bhujafp kari^ya- 
mdnaJi; yaddevdn prdnayanneveti. Ibid. 
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number of other passages occurring in the Aitareya^ where the 
word prana occurs, and holds that textual comparisons show that 
the word in those passages refers to Visnu and not to ordinary air 
currents, or souls, etc. 

The second chapter of the first book has altogether seven topics 
or subjects of discussion according to both Sankara and Madhva. 
On the first topic Madhva, referring to certain Vedic passages, seeks 
to establish that they refer to Narayana as the culmination of the 
fullness of all qualities^. Though He is capable of rousing all the 
powers of all objects even from a distance, yet He in a sportive way 
(lilayd) is present everywhere and presides over the budding 
energies of objects. It is further pointed out that the succeeding 
passages distinguish the all-pervading Brahman from fivas^ or souls, 
by putting the former in the accusative and the latter in the 
nominative case in such a way that there ought not to be any doubt 
that the references to the qualities of all-pervadingness, etc., are to 
Brahman and not to the jivas^. Sankara, however, refers to an 
altogether different text {Chandogya, III. 14. i) as hinted at by 
the topic and concludes, after a discussion of textual comparisons, 
that the passage alludes to I^vara and not to jtva. On the second 
topic Madhva raises with reference to Brhad-dranyakay i. 2. 5, the 
doubt whether the ‘‘eats” (atti) refers to the destructive agency 
of Visnu or of Aditi, and decides in favour of the former, and states 
that Visnu is also often called by the name Aditi Sankara, how- 

^ Aitareya-Aranyaka, in. 2. 3. * Ibid* 

* Some interesting points on this topic are here noted by Jaya-tlrtha in his 
Nydya-sudha on the Anuvydkhydna. Thus Jaya-tirtha says that an objection may 
be made that God, being the producer and the destroyer of the universe, is 
consequently eternal, but actions (kriyd) are non-etemal: and how then can the 
two contradictory qualities reside in God (nitydmtyayok katham abhedah sydt)} 
The answer to the objection is that even actions in God are static (wa kevalam 
thjarah stkirak api tu sa tadlya’-vise^a’-dharmo'pi kryd-rUpafi sthirah ) ; and this is 
not impossible, since there is no proof that all actions must be of a vibratory 
(pari^anda) nature (which may not exist in God). Again, there can be no 
objection to admitting vibrations to be eternally existing in God. As motion or 
action can as a result of continuous existence for many moments produce contacts 
and so forth, so eternally existing motion or action could produce contacts and 
separations at particular mon .ents {yathd aneka-kdla-vartiny api kriyd kaddcit 
samyogadi drabhate na ydvat sattvantf tathd nitydpi kaddcit samyogddy drabhatdip, 
ko virodhah). All actions exist eternally in God in potential form as iakti^ and it is 
only when this is actualized {vyakti) that real transformations of energy and per- 
formance of work happen (sakti’-rGpena sthirah sa yadd vyajyatCy tadd vyavahardl- 
ambanam) ; actuality is but a condition or special state of potential power (vyakti- 
iahdena sakter eva avasthdviie^asya vivak^tatvdt)* In this connection Jaya-tlrtha 
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ever, holds that the topic relates to Katha, i. 2. 24, and concludes 
that the “eater” there alluded to is I^vara and not jwa or agni^. 
The third topic relates according to both Madhva and Sankara to 
Katha, i. 3. i, and the dual agents alluded to there are according to 
Madhva two forms of l 4 vara, while according to Sankara they are 
jiva and I^vara. Madhva wishes to lay stress on what he thinks the 
most important point in relation to this topic, viz,, that brahma and 
jwa are, upon the cumulative evidence of the Upanisad texts, 
entirely distinct^. On the fourth topic Madhva alludes to a passage 
in Chandogya, iv. 15, where a doubt seems to arise about the 
identity of the person who is there alluded to as being seen in the 
eye, i.e., whether this person is fire {agni) or Visnu, and Madhva 
concludes on textual grounds that it is Visnu®. Sankara also alludes 
to the same passage here; he comes to a similar conclusion, and 
holds that the person referred to is Isvara. The fifth topic is said, 
according to both Sankara and Madhva, to allude to Brhad- 
aranyaka^ m. 7. i. 2, where an inner controller {antar-ydmin) of the 
world is referred to, and it is concluded that this inner controller is 
Visnu (Isvara according to Sankara) or jwa. One of the sutras of 
this topic {sarlrai^cobhayepi hi bhedenainam adhiyate) points out 
clearly that in both recensions of the Brhad-dranyaka, iii. 7. 22 (the 
Kanvas and the Madhyandinas), the soul (sdrira) is distincdy said 
to be different from the inner controller. Sankara could not ignore 
this; but he, of course, thinks that the difference is due 10 the fact 
that the jwa is limited by the limitation of ajndna, as the unlimited 
dkdsa is by a jug {ghatdkdsavad upddhi-paricchinnatvdt). Vyasa- 
tirtha, in his Tdtparya-candrikdy makes this an occasion for a severe 
criticism of the adherents of the theory of Advaita Vedanta. 


also indulges in a long argument and discussion to prove that karma or actions 
are directly perceived and not merely inferred {pratyak§diritam karma praty- 
akfam eva). 

^ The Tdtparya-candrikd objects to Sankara’s interpretation, pointing out 
that the word car&cara in the sUtra is not mentioned in the text referred to, and 
the word odana in the text ought to mean destruction {zarnharyd^. Madhva 
quotes the Skanda and Brahma-vaivarta purdruis in support of his view. 

* Madhva quotes in support of his view Brahma-purdna, Paingi-miti, 
Bhdllaveya-hutit etc. Sankara, however, seems to be fighting with an opponent 
(dkfeptf} who held that the dual agents alluded to in the passage cannot be either 
iudd/tt and yiw or Jiva and Isvara, 

® Jaya-tirtha, in his Nydya-sttdkd on this topic, points out that the quality 
that we possess of being controlled by God and the necessity that He should 
always remain as the controller have also been so ordained by God. 
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He says that, if, in spite of such manifest declarations of duality, 
these sutras are otherwise explained, then even the Buddhists may 
be considered to be making a right interpretation of the sUtras, if 
they explain their purport to be the unreality of everything except 
the sunya (‘‘the Void”), The Buddhists make their opposition from 
outside the Vedas, but the holders of the mdyd doctrine do it from 
within the Vedas and are therefore the more dangerous^. The sixth 
topic is said to relate to the Mundaka, i. i. 6 (according to both 
Madhva and Sankara), and it is held by both that bhUta-yoni there 
and aksara in Mundaka, i. 1.7, refer to Visnu (I^vara according to 
Sankara) and not to prakrti or jtva. In sutra 26 {rupopanydsdc ca) 
of this topic Sankara first tries to refute a previous interpretation 
of it, attributed to Vrttikara, who i$ supposed to hold here (on the 
ground of the contents of the Mundaka passages (ii, i. 4) immedi- 
ately following it) the view that I^vara has for His self the entire 
changing universe {sarva-vikdrdtmakam rupath upanyasyamdnam 
pasydmah). With reference to sutra 21 of this topic, Vyasatirtha 
points out in his T dtpary a-’Candrikd that, in opposing the supposi- 
tion that, since only inanimate things can be the cause of other 
immediate things, it is ovlj prakrti that can be the cause of this 
immediate world; Vacaspati points out that in the occurrence of 
illusions through illusory superimpositions without real change 
{vivartd) there is no condition that there should be any similarity 
between the basis of illusion {adhisthdna) and the illusion imposed 
{dropya) on it. There is nothing to prevent illusions taking place 
through the perceiver’s mental deficiencies, his ignorance or 
passions, without any similarity. The world is an illusory imposition 
on Brahman, the pure and unchangeable: 

vivartas tu prapanco*yam brahtnano pariimmii^h 

armdi-sddhanodhhuto na sdrUpyam apek§ate. 

Vyasa-tirtha, of course, cannot agree to this interpretation of 
Sankara, and tries to argue on the basis of other Upanisad texts, 

^ advaitibhir vydknyate katham vd dvaitadU^anani sutrayatdm savsiddhanta^ 
^tydgam vinaiva tu yadimithyarthavadini sutranltyeva kartavyarji, sUira-vydkhyd 
tarhi veda’-bddhya-^mithydtva-^bodhako banddhagamopi vedasya vydkhyd-rUpafi 
prasedyate^ bauddho'pi brahma’-sUtram vydkhydyate yathd tathd bhavamiva 
mithyaifd'rthah kiifitu tattvam sunyameveti klrttayet, asad-vetyddivcanani tasya 
sydt tattva^vedakoffi, svoktam srutibhi}i sUtre yatnena sddhitaifi mithydrthatdtp. 
kaihartt brUydt sQtrdtidm bhd^yakrt svyam, saugatd veda~hdhyd hi veddprdmdnya- 
vddinah, avaidika iti jhdtvd vaidikaih parivarjitdh, veddrh»praviiya veddndm 
aprdmdnyatft prasddhayan mdyl tu yatnatas ty^'yah. 
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and also on the analogy of creation given there as of a spider (and 
not of the rope-snake, as would be the case with vivarta)^ that it 
should be admitted that the qualified Visnu is referred to here^. 
The seventh topic is said to relate to Chandogya^ v. 1 1 , and the doubt 
arises whether the word Vaisvdnara used there refers to fire or to 
Visnu ; Madhva, upon a comparison of contextual passages, decides 
in favour of the latter (Sankara prefers Isvara)^. 

The first topic of the third chapter of the first book is said to 
allude to Mimdaka, ii. ii. 5, and it is held by Madhva that the 
‘‘abode of Heaven and earth (dyu-bhv-ady-dyatana) refers to 
Visnu and not to Rudra. Sankara holds that it signifies Is vara and 
not prakrti, vdyu or jtva^. The second topic is said to relate to 
certain passages in the Chdndogya (such as vn. 23, 24, vii. 15, i, 
etc.), where prana is described as great, and the conclusions of 
Madhva and Sankara respectively are that^mna here means Visnu 
and Isvara. The third topic is said to relate to Brhad-aranyaka, iii. 
8, 7, 8, where the word ak^ara is said to mean Visnu according to 
Madhva and Brahman according to Sankara', not “ alphabetic sign,*’ 
which also is ordinarily meant by that word. The fourth topic 
alludes, according to Madhva, to Chdndogya^ vi. 2. i, and it is held 
that the word saty there used, denotes Visnu and not prakrti, as the 
word aiksata (“perceived”) occurs in the same context. With 
Sankara the topic alludes to Prasnay v. 2, 5. This is opposed by 
Vyasa-tirtha in his Tdtparya-candrikd on textual grounds^. The fifth 
topic is said to allude to Chandogyay viii. 1 . 1 , and the word dkdsa 
there used is said to refer to Visnu®. The sixth topic is said to relate 
to the Mundakay and the light there alluded to is said to be the light 
of brahman and not some other light or soul. The seventh topic is 

^ Jaya-tirtha discusses on this topic, in accordance with the discussions of the 
Anuvydkhydna, the reality of negative qualifications, and argues that negation, 
as otherness from, has a full substantive force. Thus such qualifications of 
Brahman as adnya, etc., are real qualities of Him. 

» With reference to rule 26 of this topic (i. 2. 26) Sankara notes a different 
reading {putu^avidham api cainam adhlyate) for that which he accepts {puru^am 
api cainam adhlyate). The former, however, is the reading accepted by Madhva. 

* In the concluding portions of the first rule of this topic Sankara refers to 
the views of some other interpreter as apara aha. It is hard to identify him; 
no clue is given by any of the commentators on Sankara. 

^ Tatparya-candrika, pp. 610-12. In the first rule of this topic Sankara 
quotes the view of some other interpreter, which he tries to refute. 

^ In sUtra 19 of this topic a different interpretation of Chdndogya^ viii. ii, 
by some other interpreter is referred to by Sankara. He also refers in this sutra 
to more than one interpretation of the Brahmasuira, 
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said to allude to Katha, ii. 4. 13, and Madhva holds that the word 
“ Lord” (I^vara), there used, signifies not air, but Vis^u. Sankara, 
however, thinks that the difficulty is with regard to another word of 
the sentence, viz., purusa^ which according to him means I^vara and 
not jiva. The eighth topic purports to establish that even the gods 
are entitled to higher knowledge. The tenth topic is said to allude 
to Kathuy II. 6. 2, and it is held that the prdnay which is there re- 
ferred to as shaking the world, is neither thunder nor wind, but \ 
God, The eleventh topic, according to Madhva, alludes to Brhad^ 
dranyakay iv. 3. 7, and it is held that the word jyotih used there 
refers to Visnu and not to Jiva. Sankara, however, thinks that the 
topic alludes to Chdndogyay viii. 12. 3, and maintains that the word 
jyotih used there means Brahman and not the disc of the Sun. The 
twelfth topic is said to allude to Chdndogya, viii. 14. i, and dkdiay 
as there used, is said to refer to Visnu according to Madhva and to 
Brahman according to Sankara. The thirteenth topic, according to 
Madhva, alludes to Brhad-dranyaka, iv. 3. 15, and it is held that 
asanga (‘^untouched”) in this passage refers to Visnu and not to 
JIva* Sankara, however, thinks that the allusion is to Brhad- 
dranyakay iv. 3 . 7, and that vijndnamaya (“of the nature of conscious- 
ness”) refers to Brahman and not to Jiva. 

The fourth chapter of the first book is divided into seven topics. 
Of these the first topic discusses the possible meaning of avyakta 
in Kafhay i. 3, ii, and Sankara holds that it means “human body,” 
while Madhva says that it means Visnu and not the prakrti of the 
Samkhya^. The second topic, containing three sUtras, is supposed 
to allude to Svetdsvataray iv. 5, according to Sankara, who holds that 
it refers to the material principles of fire, water and earth and not to 

^ The word avyakta^ ordinarily used to denote prakfti on account of its 
subtleness of nature, can very aptly be used to denote Brahman, who is the 
subtlest of all and who by virtue of that subtlety is the ultimate support (Oiraya) 
of prakrti. Sankara’s interpretation of avyakta as the subtle material causes of 
the body is untenable ; for, if the direct meaning of avyakta is forsaken, then there 
is nothing to object to in its referring to dit prakrti of the Satpkhya, The supposed 
Saipkhya argument — that the assertion contained in the passage under discussion 
(that avyakta is superior {para) to mahat and puru^a is superior to avyakta) can 
be true only if by avyakta prakrti is meant here — ^is not true ; for since all quali- 
ties of prakrti are dependent on God, attributes which could be applied to prakrti 
could also be applied to God its master {pradhandd^ata-^pardvaratvOdi-clhar- 
mandrn bhagavad’-adhtnatvat). Tdttva^prakdsikdy p. 67. 

In this topic the sutraj vadaUti cen na prdjno hiprakarat^t (i. 4. 5), as read by 
Sankara, is split up by Madhva into two sutrasy vadaUti cen na prdjno ki and 
prakararidty which are counted as i, 4. 5 and i. 4. 6 respectively. 
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prcJsrtV-', according to Madhva it is more an eictension of the 
previous topic for the purpose of emphasizing the fact that, like 
many other words (cawiosa, etc.), avyakta here means Visnu and 
not prakrti. 

With Madhva, however, the second topic begins wiA sMra i. 
4. 9, and not with I. 4. 8 as with Sankara. With Madhva the second 
topic is restricted to i. 4. 9 and i. 4. 10, and it alludes to a passage 
beginning vasante vasante jyotisd yaja, which is regarded by others 
as alluding to tht Jyotisfoma sacrifice; Madhva holds that the word 
jyotis here used does not refer to the Jyotisfoma sacrifice, but to 
Visnu. The third topic with both Madhva and Sankara consists of 
sUtras 12, 13 and 14, and they both allude here to the same passage, 
viz., Brhad-dranyaka, iv. 4. 17 ; Sankara thinks that it refers to the 
five vdyus, not to the twenty-five categories of the Samkhya, but 
Madhva holds that it refers to Visnu. He has been called “five” 
{panca-jandh), possibly on account of the existence of five important 
qualities, such as of seeing (cak^fm), of life (prdmtva), etc. The 
fourth topic according to Sankara conveys the viewthat, though there 
are many apparently contradictory statements in the Upanisads, 
there is no dispute or contradiction regarding the nature of the 
creator. Madhva, however, holds that the topic purports to establish 
that all the names, such as dkdsa, vdyu, etc., of things from which 
creation is said to have been made, refer to Visnu. Madhva con- 
tends that the purport of the Samanmya-sUtra (l. i. 4) is that all 
words in the Upanisads refer to Visnu and Visnu alone, and it is in 
accordance with such a contention that these words {dkdsa, etc.), 
which seem to have a different meaning, should prove to refer to 
Visnu and Visnu alone. These proofs are, of course, almost always 
of a textual character. Thus, in support of this contention Madhva 
here quotes Brhad-dranyaka, in. 7. 12, etc. The fifth topic, con- 
sisting of I. 4. 16 (l. 4. 15 according to Sankara), 23 (i. 4. 24 
accor ding to Sankara) according to Madhva, is to the effect that 
there is no difficulty in the fact that words which in the Upanisads 
are intended to mean Visnu are seen to have in ordinary linguistic 
usage quite different meanings. Sankara, however, counts the 
topic from I. 4. 15-18 and holds that it alludes to KauHtaki 
Brdhmana, iv. 19, and that the being who is there sought to be 
known is not Jiva, but I^vara; this is opposed by Vyasa Yati in his 

^ afam ekam lohita-iukla-krftfam, etc. SvttSivatara, iv. 5. 
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Tdtparya-candrika on grounds of suit a context, which according 
to him does not justify a reference to the meanings of passages after 
the concluding remarks made shortly before in this very chapter^. 
The sixth topic, consisting with Sankara of i. 4. i9--'22, alludes to 
Brhdd-dranyaka^ iv. 5. 6 and concludes that dtman there refers to 
Brahman and not to jtva enduring the cycles of samsdra. Madhva, 
however, thinks that the sixth topic (i. 4. 24-28) concludes after 
textual discussions that even those words, such as prakrti^ etc., 
which are of the feminine gender, denote Visnu; for, since out 
of Visnu everything is produced, there cannot be any objection to 
words of feminine gender being applied to him. With Sankara, how- 
ever, the seventh topic begins with i. 4. 23-27 (Sankara’s number- 
ing), and in this he tries to prove that Brahman is not only the 
instrumental cause, but also the material cause {upadana-kdrana) 
of the world. To this the obvious Madhva objections are that, if 
the material cause and the instrumental cause of the universe could 
be identical, that could also have been the case with regard to a 
jug; one could assume that the potter and the mud are identical. 
Stray objections are also taken against the Bhdmati^ which supposes 
that material cause here means “the basis of illusion” {bhratnd- 
dhisthdna). Sankara, however, has an eighth topic, consisting of 
only the last sutra of i. 4, which corresponds to the seventh topic 
of Madhva. Madhva holds that the import of this topic is that such 
words as mat (“non-existent”) or sunya also denote Visnu, since 
it is by His will that non-existence or even the hare’s horn is what 
it is. Sankara, however, holds that the topic means that so far the 
attempts at refutation were directed against the Samkhya doctrine 
only, because this had some resemblance to the Vedanta doctrines, 
in that it agreed that cause and effect were identical and also in that 
it was partly accepted by some lawgivers, for instance Devala and 
others — while the other philosophical doctrines such as the Nyaya, 
Vaisesika, etc., which are very remote from the Vedanta, do not 
require any refutation at all. 

The first chapter of the second book contains thirteen topics. 
The whole chapter is devoted to refuting all objections from the 
point of view of the accepted works of other schools of thinkers. 
Madhva holds that the first topic is intended to refute the objections 

, ^ Tatparya-candrika, p. 821. Other objections also are made to Sankara’s 
interpretation of this topic. 
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of other schools of believers, such as the Pasupata, etc., who deny 
that Visnu is the ultimate cause of the world^. But thpsf views have 
no validity, since these teachings are not in consonance with the 
teaching of the Vedas ; all such doctrines are devoid of validity. The 
Vedas are not found to lend any support to the traditional canonical 
writings (smrti) known as the Pancar atr a or to those of the 
Pasupatas or of the Yoga, except in certain parts only. Sankara, 
however, takes this topic as reftiting the opinion that the Vedic 
texts are to be explained in consonance with the Sarnkhya views on 
the ground that the Samkhya represents some traditional canonical 
writings deserving of our respect; if models of interpretation were 
taken from the Samkhya, that would come into conffict with other 
canonical writings such as Manu, the Gita, etc., which deserve even 
greater respect than the Samkhya. That the Samkhya is entitled to 
respect is due to the fact that it is said to represent Kapila’s view; 
but there is no proof that this Kapila is the great sage praised in the 
Upanisads; and, if this is not so, the Samkhya’s claim to respect 
vanishes. 

The second topic of Madhva (third of Sankara) is supposed by 
him to import that no one could, on account of the unfruitfulness of 
certain Vedic sacrifices in certain cases, doubt the validity of the 
Vedas, as one could the validity of the Pasupata texts ; for the Vedas 
are eternal and uncreated and, as such, are different from other 
texts. The authority of the Vedas has to be accepted on their own 
account and is independent of reference to any other text®. If under 
the circumstances, in spite of the proper performance of any 
sacrifice, the desired results are not seen to follow, that must be 
explained as being due to some defects in the performance®. The 

^ According to Madhva the topic consists of the first three sUtras, while 
Sankara has one topic for the first two sutras and another for the third sUira 
(etena yogah pratyuktah)^ and the latter merely asserts that the arguments given 
in the first topic against the Sariikhya refute the Yoga also. 

® Madhva mentions here the following text as being alone self-valid, quoting 
it from the Bhavi§yaUpurana in his Bhd§ya (ii. i. 5). 

tg'-yaju^-sdmdtharudi ca mula-'Tdmdyanam tathd 
bhdratam panca-rdtram ca veda ity eva iabditah 
purdndni ca ydrSha vai$navd nizjido, viduh 
svatah-prdmdriyam ete^dm ndtra kithcid vicdryate. 

® There is not only a discrepancy in the division of topics, and the order of 
sutras, between Madhva and Sankara, but also addition of anew sfltrainMadhva^s 
reading of the text of the Brahma-sUtras, Thus the second topic with Madhva 
consists of the fourth and the fifth sUtras only, and the third topic of the sixth and 
the seventh sGtras. But the fifth sGtra is the sixth in the Sankara’s text and the 
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main points of the third topic of Smkara (sOtrm ^12} are as follows : 
It may be objected that the unconscious and impure world could 
not have been produced from the pure Brahman of the pure in- 
telligence, and that this difference of the world as impure is also 
accepted in the Vedas; but this is not a valid objection; for the 
Upanisads admit that even inanimate objects like fire, earth, etc., 
are presided over by conscious agents or deities ; and such examples 
as the production of hair, nails, etc., from conscious agents and of 
living insects from inanimate cow-dung, etc., show that it is not 
impossible that the unconscious world should be produced from 
Brahman, particularly when that is so stated in the Upanisads. 
There cannot be objection that this would damage the doctrine of 
coexistence or pre-existence of effects (sat-kdrya-vada); for the 
reality of the world, both in the present state and even before its 
production, consists of nothing but its nature as Brahman. In the 
state of dissolution everything returns to Brahman, and at each 
creation it all joins the world cycle, except the emancipated ones, 
as in the awakened state after dreams ; and such returns of the world 
into Brahman cannot make the latter impure, just as a magician is 
not affected by his magic creations or just as the earth-forms of jug, 
etc., cannot affect their material, earth, when they are reduced 
thereto. Moreover, such objections would apply also to the ob- 
jectors, the Samkhyas. But, since these difiicult problems which 
cannot be settled by experience cannot be solved by inference— 
for, however strongly any inference is based, a clever logician may 
still find fault with it — ^we have to depend here entirely on Vedic 
texts. 

The third topic of Madhva (sUtras 6, 7) is supposed to raise the 
objection that the Vedas are not trustworthy, because they make 
impossible statements, e.g., that the earth spoke (mrd ahravit); the 
objection is refuted by the answer that references to such conscious 
actions are with regard to their presiding deities (abhimani-devata). 
The fourth topic of Madhva {sutras 8-13) is intended to refute other 
supposed impossible assertions of the Vedas, such as that con- 
cerning the production from non-existence (asat); it is held that, 

sixdi of Madhva is the fijPth of Sankara. The seventh sUtra of Madhva is alto- 
gether absent in Sankara’s text. The third topic of Sankara consists of sutras 4-1 1 . 
But the topics of Madhva are as follows: second topic, sUtras 4, 5; third topic, 
sutras 5, 6, 7; fourth topic, sUtras 8-13, the thirteenth being the twelfth of 
Sankara’s text. Sankara has for his fourth topic this sutra alone. 
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if it is urged as an answer that there may be some kind of non- 
existence from which on the strength of Vedic assertions production 
is possible (though it is well-known that production is impossible 
from all kinds of non-existence, e.g., a hare’s horn), yet in that case 
the state of dissolution (pralaya) would be a state of absolute non- 
existence (sarvd sattva), and that is impossible, since all produc- 
tions are known to proceed from previous states of existence and all 
destructions must end in some residue'-. The answer given to these 
objections is that these questions cannot be decided merely by 
argument, which can be utilized to justify all sorts of conclusions. 
Sankara’s fourth topic consists of only the twelfth sOtra, which says 
that the objections of other schools of thought which are not 
generally accepted may similarly be disregarded. 

The fifth topic of Sankara {sUtra ii. i. 13) is supposed by him 
to signify that the objection that the enjoyer and the enjoyable 
cannot be identified, and that therefore in a similar way Brahman 
cannot be considered as the material cause of the world, cannot 
hold, since, in spite of identity, there may still be apparent dif- 
ferences due to certain supposed limitations, just as, in spite of the 
identity of the sea and the waves, there are points of view from 
which they may be considered different. According to Madhva, 
however, this topic means that those texts which speak of the union 
of jwa with Brahman are to be understood after the analogy of 
ordinary mixing of water with water; here, though the water is 
indistinguishably mixed, in the sense that the two cannot be 
separated, still the two have not become one, since there has been 
an excess in quantity at least. By this it is suggested that, though the 
jiva may be inseparably lost in Brahman, yet there must be at least 
some difference between them, such that there cannot be anything 
like perfect union of the one with the other*. 

The sixth topic, consisting of the same sutras in Sankara and 
Madhva {sutras 14-20), is supposed by Sankara to affirm the 
identity of cause and effect. Brahman and the world, and to hold 
that the apparent differences are positively disproved by scriptural 
texts and arguments. Sankara holds that Chandogya, vi. i. i, 

^ sata utpattih saie^a-vinaias ca hi lake drftah. Madhva-bhd^ya, ii. i. lo. 

* It is pointed out by Vy§sa-tlrtha tihat Sankara’s interpretation is wrong, both 
with regard to the supposed opponent’s view (purva-pdk^a) and as regards the 
answer (siddhanta). The illustration of the sea and the waves and foam {phena- 
tarahga'^nydya) is hardly allowable on the vivaria view. Tdtparya^candrikdf p. 872. 
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definitely asserts the identity of Brahman with the world after the 
analogy of clay, which alone is considered to be real in all its 
modifications as jug, etc. So Brahman (like clay) alone is real and 
the world is considered to be its product (like jug, etc.). There are 
many Upanisad texts which reprove those who affirm the many as 
real. But this again contradicts ordinary experience, and the only 
compromise possible is that the many of the world have existence 
only so long as they appear, but, when once the Brahma-knowledge 
is attained, this unreal appearance vanishes like dream-experiences 
on awaking. But even from this unreal experience of the world and 
from the scriptures true Brahma-knowledge can be attained; for 
even through unreal fears real death might occur. The practical 
world (vydvahdrika) of ordinary experience exists only so long as 
the identity of the self with Brahman is not realized; but, once this 
is done, the unreal appearance of fhe world vanishes. The identity 
of cause and effect is dso seen from the fact that it is only when the 
material cause (e.g. clay) exists that the effect (e.g. ghafa) exists, and 
the effects also ultimately return to the cause. Various other reasons 
are also adduced in ll. i, i8 in favour of the sat-kdrya-vada. 
Madhva, however, takes the topic in quite a different way. Brahman 
creates the world by Himself, without any help from independent 
instruments or other accessories; for all the accessories and instru- 
ments are dependent upon Him for their power. Arguing against 
Sankara’s interpretation, Vyasa-tirtha says that the unreal world 
cannot be identified with Brahman {anrtasya viivasya satya^ 
brahmdbkeddyogdt). Moreover, ahheda cannot be taken in the sense 
in which the Bhdmati takes it, namely, as meaning not ‘‘identity”, 
but simply “ want of difference ” ; for want of difference and identity 
are the same thing {bheddbhdve abhedadhramiydt). Moreover, if 
there is no difference {bheda)^ then one cannot be called true and 
the other false {bheddbhdve satydnrta--vyavasthdyogdc ca). The 
better course therefore is to admit both difference and non- 
difference. It cannot be said that ananyatva (“no-other-ness”) is 
the same ^ imposition on Brahman {brahmany dropitatvam). What 
Vy^a-tirtha wants to convey by all this is that, even if the Upanisads 
proclaim the identity of Brahman and the world, not only does such 
an identity go against Sankara’s accepted thesis that the world is 
unreal and untrue and hence cannot be identified with Brahman, 
but his explanation that “identity” means illusory imposition 
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[aropa) is unacceptable, since no one thinks the conch-shell to be 
identical with its illusory imposed silver. There are no grounds for 
holding that knowledge of the basis should necessarily involve 
knowledge of the imposed, and so the former cannot be considered 
as the essence of the latter; and the knowledge of earth does not 
remove the knowledge of jug, etc., nor does knowledge of earth 
imply knowledge of its form as jug^. Jaya-tirtha in his Nyaya-stidha 
on this topic formulates the causal doctrine of the Madhva school 
as being hheddhheda theory, which means that effect is in some ways 
identical with cause and in other ways different. Thus it opposes 
both the extremes — ^the complete difference of cause and effect as 
in Nyaya, and their complete identity as in Sankara or the 
Samkhya. He argues that, if the effect were already existing 
identical with the cause, then that also would be existent previously 
in its cause, and so on till the original root cause is reached. Now, 
since the root cause is never produced or destroyed, there could be 
no production or destruction of ordinary things, such as cloth, jug, 
etc., and there could be no difference between eternal entities, such 
as soul, etc., and non-eternal entities, such as jug, etc., and causal 
operations also would be useless. Moreover, if the effect (e.g., 
cloth) is previously existent in the cause (e.g., threads), it ought to 
be perceptible ; if the existence of anything which is in no way per- 
ceptible has to be accepted, then even the existence of a hare’s horn 
has to be admitted. If the effect (e.g., cloth) were already existent, 
then it could not be produced now; the effect, again, is largely 
different from the cause ; for, even when the effect is destroyed, the 
cause remains; the causes are many, the effect is one; and the 
utility, appearance, etc., of them both also widely vary. It is urged 
sometimes that production of the effect means its manifestation 
(vyakti) and its destruction means cessation of manifestation 
(avyakti). This manifestation and non-manifestation would then 
mean perception (upalabdhi) and non-perception {anupalabdhi). 
That would mean that whatever is perceived at a particular time is 
produced at that time. If the effect were previously existent, why 
, was it not perceived at that time? In case everything must exist, 
if it is to appear as produced, then it may be asked whether the 
manifestation {abhivyakti) was also existent before the appearance 

^ mrt-tattva-jndne'pi tat-saTrtsthana-vih^atva-rupa-ghataivddndnena ghafas 

tativato najndta iti vyavahdrdL Tatparya-candrikd, p. 879. 
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of the effect; if so, then it ought to have been visible at the time; 
if the manifestation also requires another manifestation and that 
another, then there is infinite regress. The point of view of causal 
conception accepted by Jaya-tiirtha is that, if the cause of production 
exists, there is production, and if sufficient cause of destruction 
exists, there is destruction. A hare’s horn is not produced, because 
there is not a sufficient cause for its production, and atmm is not 
destroyed, because there is not a sufficient cause for its destruction^. 

The seventh topic with Sankara (sUtras 21-23) is said to answer 
the objection that, if Brahman mid jiva are identical, then it is curious 
that Brahman should make Himself subject to old age, death, etc., 
or imprison Himself in the prison-house of this body, by pointing 
out that the creator and the individual souls are not one and the 
same, since the latter represent only conditional existence, due to 
ignorance; sothesame Brahman has two different forms of existence, 
as Brahman and Bsjwa, According to Madhva the topic is intended 
to introduce a discussion in favour of I^vara being the creator, as 
against the view that individuals themselves are the creators. 
According to him this topic consists of sUtras 21-26 ; with Sankara, 
however, of sUtras 24 and 25, which according to him mean that, 
on account of the existence of diverse powers, it is possible that 
from one Brahman there should be the diversified creation. Again, 
sUtras 26-28 form according to Sankara the ninth topic, which 
purports to establish that it is possible^'that the world should be 
produced from the bodiless Brahman. I'he eighth topic begins with 
Madhva from the 28th sUtra, as counted by him, and extends to 
the 32nd. According to Madhva the object of this topic is to refute 
the arguments urged against the all-creatorship of Visnu. Thus it 
refutes the objections that, if Brahman worked without any instru- 
ment, His whole being might be involved even in creating a single 
straw, etc. Everything is possible in God, who possesses diverse 
kinds of power. According to Sankara sutras 30, 31, forming the 
tenth topic, maintain that Brahman possesses all powers and can 
perform everything without the aid of any sense organs. Sutras 33 
and 34 (32 and 33 of Sankara’s counting) form a new topic, which 
maintains that, though all His wishes are always fulfilled, yet He 

^ yasya ca mndsa-kdranam vidyate tat sad api nirudhyate, na ca khara’-vifdf^- 
janmani dtmavindie va kSrai^am asti iti tayor janana^vindidbhdvah. 

Nydya-sudhd, p. 302. 
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creates this world only in play for the good of all beings. The same 
is also here the purport of Sankara’s interpretation of this topic. 
The tenth topic, consisting of sutras 34—36, is said to maintain that 
the rewards and punishments bestowed by God upon human 
beings are regulated by Him in accordance with the virtuous and 
sinful deeds performed by them, and that He does so out of His 
own sweet will to keep Himself firm in His principle of justice, and 
therefore He cannot be said to be in any way controlled in His 
actions by the karma of human beings, nor can He be accused of 
partiality or cruelty to anyone. The same is also the purport of 
Sankara’s interpretation of this topic. The chapter ends with the 
affirmation that the fact of Visnu’s being the fullness of all good 
qualities {sadd-praptasarva-sad-gunam) is absolutely unimpeach- 
able. 

In the second chapter of the second book, which is devoted to 
the refutation of the views of other Systems of Indian thought, 
Madhva and Sankara are largely in agreement. It is only in con- 
nexion with the twelfth topic, which Sankara interprets as a 
refutation of the views of the Bhagavata school, that there is any 
real divergence of opinion. For Madhva and his followers try to 
justify the authority of the Pancardtra and interpret the topic 
accordingly, while Sankara interprets it as a refutation of the 
Bhagavata school. 

The third chapter of the second book begins with a topic intro- 
ducing a discussion of the possibility of the production of dkdsa, 
since two opposite sets of Upanisad texts are available on the sub- 
ject. Madhva’s followers distinguish two kinds of dkdsa, dkdsa as 
pure vacuity and dkdsa as element ; according to them it is only the 
latter that is referred to in the Upanisad texts as being produced, 
while the former is described as eternal. The second, third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth topics relate to the production of air, the being {sat) 
or Brahman, fire and earth, and it is held that Brahman alone is 
originless and that everything else has come out of Him. These 
topics are almost the same in Sankara and Madhva. The seventh 
topic maintains according to Madhva that Visnu is not only the 
creator, but also the destroyer of the world. According to Sankara, 
however, this topic asserts that the successive production of the 
elements from one another is due not to their own productive 
power, but to the productive power of God Himself. The eighth 
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topic holds that the destruction of elements takes place in an order 
inverse to that in which they were produced. Madhva accepts the 
same meaning of the topic. The ninth topic, according to Madhva, 
discusses whether it is true that all cases of destruction must be in 
inverse order to their production, and it is decided in the affirmative ; 
the objection that, since vijndna is produced from manas and yet 
the latter is destroyed first, these two must be considered as excep- 
tions, is not correct, since in reality vijndna is not produced out of 
manas, Manas has two senses, as “category” and as “inner organ” 
(antahkarana), and the word vijndna also means “category” and 
“understanding” (avabodha). Where vijndna is said to rise from 
manas, it is used only in a general way, in the sense of understanding 
as arising from grasping (dlocana); Sankara, however, interprets 
this topic as consisting only of the i6th sUtra (while Madhva takes 
the 15th and i6th siitras from this topic), asserting that the pro- 
duction of the sense faculties does not disturb the order of the 
production of the elements. The tenth topic of Madhva, the 17th 
sutra, is supposed to hold that there cannot be any destruction of 
Visnu. With Sankara this topic, the i6th sUtra, is said to hold that 
birth and death can be spoken of only with regard to body and not 
with regard to the soul. The eleventh topic (the 17th sUtra with 
Sankara) means that the birth ofjwa is true only in a special sense, 
since in rezlity jwa has neither birth nor death. The eleventh topic, 
consisting of the i8th and 19th sUtras, gives according to Madhva 
the view that the individual souls have all been produced from God, 
According to Madhva the twelfth topic (sUtras 20-27) deals with the 
measure of jtvas. The topic gives, according to him, the view that 
the jwa is atomic in size and not all-pervading. Being in one place, 
it can vitalize the whole body, just as a lamp can illuminate a room 
by its light, which is a quality of the lamp ; for a substance may be 
pervading by virtue of its quality^. The thirteenth topic (27th 
SUtra), according to Madhva, is supposed to affirm the plurality of 
souls. The fourteenth topic {sUtras 28, 29) demonstrates that 
Brahman and jiva are different. The fifteenth topic of Madhva 
shows that, though the souls are produced from God, yet they are 
not destructible. The souls are like reflections from the Brahman, 
and they therefore must persist as long as the Brahman remains and 

^ A discussion is raised here by Jaya-tirtha regarding the nature of light, and 
it is held that light is of the nature of a quality and not a substance. 
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must therefore be eternal. The conditions (upadhi) through which 
these reflections are possible are twofold, external (bakya) and 
essential (svarUpa). The external condition is destroyed, but not the 
essential one^. The souls are thus at once one with the Brahman and 
different; they depend on God for their existence and are similar 
to Him in nature. The sixteenth topic seeks to establish the nature 
of souls as consciousness and pure bliss, which are however revealed 
in their fullness only in the state of emancipation by the grace of 
God, while in our ordinary states these are veiled, as it were by 
ignorance {avidyaf. The seventeenth topic seeks to reconcile the 
freedom of action of thsjiva with the ultimate agency of God. It is 
God who makes the jwas work in accordance with their past 
kart^, which are beginningless {anddi). Thus, though God maVoa 
s 3 \jivas perform all their works. He is guided in His directorship by 
their previous karmas. The eighteenth topic seeks to establish that, 
though theyioof are parts of God, they are not parts in the same 
sense as the part-incamations, the fish-incamation, etc., are; for 
the latter are parts of essential nature {svarupdthid), whereas the 
former are not parts of an essential nature (jtvdndm asvardpdth- 
iatvam); for, though parts, they are diflterent from God. The 
nineteenth topic asserts that the jtvas are but reflections of God. 

With Sankara, however, these sUtras yield quite diflFerent in- 
terpretations. Thus the twelfth topic {siitra 18) is supposed to assert 
that even in deep' sleep there is consciousness, and the circumstance 
that nothing is known in this state is due to the fact that there is no 
object of which there could be any knowledge {visaydbhdvdd iyam 
acetayamdnatd na ccdtanydbhdvdt). The thirteenth topic {sUtras 19— 
32) discusses upon his view the question whether, in accordance 
with the texts which speak of the going out of self, the self should 
be regarded as atomic, or whether it should be regarded as all- 
pervasive; and he decides in favour of the latter, because of its 
being identical with Brahman. The fourteenth topic {sutras 33—39), 
after considering the possible agency of mind, senses, etc., denies 
them and decides in favour of the agency of soul, and holds that the 

^ jizopadhir dtndhd proktah svarupam bahya eva cd^ 

bahyopadhir layam yati muktdv anyasya tu sthitih. 

Tattva-prakasikdf p. 119. 

* evam jlva-svarUpatvena mukteh pUrvam api sato jndnananden isvara^ 
ptasddendbhivyakti-mmittena dnandl bhavatij prog anahhivyaktatvena anubhavd- 
bhdva-prasangat. Ibid, p. 120, 
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buddhi and the senses are only instruments and accessories. Yet in 
the fifteenth topic {siitra 40) Sankara tries to establish this 
agency of the self, not as real, but as illusory in presence of the 
conditions of the sense-organs, intellect, etc. {upadhi^-dharnid- 
dhyasenawa dtmanah kartrtvam na svdhhdvikam). Upon the 
sixteenth topic {sutras 41-42) Sankara tries to establish the fact that 
God helps persons to perform their actions in accordance with their 
previous karma. The seventeenth topic (sUtras 43-53) is interpreted 
by Sankara as stating the view that the difference between the 
selves themselves and between them and Brahman can be under- 
stood only by a reference to the analogy of reflection, spatial 
limitations or the like; for in reality they are one, and it is only 
through the presence of the limiting conditions that they appear to 
be. different. 

In the fourth chapter of thp first book the first topic of both 
Sankara and Madhva describes the origin of the pranas from 
Brahman^. The second topic of Madhva, containing the 3rd sutra 
of Sankara’s reading, describes the origin of manas from Brahman. 
The 4th sUtra^ forming the third topic of Madhva, holds the 
view that speech (vdk) also is produced from Brahman, though we 
sometimes hear it spoken of as eternal, when it is applied to the 
Vedas. The 5th and the 6th sUtras^ forming the fourth topic, discuss 
the purports of various texts regarding the number of the prdnasy 
and hold the view that they are twelve in number. The fifth topic 
of Madhva, consisting of the 7th sUtra, states the view that the 
prdnks 2XC atomic by nature and not all-pervasive, and that hence 
there cannot be any objection to the idea of their being produced 
from Brahman. The sUtras 8 and 9, forming the sixth topic, show 
the production of prd^as from Brahman. The sUtras 10 and ii, 
forming the seventh topic, show that even the principal (mukhya) 
prana is dependent on Brahman for its production and existence. 
In the eighth topic, consisting of the 12th sUtray it is held that the 
modifications {vrtti) of the ptmcipdl prana are like servants, so their 
functions are also in reality derived from Brahman. The ninth 
topic, consisting of the 13th sutra, repeats textual proofs of the 
atomic character of prana. The tenth topic, consisting of sUtras 14- 

^ This topic consists according to Sankara of only four sUtras, and according 
to Madhva of the first three sUtras. Of these the third siitra {pratijndnuparodhdc 
ca) happens to be absent in Sankara’s reading of the Brahma-sUtras. 
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16, states the view that the senses are instruments of Brahman, 
though in a remote way they may also be regarded as instruments 
of Xhtjiva. The eleventh topic, consisting of the 17th to the 19th 
sutras, states the view that all the other twelve pranas , excepting the 
thirteenth or the principal (mukkya) pranUy are so many senses. The 
difference between these and the principal prana consists in this, 
that the work of these other pranas^ though depending principally 
on Brahman, also depends on the effort of jtva {isvara^paravasd hi 
indriydndm pravritir jtva-prayatndpeksaiva), but the functioning 
of the mukhya prana does not in any way depend on the individual 
souls (mukhyaprdnasya pravrttir na purusa-prayatndpeksayd). The 
twelfth topic (20th sUtra) shows that all our bodies also are derived 
from Brahman, The last topic {21st siitra) instils the view that our 
bodies are made up not of one element, but of five elements. 

According to Sankara, however, the chapter is to be divided into 
nine topics, of which the first has already been described. The 
second topic (sUtras 5-6) holds the view that there are eleven 
senses, and not seven only as some hold, after the analogy of seven 
prdnas. The third topic (7th sUtra) states that the senses are not all- 
pervasive, as the adherents of Samkhya hold, but are atomic by 
nature. The fourth topic (8th sutra) states that the mukhya prdna 
is a modification of Brahman, like any othti prana. The fifth topic 
{sutras 9-12) states ihzt prdna is not simply vdyu^ but a subjective 
modification of it in the fivefold form, and its general function 
cannot be properly explained by reference to the individual actions 
of the separate pranas^ like the movement of a cage by a concerted 
effort of each one of the birds encaged therein; for the actions of 
the pranas do not seem to be in any way concerted. As there are 
five states of mind, desire, imagination, etc., so the five pranas are 
but modifications of the principal prdna. The sixth topic (13th 
sutra) states that this principal prdna is atomic by nature. The 
seventh topic (sutras 14-16) states that the prdnas in their func- 
tioning are presided over by certain deities for their movement and 
yet these can only be for the enjoyment of the jtvas. The eighth 
topic (sutras 17-19) states that the senses (conative and cognitive) 
are different categories (tattvdntara) from the principal The 
ninth topic (sUtras 20-22) states that the jwa is not the creator, who 
is Isvara. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


A GENERAL REVIEW OF THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF MADHYA 

Ontology. 

The philosophy of Madhva admits the categories, viz., substance 
{dravya), quality (gum), action (karma), class-character (samanya), 
particularity (vUesd), qualified (vUista) whole (a^), power (sakti), 
similarity (sadrsya) and negation (abhavd)^. Dravya is defined as 
the material came (upaddm-kdram)^. A dravya is a material cause 
with reference to evolutionary changes (parindma) and manifesta- 
tion (abhivyakti) or to both. Thus the world is subject to evolutionary 
changes, whereas God or souls can only be manifested or made 
known, but caimot undergo any evolutionary change; again, 
ignorance (avidyd) may be said to undergo evolutionary changes 
and to be the object of manifestation as well. The substances are 
said to be twenty, viz., the highest self or God (paramdtman), 
Lakpnt, souls (jiva), unmanifested vacuity (avydkrtdkdia), prakrti, 
the three gunas, mahat, ahamkdra, buddhi, manas, the senses 
(indriya), the elements (bhUtd), the element-potentials (mdtra), 
ignorance (avidyd), speech-sounds (varna), darkness (andha-kdra), 
root-impressions (or tendencies) (vdsand), time (kdla), reflection 
(pratibimba). 

The qualities of Madhva are of the same nature as those of the 
Vai^esika; but the inclusion of mental qualities, such as self-control 

^ In the Tattva-sarnWiySna (p. lo) it is said that reality (tattva) is twofold, 
independent (svatantra) and dependent (asvatantra), and elsewhere in the 
Bhdfy a it is said that there are four categories {paddrtha), viz., God, prakrti^ soul 
(Jlva) and matter (iada) : 

Uvarah prakrtir jlvo jadani ceti catuffayain 
paddrthandm sannidhdndt tatreso vi^urucyate. 

But the present division of Madhva's philosophy, as admitting of ten categories, 
is made in view of similar kinds of division and classification used by the 
Vai^esika and others. 

2 There is another definition of dravya^ when it is defined as the object of a 
competitive race in the second canto of Bhdgavata-tdtparya, also referred to in 
the Madhva-siddhdnta^sdra, Thus it is said: dtavyarji tu drava^~prdpyarft 
dvayor vivadamanayoh pUrvatn vegabhisambandhdddkdias tu, pradeiatah. But this 
does not seem to have been further elaborated. It is hardly justifiable to seek any 
philosophical sense in this fanciful etymological meaning. 
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{sama\ mercy {kfpa), endurance {titiksd), strength {bala\ fear 
{bhayd)y shame (lajjd), sagacity {gdmbhtrya\ beauty {saundarya)^ 
heroism {soutyd)^ liberality {auddfyci)^ etc., is considered indis - 
pensable, and so the qualities include not only the twenty-four 
qualities of the syncretist Vaisesika, but many more. 

Actions {karma) are those which directly or indirectly lead to 
merit {punya) or demerit {pdpa). There are no actions which are 
morally absolutely indifferent; even upward motion and the like 
— which may be considered as indifferent {uddstna) karmas — ^are 
indirectly the causes of merit or demerit, Karmas are generally 
divided into three classes, as vihita, i.e., enjoined by the sdstra^ 
prohibited by it, and uddstna^ not contemplated by it or 
indifferent. The latter is of the nature of vibration {parisparida), ^d 
this is not of five kinds alone, as the Vaisesika supposes, but of 
many other kinds Actions of creation, destruction, etc., in God 
are eternal in Him and form His essence (svarupa-bhutah); the 
contradictory actions of creation and destruction may abide in 
Him, provided that, when one is in the actual form, the other is in 
the potential form^. Actions in non-etemal things are non-eternal 
and can be directly perceived by the senses. 

The next question is regarding or universals, which are 
considered by the Nyaya-Vai^esika as one and immutable. These 
are considered in the Madhva school as eternal only in eternal 
substances like the jtvas^ whereas in non-etemal substances they 
are considered to be destmctible and limited specifically to the 
individuals where they occur. There are in destructible individuals 
no such universals, which last even when the individuals are 
destroyed. An objection is raised that, if the existence of permanent 
universals is not agreed to, then the difficulty of comprehending 
concomitance {vydpti) would be insurmountable, and hence in- 
ference would be impossible. The answer that is given on the side 
of Madhva is that inference is possible on the basis of similarity 
{$ddriya)y and that the acceptance of immutable universals is not 

^ The syncretistic Vaise§ika view, that action is of five kinds, is described 
here; for it is held that the Vai^e§ika view that by simple rectilineal motion 
{gamand)y circular motion {bhramaim) or other kinds of motion could be got, is 
strongly objected to, because circular motion is not a species of rectilinear 
motion; and hence the Vaise§ika classification of karma into five classes is also 
held to be inadequate. 

* sTfti^kdle sr$ti~kriyd vyakty-dtmand vartate^ anyadd tu sakty~dtmand, 
evam sattihdra-kriydpi. Madhva-siddhdnta^sdray p. 4. 
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necessary for that purpose; and this also applies to the compre- 
hension of the meaning of words: when certain objects are pointed 
out as having any particular name, that name can be extended to 
other individuals which are extremely similar to the previous 
objects which were originally associated with that name^. A dif- 
ference is also drawn between jdfi (‘‘universar’) and upadhi 
(“ limiting condition in this, that the latter is said to be that which 
depends for its comprehension upon the comprehension of some 
other primary notion, while the former is that whose comprehension 
is direct and does not depend upon the comprehension of some 
other notion^. Thus the universal of cow (gotva) is known im- 
mediately and directly, whereas the notion of the universal of 
“cognizability** (prameyatva) can only be known through the 
previous knowledge of those things which are objects of knowledge. 
So the universal of cognizability is said to be upddhiy and the former 
jdtL It is further objected that, if objections are taken against an 
immutable universal existing in all individuals of a class at one and 
the same time, then the same objection may be taken against the 
acceptance of similarity, which must be supposed to exist at one 
time in a number of individuals. The answer to this is that the 
relation of similarity between two or three individuals is viewed in 
Madhva philosophy as existing uniformly between the number of 
individuals so related, but not completely in any one of them. 
When two or three terms which are said to be similar exist, the 
relation of similarity is like a dyadic or triadic relation subsisting 
between the terms in mutual dependence^; the relation of simi- 
larity existing between a number of terms is therefore not one, but 
many, according as the relation is noted from the point of view of 
one or the other of the terms. The similarity of A to B is different 
from the similarity of B to A, and so forth (phinnahhinnatn 
sddrsyam iti siddham), 

^ anugata-dharmam vinapi sadriyena sarvatra vydpty-ddi-^graha-sambhavSt, 
ayam dhumah etat-sadrsas ca vahnuvydpya ity evaift-kramerm vy&pti-grahahj 
“even without the basis of the existence of identical characteristics, compre- 
hension of vydpti is possible on the basis of similarity, e.g., ‘ This is smoke and 
entities similar to these are associated with fire, etc? Madhva’-siddhanta^s&ra, 

P* . 

® itara^fdriipaf^hina-'nirUpanakatvam upadhidakfanam and anya-rdrUpct^^ 
dhtna’^mrupaitatvdTn jdtitvam. Ibid. p. 7, 

® eka-iurUpitdparddhikarana-^vfttitvena tri-vihrama-nydyena tat-svtkdrdt, 
pratiyogitvdnuyogitvddivat. Ibid. p. 6 . 
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We next come to the doctrine of specific particulars (mm) in 
the Madhva school. It supposes that every substance is made up 
of an infinite number of particulars associated with each and every 
quality that it may be supposed to possess. Thus, when the question 
arises regarding the relation of qualities to their substances (e.g., the 
relation of colour, etc., to a jug) if any quality was identical with the 
substance, then the destruction of it would mean destruction of the 
substance, and the words denoting the substance and the quality 
would mutually mean each other; but that is not so, and this dif- 
ficulty can be solved only on the supposition that there are specific 
particulars corresponding as the basis to each one of the qualities. 
As to the exact relation of these to their substance there are 
divergences of view, some holding that they are identical with the 
substance {abheda)^ others that they are different {bheda)y and 
others that they are both identical and different (bhedabheda). 
Whatever view regarding the relation of the qualities to the sub- 
stance is accepted, the doctrine of specific particulars (vise^a) has 
to be accepted, to escape the contradiction. Thus visesas in each 
substance are numberless, corresponding to the view-points or 
qualities intended to be explained; but there are no further viiesas 
jfor each visesay as that would lead to an infinite regress. For a 
satisfactory explanation of the diverse external qualities of God it 
is necessary to admit eternal viiesas in Him. In order to explain 
the possibility of a connection of the continuous eternal space or 
vacuity {dkdsa) with finite objects like jug, etc. it is necessary to 
admit the existence of visesas in dkdsa^. It will be seen from the 
above that the acceptance of visesas becomes necessary only in those 
cases where the unity and difference of two entities, such as the 
substance and the qualities or the like, cannot otherwise be satis- 
factorily explained. For these cases the doctrine of visesas intro- 
duces some supposed particulars, or parts, to which the association 
of the quality could be referred, without referring to the whole 
substance for such association. But this does not apply to the 
existence of vise§a in the atoms; for the atoms can very well be 
admitted to have parts, and the contact with other atoms can thus 
be very easily explained without the assumption of any vUesa, An 
itom may be admitted to be the smallest unit in comparison with 

^ ato gagatiadi'^vibhu-dravycusyaghafiSdin^ scsny(^(i-’tcidabhdvobki^ii'‘tiifvdkcko 
viiefo'nanya-gatyd svfkaranfyah. Ibid. p. 9. 
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everything else : but that is no reason why it should not be admitted 
to be bigger than its own parts. If the atoms had not parts, they 
could not be held to combine on all their ten sides So the 
Vai^esika view, admitting visesas in atoms, has to be rejected. It is 
well worth remembering here that the Vaisesikas held that there 
were among the atoms of even the same bhuta^ and also among the 
souls, such specific differences that these could be distinguished 
from one another by the yogins. These final differences, existing in 
the atoms themselves, are called visesas by the Kanada school of 
thinkers. This conception of viiesa and its utility is different from 
the conception of visesa in the Madhva schooP. 

Samavdya^ ov the relation of inherence accepted in the Nyaya- 
Vai^esika school, is discarded in the system of Madhva on almost 
the same grounds as in Sankara’s Bhdsya on the Brahmasutras. The 
view is that the appearance of the cause in the effect and of the 
qualities in the substance is manifestly of the nature of a relation 
and, as this relation is not contact (samyoga), it must be a separate 
relation, viz., the relation of inherence (satnavdya). But in the same 
way samavdya (e.g., in the sentence iha tantusu pata-samavdyah) 
itself may have the appearance of existing in something else in some 
relation, and hence may be in need of further relations to relate it. 
If without any such series of relations a relation of inherence can be 
related in the manner of a quality and a substance, then that sort of 
relatedness or qualifiedness {visistatd) may serve all the purposes of 
samavdya. This brings us to the acceptance of “related” or 
“qualified” as a category separate and distinct from the categories 
of quality {guna) and substance {dravya) and the relation involved 
between the two®. So also the whole {arnii) is not either the rela- 
tions or the parts or both, but a separate category by itself. 

Power (sakti\ as a separate category, exists in four forms; 
(i) as mysterious — acintya-sakti — as in God, (ii) causal power 

^ anyapekfayd paramdfmtve^pi svdvayavdpekfayd mahattvopapatteh: ,..kim ca 
paramdnor avayavana^lkdre tasya dasadik^v abhisambandho na sydt. Madhva- 
siddhanta-sdra, p. lo. 

* asmad-viHstdndTft yoginarfi nitye^ tulydkrti-guna-kriye^u paramdriu^u 
muktdtmasu ca anya-nimittdsarrihhavdd yebhyo nimittebhyah pratyddharam 
vUakfano^yaTti vilak^ano'yam iti pratyaya-vydvrittik, deia-kdla-viprakar§e ca 
paramdt^u sa evdyam iti pratyabhijndnam ca bhavati te antyd vihfdfi- 

Prasasta-pdda-bhdfyaf pp. 321-2. 

® viiiftani viie^af^a-visefya-tatsambandhdtiriktam avasyam ahglkartavyam. 
Madhva-siddhdnta-sdra, p. ii. 
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(karana-iakti or sahaja-iakti), which naturally exists in things and 
by virtue of which they can produce all sorts of changes, (iii) a 
power brought about by a new operation in a thing called the 
adheya-iakti, as in an idol through the ritual operations of the 
installation ceremony (pratistha), and (iv) the significant power of 
words {pada-iakti). Negation is said to be of three kinds: (i) the 
negation preceding a production (prdg-abhava), (ii) that following 
destruction (dhva^abhava), (iii) as otherness (anyonydbhdva), e.g., 
there is the negation of a jug in a pot and of a pot in a jug: this is 
therefore the same as differences, which are considered as the 
essence of all things^. When things are destroyed, their differences 
are also destroyed. But the five differences between God and souls, 
between souls themselves, between inanimate objects themselves, 
between them and God, and between them and the souls, are all 
eternal; for the differences in eternal things are eternal and in non- 
etemal things non-etemaP. The fourth kind of negation, atyanta- 
bhdva, is the non-existence belonging to impossible entities like the 
hare’s horn. 

God, or Paramatman, is in this system considered as the fullness 
of infinite qualities. He is the author of creation, maintenance, 
sdestruction, control, knowledge, bondage, salvation, and hiding 
(avtii). He is omniscient, and all words in their most pervading 
and primary sense refer to Him. He is different from all material 
objects, souls and prakrti, and has for His body knowledge and 
bliss, and is wholly independent and one, though He may have 
diverse forms (as in Vasudeva, Pradyumna, etc.); all such forms of 
Him are the full manifestation of all His qualities. 

The souls {jiva) are naturally tainted with defects of ignorance, 
sorrow, fear, etc., and they are subject to cycles of transformation. 
They are infinite in number. They are of three kinds, viz., those 
who are fit for emancipation (mukti-yogyd), e.g., gods such, as 
Brahma, Vayu, etc., or sages, like Narada, etc., or like the ancestors 
{pitf), or kings like Ambari^a, or advanced men; these advanced 

1 bhedas tu sarva-vastUndm svarUparji naijam avyayam. Ibid. p. 20. 

* Jaya-tlrtha, however, in his Nydya-sudhdt 1. 4. 6 {cudhikaraiyi, p. 222), holds 
that differences (whether in eternal or in non-eternal things) are always eternal: 
na ca kad&pi padQrthdndm anyonya-tdddtmyam asti id anitydndm api bhedo nitya 
eva ity dhuh. Padmanabha-tirtha also in his San-rtydya-ratndvah or Amvyd- 
khydna holds exactly the sanoe view on the same topic (i. 4. 6): vindHm'pi 
ghatdder dharma-rttpo bhedah para-vddy-abhyupagataghatatvddi'jdUvan mtyo'- 
hhyupagantavyah. 
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souls think of God as being, bliss, knowledge and dtman. It is only 
the second class of souls that are subject to transmigration and 
sujffer the pleasures of Heaven and the sufferings of Earth and Hell. 
There is a third class of beings, the demons, ghosts and the like. 
Each one of these souls is different from every other soul, and even 
in emancipation the souls differ from one another in their respective 
merits, qualifications, desires, etc. 

Next comes the consideration of unmanifested space [avyakrta 
dkdso dig-rupah)y which remains the same in creation and destruc- 
tion. This is, of course, different from dkdsa as element, otherwise 
called bhutdkdiay which is a product of the tdmasa ego and is 
limited. Akdsa as space is vacuity and etemaH. 

Prakrti also is accepted in the Madhva system as the material 
cause of the material world^. Time is a direct product of it, and all 
else is produced through the series of changes which it undergoes 
through the categories of mahaty etc. Prakrti is accepted here as a 
substance {dravyaY and is recognized in the Madhva system 
as what is called mdydy a consort of God, though it is called impure 
(dosa-yukta) and material {jada)y evolving {parindmintjy though 
under the full control of God, and may thus be regarded almost as 
His will or strength (Harer icchdthavd balam), HYih prakrti is to the 
world the cause of all bondage {jagabhandhdtmikdY, The subtle 
bodies {linga-sartra) of all living beings are formed out of the stuff 
of this prakrti. It is also the source of the three gunas {guna- 
trayddy-^updddna-bhutd). It is held that during the time of the great 
creation prakrti alone existed and nothing else. At that time God 
out of His creative desire produced from prakrti in three masses 
sattvay rajas and tamas^. It is said that rajas is double of tamos 
and sattva is double of rajas. Sattva exists by itself in its pure 
form: rajas and tamas are always mixed with each other and with 
sattva. Thus sattva exists not only in this pure form, but also as an 
element in the mixed rajas variety and tamas variety. In the mixed 
rajas there are for each part of rajas a hundred parts of sattva and 
one hundredth part of tamas. In the tarhas mixture there are for 

^ hhUtdkdidtiriktdyd deia-’kdla’-paricchinndyds tdrkikddy-abhimata-‘disd evd- 
smdkam avydkrtdkdsatvdt. Tatparya-^candrikd, ii. 3. i (p. 932). Also Nydya- 
sudha, n. 3. I. 

* sdksdi paramparayd vd visvopdddnam prakrtih. Paddrtha-samgrahay 93. 

® Nydya-sudhd and San^nydya-ratndvall on the Anuvydkhydnay ii. i . 6 (p. 21). 

* Bhdgavata-tdtparyay ni. 10. 9 (p. 29). ® Madhva-dddhdnta-^dray p. 36. 
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each part of tamos ten parts of sattva and one-tenth part of rajas. 
At the time of the world-dissolution {vilaya) ten parts return to 
sattva and one part to rajas with one part in tamos. The evolution 
of the mahat-tattva takes place immediately after the production 
of the three gunas, when the entire amount of the produced rajas 
becomes mixed with tamos; the mahat-tattva is constituted of three 
parts of rajas and one part of tamos. With reference to the later 
derivatives this mahat-tattva is called sattva^. In the category 
ahantkdra (that which is derived immediately after m<^at) there is 
for every ten parts of sattva one part of rajas and a tenth part of 
tamos. From the sattva of the tamos part of it the manas, etc., are 
produced, out of the rajas part of it the senses are produced, and 
out of the tamos the elements are produced. They are at first 
manifested as tan-matras, or the powers inherent in and manifested 
in the elements. As ahamkdra contains within it the materials for 
a threefold development, it is called vaikdrika, taijasa and tamasa 
accordingly. In the Tattva-samkhydna huddhi-tattva and manas- 
tattva are said to be two categories evolving in succession from 
ahamkdra. The twenty-four categories counted from mahat are in 
this enumeration mahat, ahamkdra, hiddhi, manas, the ten indriyas 
(senses), the five tan-mdtras and the five hhutas^. As buddht is of 
two kinds, viz., buddht as category and buddht as knowledge, so 
manas is also regarded as being of two kinds, manas as category and 
mams as sense-organ. As sense-organ, it is both eternal and non- 
etemal; it is eternal in God, Laksmi, Brahma and all other souls, 

^ BhSgavata-tdtparyai iii. 14, by Madhvacarya. In this passage the original 
sattm is spoken of as being the deity Sfly the original rajas as Bhu^ and the 
original tcmas as Durgd, and the deity which has for her root all the three is 
called Mahd-lakpnl, The Lord Jandrdana is beyond the mnas and their roots. 

® There seems to be a divergence of opinion regarding the place of the evolution 
o£ huddhi-tattva. The view just given is found in the Tattva-samkhydna (p. 41): 
a5amsr$fam mahdn aham huddhir manafi khdni dasa mdtra-bhutdni panca ca^ 
and supported in its commentary by Satyadharma Yati. This is also in consonance 
with iTajt/in, i. 3. 10. But in the passage quoted from Madhva’s Bhd^a in the 
Madhva-siddhdnta-sdra it is said that the vijndna-tattva (probably the same as 
huddhi-tattva) arises from the mahat-tattva^ that from it again there is Tnanas, and 
from manas the senses, -etc.: 

vijMdna-tattvarii mahatah samutpannarh taturmukhdtt 
vijMna-tattvdc ca mano manas-tattvdcca khddikam. 

The way in which Padmanabha SOri tries to solve the difficulty in his Paddrtha- 
santgraha is that the huddhi-tattva springs directly from the mahat-tattva, biit 
that it grows in association with taijasa ahatfikdra {taijasdhamkdrena upadtd). This 
explains the precedence of ahamkdra as given in the Tattva-samkhydna. Buddht, 
of course, is of two kinds, as knowledge (jhdna-rupa) and as category (tattva). 
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as their own. essence {svarupa-bhUtam) or self. The non-etemal 
manaSy as belonging to God, brahma^ individual souls, etc., is of 
five kinds; manaSy buddhiy ahamkdray dtta mAcetanay which may 
also be regarded as the vrttis or functions of manas. Of these manm 
is said to be that to which is due imagination {samkalpa) and doubt 
{vikalpa ) ; buddhi is that to which is due the function of coming to 
any decision {niicaydtmikd buddhi ) ; ahamkdra is that through the 
functioning of which the unreal is thought of as real {asvarUpe 
svarupa-matih)y and the cause of memory is dtta. The senses are 
twelve, including five cognitive, five conative, manas and the 
sdJmndriyay as buddhi is included within manas. The senses are 
considered from two points of view, viz., from the point of view of 
their predominantly tejas materials, and as being sense-organs. 
In their aspects as certain sorts produced in course of the evolution 
of their materials thev are destructible; but as sense-organs they 
are eternal in God and in all living beings. As regards the bodily 
seats of these organs, these are destructible in the case of all 
destructible beings. The internal sense of intuition (sdkn) can 
directly perceive pleasure and pain, ignorance, time and space. 
The sense-data of sounds, colours, etc., appearing through their 
respective sense-organs, are directly perceived by this sense of 
intuition. All things that transcend the domain of the senses are 
intuited by the sense of intuition (sdkst)y either as known or un- 
known. To consider the sdkdfndna as a special source of intuitive 
knowledge, indispensable particularly for the perception of time 
and space, is indeed one pf the important special features of 
Madhva’s system. In Sankara Vedanta sdksi stands as the inex- 
tinguishable brahma-lighty which can be veiled by ajndnay though 
ajndna itself is manifested in its true nature, ignorance, by the 
sdfm^, Madhva holds that it is through the intuitive sense of sdkst 

1 yat-prasadad avidyadi spkuraty eva divd-niiam tom apy 

apahnute'vidyd ndjndnasyasti du^karam, 

Advaita^brahma’-siddhiy p. 312. 

As this work also notices, there are in Sankara Vedanta four views on the 
status of sak^. Thus the Tattva-mddhi holds that it is the light of Brahman, 
appearing as if it were in the jlva; the Tattva^pradlpikd holds that it is I^vara 
manifesting Himself in all individual souls; the Veddnia^-kcmmuda holds that it is 
but a form of I^vara, a neutral entity which remains the same in all operations 
of the jiva and is of direct and immediate perception, but is also the nescience 
{avidyd) which veils it. The Kutastha-dlpa considers it to be an unchangeable light 
of pure intelligence in jlva^ which remains the same under all conditions and is 
hence called sdk^. 
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that an individual observes the validity of his sense-knowledge and 
of his own self as the ego {aham). Our perception of self, on this 
view, is not due to the activity of mind or to mental perception 
(manonubhava) ; for, had it been so, one might as a result of mind 
activity or mental functioning have doubted his own self; but this 
never happens, and so it has to be admitted that the perception of 
self is due to some other intuitive sense called sdkn. thus 

always leads us to unerring and certain truths, whereas, wherever 
in knowledge there is a discriminating process and a chance of 
error, it is said to be due to mental perception^. 

The tan-mdtras are accepted in Madhvaism as the subtler 
materials of the five grosser elements (bhutas). It must be noted 
that the categories of ahatnkdra and buddhi are considered as being 
a kind of subtle material stuff, capable of being understood as' 
quantities having definite quantitative measurements (parimdna)^. 

Ignorance {avidyd) is a negative substance (dravya), which by 
God's will veils the natural intelligence of us all^. But there is no one 
common avidyd which appears in different individuals; the avidyd 
of one individual is altogether different from the avidyd of another 
individual. As such, it seems to denote our individual ignorance 
and not a generalized entity such as is found in most of the Indian 
systems ; thus each person has a specific (prdtisviki) avidyd of his own. 

Time {kdla) is coexistent with all-pervading space (avydkrfa 
dkdid)y and it is made directly from prakrti stuff having a mote 
primeval existence than any of the derived kinds^. It exists in itself 

^ yat kvacid vyabhicdri sydt darianam mdnasam hi tat. Amvydkhyana. 
evaip. sa devadatto gauro na va paramdnuht gurutvddhikaranam na vd iti 
sarfiiayo mdnasah. Madhva^sMdhdntasdra^ p. 44. 

® Manu^b^haspaty-ddayas tu ahamkdrdt parimdnato htnena buddhi-tattvena 
svocita-parimdnena parimita-^deia-paryantam avasthitam vipnm paiyanti soma- 
sUryarh tu buddhi-tattvdt parimdriato hlnena manas-tatvena parimita-deia- 
paryantarjt avasthitam vi^nutp. pasyatah varunddayas tu dkdsa-^vdyv-ddi-bhutaih 
kramena parimdnato daidhlnaih parimita-deia^-paryantam avasthitam vipmm 
yogyatdnusdrena paiyanti. 

San-nydya-ratndvah and Madhva'-siddhdnta’-sdraf p. 49. 

® atah paramesvara eva sattvddi-gunamay^dvidydvirodhitvena avidyaya 
svadhlnayd prakrtyd acintyddbhutayd svaiaktyd jlvasya sva^prakdsam api si' aUpa- 
caitanyam apy acchadayati. Nydya-sudhd on the topic oijijndsa. 

* The objection that, if time is made out of prakrti stuff, from whence would 
mahaty etc., be evolved, is not valid ; for it is only from some parts of prakrti that 
time is evolved, while it is from other parts that the categories are evolved: 
sarvatra vydptdndm katipaya-prakfti-sUk^mdndm kalopdddnatvamy katipaydndm 
mahad-ady-updddnatvam katipaydndrp ca mdla-rUpena avasthdnam. Madhva- 
siddhanta-sdray p. 64. 
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{sva’-gatd) and is, like space, the vehicle (ddhara) of everything else, 
and it is also the common cause of the production of all objects. 

Darkness (andhakdra) is also considered as a separate substance 
and not as mere negation of light. A new conception of pratibimba 
(“reflection'*) is introduced to denote Xhtjwas, who cannot have 
any existence apart from the existence of God and who cannot 
behave in any way independent of His will, and, being conscious 
entities, having will and feeling, are essentially similar to him; 
though reflections, they are not destructible like ordinary re- 
flections in mirrors, but are eternal {pratibimbas tu bimbdvindbhuta- 
sat'-sadrsaky. 

The system of Madhva admits the qualities {guna) more or less 
in the same way as the Nyaya-Vaisesika does; the points of dif- 
ference are hardly ever of any philosophical importance. Those 
which deserve to be mentioned will be referred to in the succeeding 
sections. 


Pramanas (ways of valid knowledge). 

Pramdna is defined as that which makes an object of knowledge 
cognizable as it is in itself {yathdrtham pramanamp. The function 
of pramdna consists both in making an entity object of knowledge 
through the production of knowledge {jndna-jananad vdva jneyatd-^ 
sampddakatvena)y either directly (sdksdt) or indirectly {asdksdty. 
There are two functions in a pramdna^ viz. (i) to render an entity 
an object of knowledge {jneya-visaytkarand) and (2) to make it cog- 
nizable So far as the function of making an 

entity an object of knowledge is concerned, all pramdnas directly 
perform it; itds only with reference to the second function that 
there is the distinction between the two kinds of pramdnas^ kevala 
and anu^ such that it is only the former that performs it directly and 
only the latter that performs it indirectly {parampard-^krama)^. 
These two functions also distinguish a pramdtm from the pramdtd 
(“subject") and iheprameya (“object"), since neither the subject 

^ Pad&rtha-samgraha^ 193. 

® Madhva^s dejSnition of pramdna in his PramdTm 4 akfariui is elaborated by 
Jaya-tlrtha in his Pramana’^paddhati as jneyam anatikramya vartarndnajp. yathd- 
vasthitam eva jneyam yad vi^aylkaroti ndnyathd tat pramdnam (p. 8). 

® yaya-tlrtha'-vijaya-tippant on the Pramaim-paddhati by JanSrdana. 

^ Ibid. Also kevalam vi^ayasya jneyatvam jndnam upddhitayd kara^afn tu taj^ 
janakatayd sampadayanti tty etdvantam vise^am dhritya kevaldnu-pramdtta'-bhedak 
samarthitah. Nyaya-sudha^ ll. 1, z (p. 249). 
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Eor the object can be called the instrumental causes of knowledge, 
though they may in some sense be admitted as causes, and they do 
not cause an entity to be an object of knowledge either. Our know- 
ledge does not in any way modify an object of knowledge, but an 
entity becomes known when knowledge of it is produced. Truth, 
by which is understood exact agreement of knowledge with its 
object, belongs properly to knowledge alone (jndnasyaiva mukhyato 
ydihdrthyani). The instruments of knowledge can be called true 
{yatharthd) only in an indirect manner, on the ground of their 
producing true knowledge {yathdrthafndnafanaka yathdrthaY 
But yet the definition properly applies to the instmments as well, 
since they are also yathdrtha in the sense that they are also directed 
to the object, just as knowledge of it is. So far as they are directed 
towards the right object of which we have right knowledge, their 
scope of activity is in agreement with the scope or extent of the 
object of knowledge. So it is clear that pramdna is twofold: 
pramdna as true knowledge {kemla prafudrta) and pramdna as 
instrument {sadhana) of knowledge {arm pramdna). This kevala 
pramdna is again twofold, as consciousness (caitanya) and as states 
{vriti). This consciousness is described by Jaya-tirtha as superior, 
middling and inferior {iittama-madhyamadhama), as nght, mixed, 
and wrong; the vrtti is also threefold, as perception, inference, and 
scriptures {dgama). The ami pramdna also is threefold, as percep- 
tion, inference and scriptures. A question arises, whether the term 
pramdna could be applied to any right knowledge which happens 
to be right only by accident {kdkatdllya) and not attained by the 
proper process of right knowledge. Thus, for example, by a mere 
guess one might say that there are five shillings in one’s friend’s 
pocket, and this knowledge might really agree with the fact that 
one’s friend has five shillings in his pocket; but, though this 
knowledge is right, it cannot be czlled pramdrta; for this is not due 
to the spealcer’s own certain knowledge, since he had only guessed, 
which is only a form of doubt {vakttir jfidnasya sarnsayatvena 
aprasangdi)^ , This also applies to the case where one makes an 
inference on the basis of a misperceived hetu, e.g., the inference of 
fire from steam or vapour mistaken for smoke. 

The value of this definition of pramdna as agreement with 
objects of knowledge {yathdftha) is to be foxind in the fact that it 
1 Ibid, ® Ihid. p, 250. 
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includes memory (mrti) of previous valid experience as valid* 
whereas most of the other systems of Indian philosophy are dis- 
posed so to form their definition as purposely to exclude the right 
of memory to be counted as pramdna^. Salikanatha’s argument, as 
given in his Prakarana-pancikd^ on the rejection of memory from 
the definition of pramdna is based on the fact that memory is 
knowledge produced only by the impressions of previous knowledge 
{purva'-vijndna-satnskdra'-mdtrajam jndnam); as such* it depends 
only on previous knowledge and necessarily refers to past ex- 
perience* and cannot therefore refer independently to the ascertain- 
ment of the nature of objects^. He excludes recognition (pratya- 
bhijnd) from memory, as recognition includes in its data of origin 
direct sense contact; and he also excludes the case of a series of 
perceptions of the same object {dhdrd-vdhika jndna); for though it 
involves memory, it also involves direct sense contact, but the 
exclusion of memory from the definition of pramdna applies only 
to pure memory, unassociated with sense contact. The idea is that 
that which depends on or is produced only by previous knowledge 
does not directly contribute to our knowledge and is hence not 
pramdna. 

The reason why Jaya-tirtha urges the inclusion of memory is 
that memory may also agree with an object of knowledge and hence 
may rightly be called pramdna. It may be that, while I am re- 
membering an object, it may not still be there or it may have ceased 
to exist, but that does not affect the validity of memory pramdna^ 
since the object did exist at the time of previous experience referred 
to by memory, though it may not be existing at the time when the 
memory is produced. If it is argued that, since the object is not in 
the same condition at the time of memory as it was at the time of 
experience, memory is not valid, in that case all knowledge about 
past and future by inference or scriptures would be invalid, since 
the past and. future events inferred might not exist at the time of 

^ Here Jaya-tirtha refers to the definitions of the Mimarpsa as madhigatdrtha- 
gantr pramdnam and as anuhhutih pramdnam. The first refers to KurnSrila’s 
definition and the second to that of Prabhskara. Knmarila defines pramdna (as 
found in the Codana-^sutra So ^ Sloka'-vdrttika) as firm knowledge (drdhatit mjndnarri) 
produced {utpannam) and unassociated with other knowledge {ndpi jndndntarena 
samvadam rcchati). The second definition is that of Prabhakara as quoted in 
^alikan§|ha*s Prakarana-pancikd, p. 42 : pramdnam anuhhutih. 

^ smrtir hi tad-ity~upajdyamdnd prdclnt pratitim anurudhyamana na svdtan- 
tryena artham paricchinatti iii na pramdnam. Prakarana-pahcikd, p. 42. 
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experience. If it is argued that the object of previous kiiowledge 
changes its state and so cannot in its entirety be referred to as the 
object of memory, then that destroys the validity of zll pramanas; 
for nothing can be made an object of all the pramanas in its 
entirety. Also it cannot be objected that, if the thing does not 
change its state, then memory should grasp it as an entity which has 
not changed its state. This is not valid either; for memory does not 
grasp an object as if it had' not changed its state, but as “it was so 
at that time^^ {taddsan iadrsa iti). Memory is absolutely indifferent 
with regard to the question whether an object has changed its state 
or not. Since memory agrees with real objective facts it has to be 
considered valid, and it is the special feature of the present definition 
that it includes memory as a valid definition, which is not done in 
other systems. The validity of memory as a pramdna is proved by 
the fact that people resort to it as valid knowledge in all their 
dealings, and only right knowledge is referred to by men 
vyavahdm). There is no w^ay of establishing the validity of the 
pramanas of perception, etc., except the ultimate testimony of 
universal human experience^. 

Moreover, even the validity of the sacred writings of Manu is 
based on the remembered purport of the Vedas, and thence they 
are called smrtP, Again, the argument that memory has no validity 
because it does not bring us any fruit (nisphald) is not right; for the 
validity depends on correctness of correspondence and not on 
fruitfulness. Want of validity (aprdmdnya) is made evident through 
the defect of the organs or the resulting contradiction {badhaka- 
pratyaya). It may also be noted that memory is not absolutely 
fruitless; thus the memory of happy things is pleasant and 
strengthens the root impressions also (samskdra-patana). Again, it 
is argued that that alone could be called pramdna which involves 
the knowledge of something new, and that therefore memory, 
which does not involve new knowledge, cannot be counted as 
pramdna. If it is required that an object of knowledge should be 
pramdm, then the eternal entities about which there cannot be any 
new knowledge cannot be the objects of pramdna. If the require- 

^ na hy asti pratyaksMi^pramanya-^sddhakarn anyad loka-vyavahdrdt. 
Nyaya^sudha, ii. 1.2 adhikarana, p. 251. 

^ te hi irutyddinanubhutdriham smrtvd tat-pratipadakam grantham dracayati. 
Ibid. p. 252. 
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merit of new knowledge is not considered to refer to objects of 
knowledge, but only to the method or process of knowledge, then 
the knowledge involved in continuous perception of an object 
{dhardvahika jndtia) could not be considered as pramdna. The 
Buddhists might, of course, answer that each new moment a new 
object is produced which is perceived; the Sarnkhya might hold 
that at each new moment all objects suffer a new change or 
paYindma\ but what would the Mimarnsaka say? With him the 
object (e.g., the jug) remains the same at all successive moments. 
If it is argued that in the knowledge of an object abiding in and 
through successive moments we have at each particular moment 
a new element of time involved in it and this may constitute a 
newness of knowledge in spite of the fact that the object of know- 
ledge has been abiding all through the moments, the same may be 
argued in favour of memory; for it manifests objects in the present 
and has reference to the experience as having happened in the past 
{smrtir api vartamana^taUkdlatayd anuhhutam ariham attta- 
kdlatayd avagdhate), Jaya-tirtha maintains that it is not possible to 
show any necessary connection between prdmdnya (validity), and 
the requirement that the object should be previously unacquired 
(anadhigatdriha) either through association (sdhacdrya), or through 
that and the want of any contradictory instance; for on the first 
ground many other things associated with prdmdnya would have 
to be claimed to be anadhigata, which they are not, and the second 
ground does not apply at least in the case of continuous knowledge 
{dhdrd-'Vdhika jndna). For in the case of continuous knowledge 
successive moments are regarded zspramdna in spite of there being 
in them no new knowledge. 

If it is objected ‘‘how could it be the function of pramdfia to 
make an already-known object known to us’^ {adhigatam evdrtham 
adhigamayatd pramdnena pistam pistam sydt)^ what does the objec- 
tion really mean? It cannot mean that in regard to a known object 
no further cognition can arise; for neither is knowledge opposed to 
knowledge, nor is want of knowledge a part of the conditions which 
produce knowledge. The objection to the rise of a second know- 
ledge of a known object on the ground of fruitlessness has already 
been answered. Nor can it be said that a pramdna should not be 
dependent on anything else or on any other knowledge; for that 
objection would also apply to inference, which is admitted by all 
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to be a pramdna. So pramdna should be so defined that memory 
may be included within it. Chalari-sesacarya quotes an unidentified 
scriptural text in support of the inclusion of memory in pramdna?-, 
Jaya-tirtha, in a brief statement of the positive considerations which 
according to him support the inclusion of memory in pramdna, 
says that memory is true {yathdrtha). When an object appears in 
consciousness to have a definite character in a particular time and 
at a particular place and has actually that character at that time and 
at that place, then this knowledge is true or yathdrtha. Now 
memory gives us exactly this sort of knowledge; '‘it was so there 
at that time.*' It is not the fact that at that time it was not so. 
Memory is directly produced by the manas, and the impressions 
{sarnskdrd) represent its mode of contact with the object. It is 
through the impressions that mind comes in contact with specific 
objects {satnskdras tu manasas tad-ariha-sannikarm-rupa eva). It 
may be objected that, the object referred to by memory having 
undergone many changes and ceased in the interval to exist in its 
old state, the present memory cannot take hold of its object; the 
answer is that the objection would have some force if manas, 
unaided by any other instrument, were expected to do it; but this 
is not so. Just as the sense-organs, which are operative only in the 
present, may yet perform the operation of recognition through the 
help of the impressions {sarnskdrd), so the manas also may be 
admitted to refer by the help of the impressions to an object which 
has changed its previous state 

The conception of pramdna is considered a subject of great 
importance in Indian philosophy. The word pramdna is used 
principally in two different senses, (i) as a valid mental act, as 
distinguished from the invalid or illusory cognitions; (ii) as the 
instalments or the collocations of circumstances which produce 
knowledge. Some account of pramdna in the latter sense has 
already been given in Vol. i, pp. 330-a. The conflicting opinions 
regarding the interpretation of pramdna as instruments of know- 

^ srnrtih pratyaksam aitihyam anumdnacatustayam 

pramanam iti vijneyam dharmady^arthe mumuksubhih, 

Pramdna-candnkdy p. 4. 

^ samskdra-^sahakrtam manah ananuhhutdm api nivrtta^purvdvastkdm visayt- 
kurvat S'marariamjanayei iti ko dosah; vartamana-visaydni api indriyani sahakdri- 
sdmarthydt kdlantara-sarnbandhitam api gocarayanti; yathd sarhskdra-sahakrtdni 
soya?n ity attta~vartamdnatva-visistavisayapratyabhijnd-‘Sddhandni prakrtendri- 
ydni mano-vrtti-jndnam janayanii. Framana-paddhatiy p. 24. 
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ledge ■ is due to the fact that diverse systems of philosophy hold 
diiferent views regarding the nature and origin of knowledge. Thus 
the Nyaya defines prmndna as the collocation of causes which pro- 
duces knowledge (upalabdhi ov pramd). The causes of memory are 
excluded from pramdna simply on verbal grounds, namely that 
people use the word sfurti (memory) to denote knowledge produced 
merely from impressions (samskdra-mdtra-jmmanah) and dis- 
tinguish it from pramd, or right knowledge, which agrees with its 
objects^. 

The Jains, however, consider the indication of the object as 
revealed to us (artkopadarsakatva) as pramd^ and in this they differ 
from the Buddhist view which defines pramd as the actual getting 
of the object (artha-prdpakatva). The Jains hold that the actual 
getting of the object is a result oipravrtti, or effort to get it, and not 
of pramdna^. Though through an effort undertaken at the time of 
the occurrence of knowledge and in accordance with it one may 
attain the object, yet the function of jndna consists only in the 
indication of the object as revealed by it^. Pramd is therefore 
according to the Jains equivalent to svdrtha-paricchitti^ or the out- 
lining of the object, and the immediate instrument of it, or 
pramdna^ is the subjective inner flash of knowledge, leading to such 
objective artha-paricchitti, or determination of objects^. Of course 
svartha-paricchitti appears to be only a function of jndm and thus 
in a sense identical with it, and in that way pramdna is identical 
vfixh jndna. But it is because the objective reference is considered 


^ pramd’-sddhanaTTi hi pramd'mni na ca srnrtih pramd lokadhltiavadharano hi 
iahddrtha^sambandhah. lokas ca samskdra-mdtra-janmanah smrter anyam upala- 
bdhim arthdvydbhicdrinlrn pramdm dcaste tasmdt tad’-dhetuh pramditam iti na 
smrti-ketu-prasangah. T dtpary a-tlkdy p. 14. 

* pravrUi-mUld tupadeyartha-praptir na pranidnadhind tasydh puru^ecchd'- 
dhlna-pravrtti-prabhavatvat. Prameya-kamala-mdrtanday p. 7. 

® yady dpy anekasmdt jndna-ksandt pravrttau artha-prdpti^ tathdpi paryd- 
locyamdnam artha-pradarsakatvam eva jhdnasya prdpakatvam nd?iyat. Ibid. 

The reflection made here against the Buddhists is hardly fair; for by pravart’- 
takatva they also m&anpradarsakatvaj though they think that the series of activities 
meant by pramdna-vydpdra is finally concluded when the object is actually got. 
The idea or vijhdna only shows the object, and, when the object is shown, the 
effort is initiated and the object is got. The actual getting of the object is im- 
portant only in this sense, that it finally determines whether the idea is correct 
or not; for when the object which corresponds exactly to the idea is got the idea 
can be said to be correct. Nydya’^bindu-ttkd, pp. 3, 4. 

^ anya-nirapek^atayd svdrtha-paricchittisddhakatamatvdd jhdnam eva pra- 
mdnam. Prameya-kamala-mdrtanday p. 5. 
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here to be the essence oipmmd^ thztjndna^ or the inner revelation 
of knowledge, is regarded as its instrument or pramdm and the 
external physical instruments or accessories to the production of 
knowledge noted by the Nyaya are discarded. It is the self- 
revelation of knowledge that leads immediately to the objective 
reference and objective determination, and the collocation of other 
accessories {sdkalya or sdmagn) can lead to it only through know- 
ledge^. Knowledge alone can therefore be regarded as the most 
direct and immediately preceding instrument {sadhakatama). For 
similar reasons the Jains reject the Sainkhya view oipramdrm as the 
functioning of the senses (aindriya-vrtti) and the Prabhakara view 
of pramdm as the operation of the knower in the knowing process 
beneath the conscious leveP. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the Buddhist 
view on this point, as explained by Dharmottara, came nearer the 
Jain view by identifying pramdna and pramdna-phala in jndna 
(“knowledge”). Thus hj pramdna Dharmottara understands the 
similarity of the idea to the object, arising out of the latter’s in- 
fluence, and the idea or jndna is called the pramdna-phala^ though 
the similarity of the idea to the object giving rise to it is not different 
from the idea itself®. The similarity is called htre pramdnay because 
it is by virtue of this similarity that the reference to the particular 
object of experience is possible; the knowledge of blue is possibly 
only by virtue of the similarity of the idea to the blue. 

The Madhva definition of pramdna as yathdrtham pramdnam 
means that by which an object is made known as it is. The instru- 
ment which produces it may be external sense-contact and the like, 
called here the anupramdna corresponding to the sdmagrt of the 
Nyaya, and the exercise of the intuitive function of the intuitive 
sense {kevala pramdna) of which is identical with self. Thus 
it combines in a way the subjective view of Prabhakara and the 
Jains and the objective view of the Nyaya. 

^ For other Jain arguments in refutation of the samagri theory of pramat^a 
in the NySya see Prameya^kamala^Tnartanda, pp. 2-4. 

^ etenendriya-vrttih pramdnam ity abhidadhdnah sdmkkyah pratydkhydtak... 
etena Prabhdkaro'py artha-tathdtva-prakdsakojndtr~vydpdro*jndna~rupo'pi pramd- 
nam iti pratipddayan prativyudhah patipattavyah. Ibid. p. 6. 

® yadi tarhi jndnam pramiti-rupatvdt pramana'^phalam him tarhi pramdnam 
ity aha; arthena saha yat sdrupyam sadrsyam asyajndnasya tat pramdTtam ika,.. 
7tanu ca jndndd avyatiriktam sadrsyam: tathd ca sati tad eva jMnam pramdimm 
tad eva pramdna-phalam. Nyaya-bindu-tikd, p. 18, 
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Svatah-pramanya (self-validity of knowledge). 

In the system of Madhva the doctrine of self-validity {svatah- 
prdmanya) means the consideration of any knowledge as valid by 
the intuitive agent {sdksi) which experiences that Imowledge with- 
out being hindered by any defects or any other sources of obstruc- 
tion^. The sdksi is an intelligent and conscious perceiver which can 
intuitively perceive space and distance, and when the distance is 
such as to create a suspicion that its defect may have affected the 
nature of perception, the intelligent intuitive agent suspends its 
judgment for fear of error, and we have then what is called doubt 
{samsdydf, Vyasa Yati, in his Tarka-tandavay expresses the idea in 
the language of the commentator of the Tattva-nirnaya by saying 
that it is the sdksi that is capable of comprehending both the know- 
ledge and its validity, and even when obstructed it still retains its 
power, but does not exercise it^. When there is an illusion of 
validity {prdmdnya'-bhraina), the sdksi remains inactive and the 
manas, being affected by its passions of attachment, etc., makes a 
mis-perception, and the result is an illusory perception. The 
operation of the sdksi comprehending the validity of its knowledge 
is only possible when there is no obstruction through which its 
operation may be interfered with by the illusory perceptions of 
manas. Thus, though there may be doubts and illusions, yet it is 
impossible that the sdksi^ experiencing Imowledge, should not at the 
same time observe its validity also, in all its normal operations when 
there are no defects; otheiwise there would be no certainty any- 
where. So the disturbing influence, wherever that may be, affects 
the natural power (sahaja sakti) of the sdksi^ and the doubts and 
illusory perceptions are created in that case by the manas. But, 

^ do^ady-apratiruddhena jnd?ia^grdhaka-'$dk§ind 

svatastvam jndnamdnatvanir?itti-niyamo hi nah. 

Yukti-mailikd, i. ^11. 

^ yato duratva-dosena sva-grhltena hurithitah^ 

na niscinoti pramayiyam tatra jndna-grahe^pi sva desa-stha-viprakarh 
hi duratvam 

sa ca sdksindvagra hituin sakyata yasmdd dkdsavydkrto hyasau. 

Ibid, I. 313, 314. 

® sdksyena jndnam tat-prdmdnyam ca vi^aylkartum k^amah^ kintu pratibaddho 
jhdnamdtram grhltvd taUprdmdnya-grahandya na kramate. Tarka-tandavUi p. 7. 

Raghavendra-tirtha, in commenting on this, writes: prdmdriyasya sahaja- 
sakti-vi§ayatvam pratihandha-sthale yogyatd asti. 
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wherever there are no distracting influences at workj the sdkd 
comprehends knowledge and also its validity^. 

The problem of self-validity of knowledge in Mimamsa and 
Vedanta has already been briefly discussed in the first volume of the 
present work^. A distinction is made between the way in which the 
notion that any knowledge is valid arises in us or is cognized by us 
(svatah-prdmdnyafnapti) and we become aware of the validity of 
our awareness, and the way in which such validity arises by itself 
from considerations of the nature of objective grounds {svatak- 
prdmdnyotpatti). The former relates to the subjective and spon- 
taneous intuitive belief that our perceptions or inferences are true; 
the latter relates to the theory which objectively upholds the view 
that the conditions which have given rise to knowledge also by its 
very production certify its truth. The word prdmdnya in svatah-^ 
prdmdnya is used in the sense of pramdtva or true certainty. 

According to the difference of epistemological position the 
nature of the subjective apperception of the validity of our know- 
ledge differs. Thus, the followers of Prabhakara regard knowledge 
as self-luminous, meaning thereby that any moment of the revela- 
tion of knowledge involves with it the revelation of the object and 
the subject of knowledge. Any form of awareness (jndna-grdhaka), 
such as *T am aware of the jug,’’ would according to this view 
carry with it also the certainty that such awareness is also true, 
independent of anything else (jmna-grdhakdtmktdnapeksatvam). 
The followers of Kumarila, however, regard knowledge (jndna) as 
something transcendent and non-sensible {attndriya) which can 
only be inferred by a mental state of cognition {jndtatd\ such as 
“ I am aware of the jug,” and on this view, since the mental state is 
the only thing cognized, knowledge is inferred from it and the 
validity attaching to it can be known only as a result of such 
inference. Since there is a particular form of awareness (jndtatd) 
there must be valid knowledge. The validity attaching to knowledge 
can only be apparent, when there is an inference; it is, therefore, 
dependent on an inference made by reason of the awareness 
{jndtatd) of the particular form {ydvat-svdh^aydnumiti-grdhyatvaTri). 

^ manasa kvacid apramdydm apiprdmdnya-grahsna sarvaira tenaiva prdmdnya- 
grahan^ mvarasa-prasangena pramd-rupesu grhita-tat-tat-prdmdnye asvarasya 
niyamena yathdrthasya prdmdnya-grdhakasya sdksii}0 avasyam apeksitatvdt, 
Bhdva-vildsim, p. 50 (by Surottama-tirtha on Yukti-mallikd). 

^ A History of Indian Philosophy, VoL i, pp. 268 n., 484. 
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The analysis of the situation produced when we know an object as 
it appears consists on this view in this, that it distinguishes know- 
ledge as a permanent unit which in association with the proper 
sense-contact, etc., produces the particular kinds of awareness in- 
volving specific and individual objectivity {visayatd or karmata), 
such as 'T know a jug.’" In this view objectivity, being the product 
of knowledge, cannot be identified with knowledge. It should be 
noted that, objectivity {visayatd) remaining the same (e.g., ‘‘a jug 
on the ground” is not the same as ‘‘ ground on the jug,” though the 
objectivity of the connected jug and ground is the same), there may 
be important differences in the nature of such objectivity through 
a difference of relations. In such cases the view held is that 
objectivity is different from knowledge; knowledge is the invariant 
{nitya) entity; objectivity remaining the same, a difference of rela- 
tions {prakdratd) may give rise to a difference in the nature of 
awareness (jndtatd); each jndtatd or awareness means therefore 
each specific objectivity with its specific relations; it is only this 
jndtatd that is directly and immediately perceived. Knowledge is 
therefore a transcendent entity which cannot be intuited {atmdriya), 
but can only be inferred as a factor conditioning the awareness. 
The rise of an awareness gives rise to the notion of its validity and 
the validity of knowledge (jndna) which has conditioned it^. The 
necessity of admitting a transcendent existence of jndna, apart from 
the varying states of awareness, is due probably to the desire to 
provide a permanent subjective force, jndna, which, remaining 
identical with itself, may ultimately determine all states of aware- 
ness. Another important Mimarhsa exponent, Murari Mi^ra, 
thinks that the objective knowledge (e.g., knowledge of a jug) is 
followed by the subjective self-consciousness, associating the know- 
ledge of the object with the self {anuvyavasdya), and it is this 
anuvyavasdya which determines the final form of knowledge re- 
sulting in the intuition of its own validity^. A general definition to 

^ Bhatta-cintdmani, by GagS Bhatta> PP* 16-18, The inference, however, as 
Mathuranatha points out in his commentary on the Tattva-cintdmani on 
prdmdti.ya-vdda (p. 144), is not of the form, as iyam jndtatd ghataWavati ghatatva- 
prakdraka-jndtia-janydghatatvavatighatatva-prakdraka-jndtatdtvdt, but as aharn 
jndnavdn jndtatdvattvdt. 

^ jndnasydtlndriyataydpratyaksd-samhhavenasva-janya~jndtatd~lingakdnnmiti- 
sdmagfi sva-nistha’-prdmdnya-niscayitd iti Bhdttdh; jndtatd ca jndta iti pratUi’^ 
siddho jndnoajanya-visaya-samavetah prdkatydparandmd atirikta-paddrthavisesah. 
Mathuranatha on Pramana-vada-rahasya of the Tattva-cintdmani, p. 126 
(Asiatic Society’s edition). 
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cover all these three types of svatah-prdmdnya of Prabhakara, 
Kumarila Bhatta aad Murari Misra is givea by Gaage^a in Ms 
Tattva-cintdmani as follows : the validity of any Imowledge (except 
in the case where a Imowledge is known to be false, e.g,^ this know- 
ledge of silver is false) is communicated by the entire system of 
collocations giving rise to that knowledge and by that alone 
Vyasa-tirtha, in discussing the value of this definition, points out 
several defects in its wording and criticizes it by saying that the 
condition imposed, that the knowledge should be communicated 
by the same system of collocating circumstances that produces the 
validity, is defective in defining the svatah-prdmdnya position, since 
the condition is fulfilled even on tht paratah-prdmdnya theory; for 
there also the conditioning circumstances wMch communicate to 
us the validity of any knowledge are the same wMch make the rise 
of knowledge possible^. The definition of self-validity proposed by 
Vyasa-tirtha agrees with the second alternative definition given by 
Gahge^a in his Tattva-cintdmani: it dispenses with the necessity of 
admitting the collocating circumstances or conditions as producing 
knowledge; it defines self-validity of knowledge as that charac- 
teristic of it which is not grasped by any knowledge having for its 
object the matter of which the validity is grasped, i.e., the same 
knowledge which grasps an object does in the same act, without 
entering into any further mediate process, grasp its validity as 
well®. It will be seen that such a view is different from that of the 
Bhatta and Misra views of self-validity ; for on the Bhatta view self- 
validity is affirmed of knowledge which can be inferred only and 
not directly taken with a specific awareness (as ‘‘ I know this jug’’), 
and in the Misra view self-validity is affirmed only as a result of 
anuvyavasdya, associating the cognition with the self (as “ I know”)^. 

^ tad^apramanya-grahaka^yavaj -jndna-grdhaka-sdntagrl-grdhyatvam. Ibid. 
p. 122. ’Thejndna-grdhaka-sdmagrl is, however, different with the three Mimamsa 
views, viz., self-luminous knowledge in the case of Prabhakara, inference in the 
case of Bhattas and self-consciousness as anuvyavasdya in the case of Murari 
Misra. 

® tathd ca ydvati prdmdnyavisayikd sdmagn tad-grdkyatvam svatastvam ity 
uktarri syat; tathd ca etddrsasvatastvasya paratastvapak^ayd sattvdt siddha- 
sadhanam. Tarka-tandava, p. 12. 

® taj’-jhdna-visayaka-jndndjanya-jndna-visayatvam eva svatastvam. Tarka- 
tandavaj p. 15, and Tattva-cintdtnaniy p. 122. 

^ The above definition of svatah-prdmdnya^ agreed to by Vyasa-tirtha, has 
been given in the Tattva-cintdmani as a definition in 'vhich there is a general 
agreement in the views of the three schools of Mimarnsa {mata-traya-sadhdrand ) ; 
it involves a special interpretation of the vfoid. jndna-visaya in taj-jhdna-visayaka 
jndndnubandhi^visayatdsraya (see Mathuranatha’s commentary, p. 144). 
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Vyasa-tirtha emphasizes the view that in the absence of faults and 
doubts {dosa-sankadina miaskanditah) the subjective realization of 
an objective fact carries validity with it. He points out that it is not 
correct to say that sense-contact with a larger surface of the object 
can be regarded as the cause why the knowledge so produced is 
considered as valid; for it is well known that in spite of such sense- 
contact there may be error, if there are the defects {dosa) which 
render mal-obsen^ation possible. So it is better to hold that the 
validity of knowledge arises from the datum of knowledge {jndna-- 
sdmagri) itself. Sense-contact is useful only when there are doubts 
and other obstructions in the production of knowledge; but it does 
not by itself produce validity of knowledge^. Even the absence of 
defects is not the cause of the validity of knowledge ; for the absence 
of defects is only a negative factor, which is no doubt necessary, but 
is not by any means the constitutive element of the positive realiza- 
tion of self-validity, which proceeds immediately and directly from 
the datum of knowledge^. Even in spite of the presence of defects 
there might by chance be true knowledge^. All illusory knowledge, 
however, is due to the presence of defects {dosd); for in that case 
the object of which a knowledge is produced is not before us, and 
there is no actual sense contact with it. So the followers of Madhva 
hold the theory of paratah-apramdnyay which in their view means 
that all cases of invalid knowledge are due to sources (namely 
dosas or defects) other than the datum of knowledge'^. Vadiraja 
points out in this connection in his Ytikti-niallikd that the absence 
of defect, being a qualifying characteristic of the datum of know- 
ledge, cannot by itself be regarded as an independent cause of right 
knowledge. In most cases of perception under normal conditions 
we have right knowledge, and it is only in special circumstances 
that there comes doubt and the necessity of scrutiny is realized. 
If in every step of knowledge there were doubt regarding its 
validity, then there would be an infinite regress {anavasthd)^ and 
hence we could never feel the validity and certainty of any know- 
ledge®. Vyasa-tirtha also emphasizes the infinite regress on any 

^ Tarka-tandava, pp. 83-90. 

2 dosdbhdvasydpeksitatve* pi pramd-janana-saktih sahdyd. Ibid. p. 88. 

® uktam hi Visnu’-tattva-nirnaya-tikaydm do^dbhdvopi na prdmdnya-kdranmn^ 
yadrcchika^samvadddisu saty api dose pramd-jhanodayat. Ibid. p. 89. 

* Ibid. p. 98. Also Visnu^tattva^nimayaj p. 2. 

® Yukti-mallikdy si. 343“7o and Bhdva-vildsinf of Surottama-tlrtha on the same. 
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view like that of the Nyaya, where the validity of knowledge has 
to be determined by subsequent tests from without {pamtastm^ 
iiumdna). He points out that the realization of the validity of our 
knowledge leads us to action {prdmdnya-niicayasya pramrt-- 
akatvan^\ But, if the validity of each knowledge has to be tested 
by another, we have naturally an infinite regress^. The self- 
conscious self (sdksi), however, knows its states, its pleasures and 
pains directly and immediately, and there is no possibility of doubt 
in such cases of undoubted self-validity of knowledge. 

Illusion and Doubt. 

The above discussion of self-validity of knowledge naturally 
leads us to enquire concerning the Madhva theory of illusion and 
the way in which it refutes the other theories of illusion accepted 
by other schools of Indian Philosophy. Illusion is in Madhva^s 
system of Philosophy knowing of an object in a manner different 
from what it is (anyaihd-vijndnam eva bhrdntiK)^ and the contradic- 
tion (bddha) of illusion consists in the knowing of the illusory form 
as false through the rise of the right knowledge {samyag-jndna). 
What this means is that this illusion is a knowledge in which one 
entity appears as another; that which is non-existent appears as 
existent, and that which is existent appears as non-existent®. The 
illusions are produced by the senses affected by the defects. The 
defects do not only obstruct; they can also cause a wrong repre- 
sentation of the object, so they are not only responsible for 
non-observation, but also for mal-observation. Now the point 
arises that that alone can be an object of knowledge which can in 
some way affect its production; in an illusory knowledge of silver 
in respect of conch-shell, the silver, being non-existent, cannot 
have any part in producing the knowledge and therefore cannot be 
an object of knowledge. To this Jaya-tirtha replies that even a non- 
existent entity may be an object of knowledge; we all infer past 
events and refer things to persons, who have long ceased to exist. 
In such cases the non-existent entities may be said not to have 
produced the knowledge, but to have determined {nirupdkd) it^. 
Such determination, it may be held, does not presuppose the im- 
mediate existence of that entity, since it may well be considered as 

^ Tarka-tandava, pp. 41-6. “ Ibid, pp. 46-50. 

® Nydya-sudka, p. 46. Ibid. p. 48. 
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limited to the idea, concept or knowledge produced^ without having 
reference to the presence or existence of any corresponding ob- 
jective entity. It may be objected that’ in the case of the visual 
perception of an object, it is definite that it is produced by the 
object through sense-contact; but in the case of illusion of silver in 
the conch-shell the silver is really absent, and therefore it cannot 
have any sense-contact, and consequently no visual perception of 
it is possible. The answer given to this objection is that it is the 
affected visual organ that, being in contact with conch-shell, causes 
the rise of a cognition representing it as a piece of silver which did 
not exist at alF. It ought not to be argued, says Jaya-tirtha, that, if 
there can be knowledge without an object, then no knowledge can 
be trustworthy; for as a rule knowledge is self-valid {mtsargikam 
jMndndfu prdmdnyam). The self-cojiscious agent {sdkn) perceives 
and certifies to itself the validity of the mental states without the 
mediation of any other process or agent. This direct certitude or 
‘^belief as true,’’ realized by ourselves in our capacities as conscious 
perceivers in every case where the ' knowledge produced is , not 
affected or influenced by defects which cause mal-observation and 
non-observation, is what is understood as the self-validity of know- 
ledge^. In the case of an illusory perception (e.g., of a piece of 
conch-shell as silver) there is an appearance of one thing as another, 
and that this is so is directly perceived or felt {anubhava); had it not 
been that a piece of conch-shell was perceived as silver, why should 
a man who sought silver stoop to pick up the conch-shell? The 
illusory perception of silver does not differ in appearance from a 
case of a real perception of silver. 

Jaya-tIrtha, in arguing against' the Mimamsa view of illusion of 
conch-shell-silver as consisting of the memory of silver and the 
perception of conch-shell and the inability to distinguish between 
them, says that the appearance of silver in such cases has none of 
the characteristics of memory, and the activity generated by this 
false belief cannot be explained merely by the supposition of a 
non-distinction of difference between a memory-image and a visual 
percept. A mere negation involving the non-distinction of two 
entities cannot lead anyone to any definite choice. Moreover, if one 

^ suktikd-sannikr^tam dustam indriyam tarn eva atyantasadrajaiatmena 
avagrahamdnaM jndnam janayati. Nydva-mdhd, p. 48. 

2 Ibid. p. 48. 
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is conscious of the memory-image as what it is and of the percept 
as what it is, then how is it that their difference is not realized? 

Against the explanation of illusion by the Sankara school 
Jaya-tirtha urges that the view that conch-shell-siiver is inde- 
scribable or indefinite (animacy d) is also not correct, for such an 
indescribable character would mean that it is neither existent, nor 
non-existent, nor neither existent-nor-existent. Of these the first 
and the last alternatives are accepted on the Madhva view also. The 
second view cannot be correct; for it cannot be denied that even 
the non-existent silver did appear to us as being before us. It can 
be replied that such an appearance was due to the presence of the 
defect; for that which was non-existent could not be the object of 
loiowledge, and, as the followers of Sankara think that the know- 
ledge of the locus {adhisthdna)y the “this,” is a true mental state, 
how can any defect interfere?^ If it is indescribable, why should 
conch-shell-silver appear as existent at the time of perception and 
non-existent later on, and why should it not appfeW as indescribable 
at any time? Moreover, the Sankarite will find it immensely dif- 
ficult to explain what non-existence is. 

Vadiraja points out in his Yukti-mallikd that in ordinary per- 
ception the eye comes into contact with an entity, the “this” before 
it, which may be regarded as the substantive {visesya\ and by 
grasping the substantive, the entity, its character as “jug” is also 
grasped, because the one is associated in a relation of identity with 
the other. But in illusory perception the character “silver” is not 
associated with the substantive “this,” and hence through sense- 
contact with the “this,” the conch-shell, the silver cannot be 
known ; and hence such illusory knowledge can only be explained 
by supposing it to be due to the presence of defects. So the data of 
knowledge {jndna-sdmagn) in the case of right knowledge and 
illusory knowledge are different; in the case of the former we have 
the ordinary datum of knowledge, whereas in the case of the latter 
we have an extraneous influence, namely that of dosa. And absence 
of dosUy being but the natural characteristic of any datum of 
knowledge, cannot be regarded as an extraneous cause of right 
knowledge^. 


^ maya-vadi-maie adhisthana-jndnasya antahkarana-vrttitvena satyatvan na 
dosa-^janyat'Dafn. !bid.~ P- SS* 

^ Yukti-maiiikd^ Guna-saurabha, £okas 460-500. 
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Right knowledge, it should be observed, is distinguished from 
two other kinds of knowledge, namely illusory knowledge {vipa- 
tyayei) and doubt {satmaya)^ by virtue of the fact that it alone can 
lead to a definite and settled action^. Some say that doubt may be 
considered to be of five kinds 2. The first is due to the observation 
of common characteristics of two objects; thus, finding an object 
at some distance to be as high as a man, one might be led to re-* 
member both the stump of a tree and a man, and, not being able to 
distinguish the special features of each, viz., the holes, the rough 
and hard surface, etc. (in the case of the tree) and the movement of 
the head, hands and feet (in the case of a man), one would naturally 
doubt “is it the stump of a tree, or a man? Again, seeing that the 
special characteristic {asddhdraiio dharma) of dMsa is sound, one 
might doubt if sound (sabda) is eternal as sound. Again, seeing that 
followers of Samkhya and Vaisesika quarrel (vipratipatti) regarding 
the physical nature (bhautikatva) of the senses, there may be doubt 
whether the senses are physical or not. Again, when after digging 
a well we find (upalabdhi) water, there may be a doubt whetlier the 
water was already there and only manifested by the digging 
operation, or whether it was non-existent but produced by the 
digging operation. Again there maybe a rumour that a ghost resides 
in a certain tree, but, when we go to it and do not see (anupalabdht) 
it, there may be a doubt whether the ghost really was there and was 
not seen by reason of its power of rendering itself invisible, or 
whether it did not exist at all in the tree. Others, however, include 
the fourth and the fifth views, those of finding and not finding 
{upalabdhi and anupalahdhi\ within the first type, viz., that of the 

^ avadhdranatvam ca niskampa-pravrtti-jmana-yogyatvam. JanSreiana^s 
Jaya-tlrtha^vijaya (a commentary on the Pmindna^paddhati)^ p. 10. 

^ Vatsyayana, in interpreting Nydya-sGtra, 1. i. 23, thinks that doubt is of 
five lands, viz., through samana-dharfna, aneka^dharma^ vipraiipatii^ upalabdhi 
and anupalahdhi^ the first two being objective occurrences of common and 
uncommon features, and the last two subjective conditions of presence and 
absence of knowledge. The examples as given by him are the same as have been 
given below. Uddyotakara, however, interprets the above rule to refer only to 
the first three types of doubt, viz., samdna-dharmopapattiy aneka-dharmopapatti 
and vipratipatti {Nydya^varttika, pp. 87, 96-9). Kanlda, in his Vaiie§ika^sutras^ 
(ii. II. 17, 18, 19, 20) speaks of doubt as being of two kinds, internal (e.g., when 
anyone doubts whether the predictions of the astrologer, which were found true 
in some cases and false in others, are likely to be correct in any particular case) 
and externa! (e.g., when one doubts whether a stump before him is a tree or a 
man). Externa! doubt is again of two kinds, (i) when the object is seen in totality, 
and (ii) when a part of it only is seen. Nyaya-kandallf pp. 175-6. 
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perception of common characteristics {sddhdram dharma\ and thus 
hold that there are only three kinds of doubt Jaya-tirtha, however, 
thinks that the other two varieties, that of the special characteristics 
{asadharana dharma) and that of conflicting views {vipratipatti) 
may also be included in the first type; for a special characteristic 
cannot by itself lead to the remembering of two objects leading to 
doubt. To know that sound is the special characteristic of dkdsa is 
not to remember any two objects between which there may be 
doubt, and doubt must be preceded by the remembering of two 
objects. Common characteristics may either be positive or 
negative. Thus space {dkdsa) has a set of characteristics which are 
not to be found in eternal things and a set of characteristics which 
are not to be found in non-eternal things {nitya--vydvrttatva- 
visistam dkdsa-gunat^am and anitya-vydvrttatva-visistam dkdsa- 
gunatvam). There may be doubt whether sound, which is a special 
characteristic of dkdsa^ is one of those qualities which the dkdsa has 
in common with eternal things or with non-eternal things. Thus, 
this doubt also is to be classed with doubts of the first type, viz., 
that of the perception of common features. The followers of 
Madhva, by virtue of their theory of specific particulars {visesa), 
can agree to the existence of two opposite sets of qualities in a thing. 
So, in the case of conflicting views {vipratipatti) also, the doubt may 
be said to rise through perception of the common qualities in 
physical and non-physical objects, so that one might very well 
doubt whether the senses, on account of certain qualities which 
they have in common with physical objects, are physical or whether, 
on account of the other qualities which they have in common with 
non-physical objects, are non-physical. So on Madhva’s system 
doubt is of one kind only. Jaya-tirtha says that the followers of the 
Vaisesika think that apart from doubt and illusion {viparyaya) 
there are two kinds of false knowledge, viz., uncertainty {anadhya^ 
vasdya) and dreams. Uncertainty is different from doubt; for it is 
not an oscillation between two entities, but between an infinite 
number of possibilities, e.g., what is this tree called? Jaya-tIrtha 
says that uncertainty in such cases cannot be called knowledge at 
all; it is a mere enquiry {samjm-visayam jijndsd-?ndtram): thus, 
though I know that this tree is different from many other trees 

^ This is Uddyotakara’s view of Nydya-‘SUtra^ I. i. 23, as has been mentioned 
before. 
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which I know, I still do not know its name and enquire about it. 
Most dreams are due to sub-conscious memory impressions and 
so far as these are there they are not false; the error consists in our 
conceiving these, which are mere memory images, as actually 
existing objectively at the time; and this part is therefore to be 
considered as illusion {mparyaya). Probability {sambhdvand, also 
called tiha) is also to be considered as a kind of doubt, in which the 
chance of one of the entities is greater than that of the other (e.g., 
‘‘it is very probable that that is the man who was standing outside 
the house 

It is evident from the above that doubt is here considered only 
as a mental state of oscillation; in importance in stimulating 
philosophical enquiry and investigation, its relations to scepticism 
and criticism are wholly missed. The classifications of Vatsyayana, 
Uddyotakara and Kanada are of hardly any philosophical im- 
portance. This being so, it is much better to take doubt in the way 
in which Jaya-tirtha has done. 

Defence of Pluralism (Bheda)^. 

The difference between God and the individual (jwa) is per- 
ceived on our side by us and on God’s side by Him. We know we 
are different from Him, and He knows that He is different from us ; 
for, even though we may not perceive God, we may perceive our 
difference in relation to Him; the perception of difference does not 
necessarily mean that that from which the difference is perceived 
should also be perceived; t;hus even without perceiving a ghost one 
can say that he knows that a pillar is not a ghost^. 

Again, the difference of the individuals from Brahman can also 
be argued by inference, on the ground that the individuals are 
objects of sorrow and suffering, which the Brahman is not^. And, 
since the Brahman and the individuals are permanent eternal 
entities, their mutual difference from each other is also eternal and 
real. It is argued that the suffering of sorrow belongs to the limited 

^ Prama^-paddhati, pp. lo-i^ ; islso yaya^tfrtha-vijaya thtreon, 

® The materials of this section are taken from VySsa-tirtha’s Bhedojjtvana and 
the Vydkhyd^iarkara of Srinivasa. 

® sapratiyogika-padartha-pratyakse na pratiyogi-pratyak^am tantram,., 
stambhah pisSco na ity adau vyabhicdrdt. Bhedojjtvana^ p. 13. 

^ jtvo brahma -pratiyogika - dharmi - sattd - samdna - sattdka - bhedddhikaranarn 
brahmanyanusamhita-duhkhanusaTndhdtrtvdd vyatirekerM brahmavaL Ibid. p. 15. 
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soul and not to the pure consciousness; it is this pure consciousness 
which is the individual (jwa), and, since the suffering exists only 
so long as there is limitation, the difference ultimately vanishes 
when the limitation vanishes, and cannot therefore be real. But the 
Madhvas do not consider such individuals, limited in nature, to be 
false, and hence the diflFerence depending on their nature is also not 
false. There being an eternal and real difference between the nature 
of the individuals and that of God, namely that the former suffer 
pain while the latter does not, the two can never be identical. The 
individual souls are but instances of the class-concept “soulhood,’’ 
which is again a sub-concept of substance, and that of being. 
Though the souls have not the qualities of substances, such as 
colour, etc., yet they have at least the numerical qualities of one, 
two, three, etc. If this is once established, then that would at once 
differentiate this view from the Sankara view of self as pure self- 
shining consciousness, leading to differenceless monism. The self 
as a class-concept would imply similarity between the different 
selves which are the instances or constituents of the concept, as well 
as difference among them (insomuch as each particular self is a 
separate individual numerically different from all other selves and 
also from God). The supposition of the adherents of the Sankara 
school is that there is no intrinsic difference among the selves, and 
that the apparent difference is due to the limitations of the immedi- 
ately influencing entity, the minds or antakkaranas, which is 
reflected in the selves and produces a seeming difference in the 
nature of the selves, though no such difference really exists; but 
Vyasa-tirtha urges that the truth is the other way, and it is the 
differences of the selves that really distinguish the minds and 
bodies associated with them. It is because of the intrinsic difference 
that exists between two individual selves that their bodies and 
minds are distinguished from each other. The Upanisads also are 
in favour of the view that God is different from the individual 
souls, and the attempt to prove a monistic purport of the Upanisad ' 
texts, Vyasa-tirtha tries to demonstrate, may well be proved a 
failure^. 

This defence of difference appears, however, to be weak when 
compared with the refutations of difference by Citsukha in his 
Tattva-^pradipika, Nrsimhasrama muni in his Bheda-dhikkara, and 

^ He refers to the Upanisad text dvd suparnd^ etc. 
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others. Citsukha goes directly into the concept of difference and 
all the different possible ways of conceiving it: difference as the 
nature of things (svarupa), difference as mutual negation {anyonyd- 
bhdva, e.g., the jug is not cloth, the cloth is not a jug), difference as 
distinctness (prthaktva), difference as separateness of qualities 
(yaidharmya), and difference as manifested in the variety of 
categories, each of which has its own separate definition {bhinna- 
Idksana-yogitva-bheda ) ; but Vyasa-tirtha does not make any attempt 
squarely to meet these arguments. A typical example of how the 
notion of difference is refuted by these writers has already been 
given in the first volume of the present work^. 

^ A History of Indian Philosophy ^ Vol. i, p. 462. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

MADHVA LOGIC 


Perception. 

P RAM An A has already been defined as true correspondence with 
objects, and it has also been mentioned that it is divided into two 
kinds, kevala-pramdna and anu-pramdna, Kevala-pramdna is that 
by which direct and immediate intuition of objects of cognition is 
made ; in fact it is both the intuitive process and the intuition. Four 
kinds of such direct intuition are admitted in the Madhva school of 
thought, viz., God*s intuition, intuition of His consort Lakmiiy 
intuition of sages (Yogins), intuition of ordinary persons^. God’s 
intuition is always correct, independent beginningless 

and eternal, perfectly clear and has its scope or field everywhere 
{sarvdrtha-visayakam). Lakpnfs intuition is dependent on Isvara 
and inferior in clearness to His knowledge; it is equally beginning- 
less, eternal, and correct, and has for its object everything except 
the entire extent of God Himself. 

The specially efficient knowledge attained hy yoga is that which 
belongs to Yogins: these are of three kinds. The first is of those 
straight sages {rju-yogin) who deserve Brahmahood. Excepting that 
this kind knows Isvara and only partially, it knows every- 

thing; this knowledge increases with the increase of yoga, until 
mukti is attained. These sages know of God more than other indi- 
vidual souls can do. Next to these comes the knowledge of Gods 
{tdttvika-yogi-jndnam); it is inferior in scope to the knowledge of 
Yogins. Next comes the knowledge of ordinary persons, and of 
these also there are three classes in a descending order of merit; 
first, those that deserve liberation, secondly those that suffer re- 
birth, thirdly those who are in a still lower state of existence. 
Pramdna as intuition {kevald) is to be distinguished ixom anu- 
pramdna, as means of such intuition, which may be of three kinds, 
perception, inference, and testimony of the scriptures {dgama). 
The contact of any faultless sense-organ with a faultless object. 

^ uvara-'jnanam lakpni-jndnam yogujnanam ayogi-^judnani ceti. Nydya- 

paddhatiy p. i6. 
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Objects become faulty through excessive remoteness, excessive 
nearness, excessive smallness, intervening obstruction, being mixed 
up with things similar to them, being manifested, and being similar 
to other things {sddrsya). Cognitive senses are of two kinds, the 
intuitive faculty of the cognitive agent which is identical with him- 
self, and the ordinary cognitive senses of smell, taste, eye, toiich, 
ear and manas; by the power of the intuitive faculty are per- 
ceived the self and its qualities, ignorance, manas and its faculties, 
and all sense-knowledge, pleasure, pain, etc., time and spaced. 
The visual organ is supposed to perceive large objects having 
colour, and manas is the superintendent of all sense-organs and 
the faculty of memory. The faults of manas, in consequence of 
which errors are committed, are the passions and attachments, and 
those of the other senses are diseases like jaundice, etc., and the 
distracting influence of intervening medium, such as glass, etc. 
The ordinary cognitive senses produce the states of manas. The 
sense-organs are like so many instruments which have contact with 
the objects of cognition. The intuitive faculty also by virtue of its 
functions (existing as identical with itself and yet separately by 
virtue of visesa) may be considered to be in contact. The verdict of 
intuitive faculty need not necessarily always be objectively valid, 
though it is always capable of correctly intuiting the contents of 
sense-observations. In God and Yogins it is both subjectivity and 
objectivity in agreement with facts; in ordinary persons it may or 
may not in any particular case be in agreement with the objective 
parts, or, in other words, its contents may or may not correspond 
to objective facts, but it is always correct in intuiting what is 
brought to it by the senses^. 

Jaya-tirtha dispenses with the necessity of sixfold contact as 
advocated by the followers of the Nyaya^. This has to be so, 
because the samavdya relation is not admitted in the system of 
Madhva, nor is it admitted that there is any difference between 
things and their qualities {guna-guny-abheda). Sense-contact there- 
fore takes place according to Jaya-tirtha as one event; on the one 

^ indriya-iabdena jnanendriyam gthyate, tad dvi-vidkaiftf pramdtf-svarUpam 
prdkrtam ca tatra svarupendriyam sdk$lty ucyate; tasya vi$aya atma-svarUpani 
tad-dharmaJi avidyd-manas-tad-^vrttayah bdhymdriya’~jndna--sukhddayah kdlavyd- 
krtdkdias ca, Pramai^a-paddhatiy p. 22. 

® Ibid, p. 26. 

® See A History oj Indian Philosophy, Vol. i (first edition), p. 334. 
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hand, because there is no difference between qualities and things, 
on the other because the self and its qualities are directly perceived 
by the intuitive entity and there is no necessity of admitting the 
contact of manaSy and hence no need to admit a sixfold contact as 
is proposed by the followers of the Nyaya. 

Again, we know that the Nyaya draws a distinction between 
indeterminate {nirvikalpa) and determinate (savikalpa) knowledge; 
according to this system, indeterminate knowledge means the 
simple cognition of the object in itself without any of the eightfold 
conceptual determinations as regards substance-concept {dravya- 
vikalpo yathd dai^t), as '‘the possessor of a stick,*' as regards 
quality-concept (gma-vikalpo yathd mklah), as “white", as regards 
action-concept {kriyd-vikalpo yathd gacchati)^ as “he goes", as 
regards class-concept {jdti-vikalpo yathd gauh), as “cow", as 
regards ultimately distinguishing characteristic {visesa-vikalpo 
yathd visistah paramdnuh), as “the atoms have ultimate charac- 
teristics by virtue of which the sages can distinguish one atom from 
another", as regards the concept of relation of inseparable in- 
herence {samavdya-vikalpo yathd pata^samavdyavantds tantavah), 
as “the threads in a piece of cloth", as regards the concept of name 
[ndma-vikalpo yathd Devadatta)^ as “the man Devadatta", as 
regards the concept of negation {abhdva-vikalpo yathd ghatd- 
bhdvavad bhu-talam), as in “there is no jug on the ground". But 
Jaya-tirtha says that none of these distinctions between determinate 
and indeterminate perceptions can be accepted, as they are based 
on the assumption of the two categories of specific ultimate 
characteristics {vUesd) and the relation of inseparable inherence 
{samavdya)y both of which are invalid. The name of a percept is 
also known by memory operating at a later moment, and the nega- 
tion of an entity is known to depend on the memory of the entity 
itself. Though not all these concepts are produced at the first 
moment of perception, yet, since some of the concepts, such as 
substance, quality, action, etc., are grasped at the first moment of 
perception, there is no reason to suppose the existence of inde- 
terminate perception {nirvikalpa pratyaksd). All perception is 
determinate. The Nyaya view that the feeling of usefulness of an 
object or of its being undesirable is the result of perception is not 
correct: for these are obtained by inference^. When a man avoids 

^ Nydya-manjari, pp. 67-71. 
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a thorn, it is because of his past experience that he judges that it 
would cause hina pain; when he turns to something which is 
desirable, it is from the inference of the experience of it as having 
felt desirable in the past. 

Inference (Anumana). 

The cause of inference is a faultless reason (through which by 
virtue of its association anything can be ascertained). The nature 
of this association or concomitance is described by Jaya-tirtha as 
being inseparable concomitance {avindbhdvci), Vyasa-tirtha urges 
in the Tarka-tdndava that this inseparable concomitance ought 
really to mean contradiction of experience leading to inadmissible 
assumption or {m-pYiQ2XiQn{anupapatti), When anything experienced 
in a particular space-time relation must be invalid except on the 
assumption of some other thing, in some other space -time relation, 
it must be admitted that such a particular relation subsisting be- 
tween the two is a relation of concomitance {vydpti)^ leading to the 
inference of the latter through the former^. 

Vyasa-tirtha urges that this view of anference has also been 
supported by Madhva in his PramdnaAaksana^ where he says 
that the residual method {parisesa) is the essential method in 
all cases of valid inference^. Reduction to absurdity in regard to 
any valid experience is what necessitates the supposition in an 
act of inference.^ Jaya-tIrtha in his Pramdna-paddhati has indeed 
defined concomitance {vydpti) as inseparability {avind-bhdva); 
this inseparable concomitance cannot be described as being in 
all cases agreement in absence, i.e., the absence of the reason, 
hetu, in all cases of the absence of the probandum {sddhya\ or the 
inferred entity; for there are cases where, in spite of the absence of 
such negative instances, inference is possible, e.g., sound is ex- 
pressible on account of its being an object of knowledge; now here 
no such negative instance is available where there would be no 
expression; hence in such cases of impossible-negative {kevald- 
nvayi) inferences the above definition of concomitance, which 

^ yad-desa-kala’-sambaddhasya yasya yad’-desa-kala-hambaddhena yena vind^^ 
nupapattis tasyiva tena saka vydptih, Tarka-tandavd (MS., p. i). 

^ panse^o*Tthdpattir anumdnayn ity avisesah. Pramdna 4 ak$ana and Pramdna- 
lak^arta-tlkd, p. 27. 

^ anumdnam api &vasyakdnupapattyawa gamakam. Tarka-tandava (MS.,p. 2). 
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requires the existence of negative instances for the ascertainment 
of concomitance, would not apply. Also no kind of spatial associa- 
tion of the reason and consequence (sadhya) can be urged as being 
an indispensable condition of concomitance: for there can be the 
inference of rain in the upper part of a country from perceiving a 
rise of water in the river in the lower part, and there is no spatial 
contiguity between the reason and consequence. So the main point 
in concomitance determining inference is the reduction of an incon- 
trovertible experience into an impossibility, which necessitates the 
assumption of the inferred entity. It is this which has also been 
described as the law of unconditional and invariable association 
(sahacarya-niyama). In the well-known example of fire and smoke 
what is described as the unconditional and invariable coexistence 
of the absence of smoke in all cases of the absence of fire is also a 
case of reductio ad absurdum (anupapatti). It would apply with equal 
force in the cases of impossible-negatives (kemlanvayi) ; for there also 
the impossible absence of the consequence would render the reason 
absurd; and hence the assumption of the consequence is necessary. 

Vyasa-tirtha refutes at great length the definition of inference 
given by Gangesa in his Tattva-cinidmaniy where he explains 
concomitance as the coexistence of consequence and reason as 
qualified by the fact of the absence of the latter in each case of the 
absence of the former. Had it not been for the fact that in inferences 
of the type of impossible-negatives [kevaldnvayi) no negative 
instances are available where we might have been acquainted with 
cases of absence of the consequence being also cases of absence of 
the reason {sddhydbhdvavad-avrttitvam)^ Gangesa would have been 
glad to define concomitance (vydpti) as unconditional and invariable 
non-existence of the reason in all cases of the non-existence of the 
consequence (sddhyabhdvavad-avrttitvam). But owing to the above 
difficulty Gangesa was forced to define concomitance as coexistence 
{sdmdnddhikaranya) of the consequence and reason where the 
reason is also qualified as the repository of the negation of all 
possible conditions which could invalidate its unconditional and 
invariable relation to the consequence {sddhycip-. The insight of 
Gangesa in formulating such a definition consists in this, that he 

^ pratiyogy-asamdnddhikarai^a-yat-samanddhikarandtyantabhdva-pratiyogitd- 
vacchedakdvacchinnaTn yan na hhavati tena samarn tasya sdmdnddhikara^am 
vydptih. Tattva-cintdmani, Part ii, p. lOO (ed. 1888, Bibliotheca Indica), 
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thinks that universal existence of the reason in case of the conse- 
quence is alone sufficient for an inference of the latter from the 
former, provided that the reason is pure and unmixed by the 
presence of any other entity. It is the presence of other entities 
mixed with the reason that may invalidate its universal coexistence 
with the consequence; so, if that could be eliminated, then mere 
universal existence of the reason in cases of the consequence would 
be sufficient to establish a relation of concomitance between the 
former and the latter. 

Vyasa-tirtha, however, points out that the existence of the reason 
in cases of the consequence is not universally valid in all cases of 
inference. Thus in the inference of rain in the upper regions from 
perceiving a rise of water in the river in the lower regions there is 
no spatial coexistence of the reason in the consequence; so also in 
the inference that the constellation Rohim will shortly rise in the 
east because the constellation Krttikd has already risen. In all such 
cases and in all cases of inference the view of reductio ad absurdutn 
(anupapatti) can always define concomitance in the best possible 
way and therefore can also serve as the best ground for all kinds of 
inference, including the class known as impossible-negatives 
{kevaldnvayi). For in the example given of that class, ‘^this is 
expressible because it is an object of knowledge”, we can argue that 
the denial of non-expressibility is a necessary postulate for the 
validity of the incontrovertible experience of its being an object 
of knowledge^. An objection may be raised that, non-expressibility 
being as fictitious an entity as a round square, there would be no 
meaning in further denying it. To this Vyasa-tirtha’s reply is that 
negation may apply even to the fictitious and the non-existent 
{aprdmdnikaf. 

It is evident that this view of concomitance is a later develop- 
ment of theory by Vyasa-tirtha. For Jaya-tirtha, in his Pramdm- 
paddhati, describes concomitance as being inseparable existence 
(avmdbhdva)^ which he explains as invariable coexistence (sdha-- 
carya-niyamd) and also as invariable relation {avyabhicaritah 
satnbandhahf, Janardana, however, in his commentary on the 

^ idcmi vdcyam jneyatvat kevaldnvayi anumdnam. 

^ tatra sadhyahhavasya asattvad eva sddhydbhdve satt sadhanasya yopapattis 
tad-dbhdva-riipdnupapatteh sattvdt; mamnateprdmdi^ikasydpi ni^edha-pratu 
yogitvdt. Tarka-tandava (MS., p. 6). 

® Pramdna-^paddhati, p. 30. 
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Pramdna-paddhati, holds that this sdhacarya-niyama of Jaya-tirtha 
must be interpreted to mean the reductio ad absurdum of Vyasa- 
tirtha; otherwise it would be evident to all that his view of conco- 
mitance has been intended by thfe above definition of Jaya-tirtha; 
and he supports his view by pointing out that both in the Pramdna- 
laksana and in his commentary on the PramdnaAaksana Jaya-tirtha 
has included inference by residues {parisesa) and implication 
(arthdpatti) within inference, as he thought that the methods of 
these are practically methods of inference itself^. But this only 
proves that parisesa and arthdpatti are also kinds of inference and 
not that the method of anupapatti involved in them should be 
regarded as being the only possible form of inference* Had he 
thought this to be so, he would certainly have mentioned it and 
would not have limited his definition of concomitance to invariable 
coexistence {sdhacarya-niyamd). Chalari-sesacarya, who faithfully 
follows the footprints of Jaya-tirtha, often repeating his language 
also, explains this invariable coexistence of Jaya-tirtha as ‘‘where 
there is smoke, there is fire*’; but he remarks that this invariable 
coexistence means only the existence of an invariable relation of the 
reason to the consequence {atra sdhacaryam hetoh sadhyena sam- 
bandha-mdtrarn vivaksitam\ and not merely existence in the same 
place (sdmdnddhikaranya). Coexistence therefore is said to mean 
here unfailing relation to the consequence {avyahhicarita-sadhya- 
sathbandho vydptih), and this is vydpti^. He also refers to Gangesa’s 
definition of vydptiy noted above, and points out that this definition 
of vydpti would be inapplicable in those instances of inference 
where there is no spatial coexistence (e.g., the inference of rain in 
the upper regions from the rise of water in the river in the lower 
regions)®. He points out on the strength of such instances that 
concomitance cannot be defined as coexistence {sdmdnddhikaranya), 
but is an unfailing relation which may hold between a cause and an 
effect existing in different places. On the strength of these instances 
Chalari-sesacarya argues in favour of concomitance without co- 

^ anupapatter vydptitvam ca pramdna 4 aksam parise^drthdpattih anumd-vUe^a 
ity utrdfthdpcittit ivo, anuntdncttu dpi dvosydhditupcipcittyoivd gcttndkoM ity 
uktatvdt. Tarka-tandava (MS., pp. 1—2). Also PraTnaiu 24 ak^ana~akdi pp. S” 7 » 

* Cf. Gangesa’s alternative definition of vydpti in the section on VUe$a- 
vydpti: yat-sambandhitavacchedaka-rupcwattvam yasya tasya sd vydptih, 
Tattva-cintdmanii Part ii, p. 156. 

* na tu samdn^diiharct^ciM evcL» Prarna^’-candrikd, p. 8fl. 
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existence [vyadhikarana-vydpti) as being possible, and therefore 
advocates the dropping of the coexistence as a necessary condition 
of concomitance. Vyasa-tirtha seems to have profited by these 
remarks and, instead of remaining content with ‘'unfailing rela- 
tion*’ of Chalari-sesacarya, explained this “unfailing relation” as 
being the definite relation of reductio ad absurdum {anupapattif-. 


Tarka (Ratiocination). 

The determining oscillation constituent in a mental process 
leading to inference is called tarka or Uha?. Gautama, in his 
Nydya-sutra, describes it as being ratiocination with a view to 
knowledge of truth, involving attempt at determination of any fact 
as possessing a particular character, based on a proper enquiry 
regarding the cause of such a determination. Thus there is a desire 
to know the truth about the nature of selves as knowers. Are they 
produced or are they uncreated? If they were created, they would 
suffer destruction, like all created things, and would not suffer or 
enjoy the fruits of their own deeds. If they are uncreated, they may 
very well continue to exist for ever to suffer or enjoy the fruits of 
their deeds and undergo rebirth. So the self which undergoes 
rebirth and enjoys or suffers the fruits of all its deeds must neces- 
sarily be uncreated^. Vatsyayana says that tarka is neither included 
within the accepted pramdnas nor is it a separate pramd^na, but is a 


^ Pramana^candrikdf pp. 8 a, 9 

® uhatvam ca mdnasatva-vydpyo jdti-vise^ah ** tarkaydmi** ity anubhava-- 
siddhah. Vihjandtha^vrttij i, p. 40. 

Tarka is used in the sense of Uha by Jayanta also in the Nydya-manjarf, 
p. 586. Jayanta says that its function as Uha consists in weakening the chances 
of the weak alternative, thereby strengthening the probability of the stronger 
alternative and so helping the generation of a valid knowledge of the certainty of 
the latter alternative. The meaning of tarka here must be distinguished from the 
meaning “inference” {anumdnaSy which it has in Brahma-sUtray ix. i. iz {tarkd’- 
prati§thdndt . . .), and also from its use as the science of logic (dnvlkfikl)^ one of the 
fourteen subjects of learning (vidyd-sthana). Ydjnavalkya-smrtiy i. 3; also 
Nydya’-manjarf, pp. 3-4. Uha is with Sainkhya a quality of buddki and with the 
Mimarnsakas it is a process of application of recognized linguistic maxims for 
the determination of the sense of words or of sentences {yuktyd prayoga- 
nirupanam uhah), ibid. p. $88. Here Uha is used practically in the sense of 
“ inference ” and is such a pramdna. But here in the Nydya uha or tarka stands 
between right knowledge and doubt. Thus Jayanta says: tad esa mlmdmsaka-’ 
kalpyamdno nohah pramdfta-‘Vyatirekam eti pramana^sandehadaiantardlavartl tu 
tarkah kathito’tra sdstre (p. 590). 

® Nydya-sutra, i. i. 40 and VStsyayana^s Vrtti on it. 
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process which helps the pramanas to the determination of true 
knowledge^. Ke^avaMi^ra, mhisTarka-hhdsya, is inclined to include 
it under doubt^. But Annam Bhatta, in his Tarka-dtpika, says that, 
though tarka should properly be counted under false knowledge 
{pipary ay d)^ yet, since it helps tht pramanas, it should be separately 
counted^. The usefulness of tarka in inference consists in assuring 
the mind of the absence of any cases of failure of existence of the 
reason in the consequence and thereby helping the formation of the 
notation of the concomitance of the reason and the consequence^. 
Vi^vanatha says that tarka clears away the doubts regarding the 
possible cases of failure ipyabhicard) of the reason (e.g., if smoke 
existed in any instance where there was no fire, then fire would not 
be the cause of smoke), and thereby renders the knowledge of 
concomitance infallible and so helps the work of inference not in a 
direct, but in an indirect way {pdramparayaf . Vi4vanatha further 
adds that such a tarka is of five kinds, namely consideration of the 
fallacy of self-dependence {dtmdhaya, e.g., if the knowledge of this 
jug is produced by the knowledge of this jug, then it should be 
different from it), mutual dependence {anyonydsraya, e.g., if this jug 
is the object of the knowledge as produced by the knowledge, then 
it should be different from this jug), circle {cakraka, if this jug is 
produced by something else produced by this jug, then it should 
be different from anything produced by something else produced 
by this jug), vicious infinite {anavasthd, e.g,, if the class concept 
“jug’’ refers to all jugs, it cannot refer to things produced by the 
jug), contradictory experience (pramdna-bddhitdrthaka-prasanga, 
e.g., if smoke exists where there is no fire, then it could not be 
produced by fire, or if there was no fire in the hill, there would be 
no smoke in it)®. 

1 tarko na pramana-samgrhJto na pramanantaram; 

promanandm anugrdkakas tattva-jndndya parikalpyate. 

Vdtsydyana-hhd^a^ i. i. i. 

^ Tarka-bhd^yaf p- 44. ^ Tarka-dipika^ p. 88. 

® vyahhicdra-jndndhhdva^sarnpddakatvena tarkasya vydpti-graJw upayoga^. 
Bhavdnandi on Dfdhitif quoted in Nydya~kosa, footnote, p. 292. 

® tathd ca dhUmo yadi vahni-vydbhicaft sydt vahm-janyo na sydt ity anena 
vycd>hicdra’~sankd-nirdse nirankusena vydpti-jndnena anumitir iti paramparayd 
evdsya upayogah. Viivandtha-'vrttiy I. i. 4®- 

« Each of the first three has three varieties, according as it refers to knowledge 
(jnapti)f production (utpatti) and existence (sthiii). Thus the threefold example 
of dtmdiraya would be (i) etad-gkata-jndnam yady etat’-ghata-janyain sydt etad- 
ghata-bhinnam sydty (ii) ghato'yam yady etad-ghata-janakah sydt) etad'-ghata- 
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Mathuranatha, in explaining the function of tarka in the forma- 
tion of the notion of concomitance {vydpti), says that, even when 
through noticing the existence of smoke in all known cases of fire 
and the absence of smoke in all those places where there is no fire, 
one decides that smoke is produced by fire or not, it is there that 
tarka helps to remove all legitimate doubts. As Gange^a shows, 
such a tarka would proceed thus: Either smoke is produced by fire 
or it is not produced there. So, if smoke is produced neither by fire 
nor by not-fire, it is not produced at all. If, however, there are the 
doubts whether smoke is from not-fire, or whether it can sometimes 
be where there is no fire, or whether it is produced without any 
cause {ahetuka)y then none of us can have the notion of inseparable 
existence of fire in all cases of smoke so as to lead us to action 
{sarvatva sva-kriyd-vydghdtah)^. A course of thought such as is 
called tarka is helpful to the formation of the notion of conco- 
mitance only when a large number of positive and negative cases 
has been actually perceived and a provisional certainty has been 
reached. Even when the provisional certainty is reached, so long 
as the mind is not cleared by the above tarka the series of doubts 
{samiaya-dhdrd) might continue to rise^. It cannot be urged, says 
Gange^a, that, even when by the above method the notion of 
concomitance has been formed, there might still arise doubts 
whether fire might not be the cause of smoke or whether smoke 
might be without any cause; for, had it been so, you would not 
always (niyata) make fire when you wanted smoke, or eat when you 
wanted to satisfy your hunger, or use words to carry your ideas to 

hhinnah syat, (iii) ayamghaio yady etad-ghata-vrttih sydt, tathdtvena upalahhyeta. 
Example of anyonyairaya in jnapti: ay am ghato yady etad-ghafa-’jnSna-janya- 
jndna-visayah sydt etad-ghata-dMnnah sydt. Example of cakraka in utpatti: 
ghatoyarri yady etad^ghata-janya-janya-janyah sydt tadd etad-ghata-janya- 
janya-hhinnam sydt. Msdhava, in his Sarva’-dariana-samgraha^ speaking of older 
Nyaya tradition, adds seven others, vydghdta (contradiction), pratibandhi- 
kalpand (irrelevant thesis), Idghava (minimum postulation), gaurava (too much 
postulation), utsarga (general rule), apavada (exception), vaijdtya (class- 
diflference). But ViiSvanatha, whose list of these varies somewhat from the above, 
as he drops vydghdta and has prathamopasthitatva, and vimgamana-viraha for 
pratibandhi-kalpand, apavada and vaijdtya^ holds that these are not properly 
tarhxZy but are so called only because they help as accessories to pramdiias 
{pramdna-‘sahakdriVva-‘rUpa^sddharmydt tathd vyavahdraK), VUvandtha-vfUi^ 
I. I. 40. 

^ Gahgesa on tarka and MathuranStha’s commentary thereon. Tattva- 
cintdmanif Part ii, pp. 219-28. 

® Ibid. p. 220; see also KSimakhyan 5 tha*s note, also p. 228. 
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others. Such regular attempts themselves show that in such cases 
there are no doubts {saifikd)\ for, had there been doubts, these 
attempts would not be so invariable. It is not possible that you 
would be in doubt whether fire is the cause of smoke and yet always 
kindle fire when you try to get smoke. The existence of doubt in 
such cases would contradict your invariable attempt to kindle fire 
whenever you wanted smoke; doubts can be admitted only so long 
as one’s actions do not contradict (sva'^kriyd-vydghdta) them^. 

Sriharsa, however, arguing from the Vedanta point of view, 
denies the power of tarka to dispel doubt. He urges that, if it is 
said that tarka necessarily dispels doubts in all cases and helps the 
formation of any particular notion of concomitance, then this state- 
ment must itself depend on some other notion of concomitance, 
and so on, leading us to a vicious infinite (anavasthd). Moreover, 
the fact that we know the universal coexistence of fire and smoke, 
and do not perceive any other element universally abiding in the 
fire which is equally universally coexistent with fire, does not prove 
that there is no such element in it which is really the cause of smoke 
(though apparently fire may appear as its cause). Our perception 
can certify only the existence or non-existence of all that is visible 
under the normal conditions of visual perception; it cannot say 
anything regarding the presence or absence of entities not controlled 
by these conditions, or we could only say that in the absence of fire 
there is absence of a specific kind of smoke; we could not say that 
there would be absence of all kinds of smoke; for it is just possible 
that there is some other kind of cause producing some special kind 
of smoke which we have not yet perceived; mere non-perception 
would not prove that such a special kind of smoke does not exist 
at all, since perception applies only to entities that are perceptible 
and is guided by its own conditions, and cannot therefore apply to 
entities which cannot be brought under those conditions^. The 
tarka which is supposed to dispel doubt by the supposition of 
contradiction of experience and which would thus support conco- 

^ tad eva hy dsankyate yasminn dsankyamdne sva-kriyd-vydghato na hhavaUU; 
na hi samhhavati svayam vahny-ddikam dhumadi-kdryyartham niyamata upddatte 
tat-kdranam tan netydsahhyate ca. Ibid. p. 232. 

* tad-adarsanasya dpdtato hetv-antara-prayojydvdntara-jdty'^adarsanena ayo- 
gyatayd avikalpyatvdd apy upapatteh; yadd tu hetv-antara-prayojyo dhumasya 
viie^o draksyate taddsau vikalpisyate iti sarnhhdvandyd dumivdraivdt. 

Srihar§a’s EJtandana-khanda-hhddyay p. 680. 
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mitaacCj not being itself grounded on concomitance, would naturally 
fail to do its part; for, if such groundless tarka could be supposed 
to establish concomitance, that would itself be contradiction 
(vydgkdta). Udayana had said that, if even when no doubt is 
present you suppose that doubt might arise in the future, that can 
only be due to inference, so inference is valid. No doubts need be 
entertained regarding the concomitance underlying tarkay as that 
would lead to the contradiction of our own actions; for we cannot 
say that we believe fire to be the cause of smoke and still doubt it. 
Sriharsa had replied to this by saying that, where there is ex- 
perience of failure of coexistence, that itself makes the supposition 
of concomitance doubtful; when there is no experience of failure 
of coexistence, there is no end of indefinite doubts lurking about; 
for these unknown doubts are only put an end to when a specific 
failure of coexistence is noticed; so under no circumstances can 
doubts be dispelled by tarkd^. The main point of the dispute 
consists in this, that, while Sriharsa is afraid to trust tarka because 
of the supposed doubts, Udayana thinks that, if we are so pessi- 
mistic, then we should have to stop all our actions. None of them, 
however, discusses the middle course of probability, which may 
lead us to action and may yet not be considered as proved valid 
inference. Vardhamana, however, in commenting on the above 
verse of Udayana, refers to Gange^a as holding that tarka does not 
lead to the formation of the notion of concomitance^. 

Vyasa-tlrtha, however, in his Tarka-tdndavUy urges that tarka is 
not an indispensable condition of the notion of concomitance; by 
faith in trusty persons, or from inherited tendencies, as a result of 
experiences in past life, or through acquiescence in universally 

^ Udayana’s verse ran as follows : 

iankd ced anumdsty eva na cec chankd tatastardm 
vyaghatavadhir diankd tarkah iankavadhir matali, 

Kusumdnjaliy in. 7. 

Srihar§a gave his reply to this by slightly changing Udayana’s words as follows : 
vydghdto yadi sankdsti na cec chankd tatastardm 
vyaghatavadhir dsankd tarkah iahkdvadhih kutafi. 

Kkandana-khanda-khadyay p. 693. 

Gahgesa suggests that the word vydghdta in Srihar§a means failure of coexistence 
{sahdnavasthdna-niyama)^ while in Udayana it means contradiction of onc*s own 
actions (sva-^kriyd-vydghdtah). But, as VySsa-tlrtha shows, the word may be 
taken in the latter sense even in Srihar^a. Tarka->tdndava (MS., p. 25). 

^ atrdsmatpitrcarandhy tarko na vydpti-grdhakah kintu 

vyabhicdra-j ndndhhdva-saharkftarh sahacara-^darianam. 

Prakdsa, ill, p. 26. 
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accepted views, we may have a notion of concomitance without 
going through the process of tarka. He seems, however, to be 
largely in agreement with the view of tarka as held by Gahge^a 
according to the above statement of Vardhamana, in holding that 
tarka does not lead directly to the establishment of concomitance. 
For he says that tarka does not directly lead us to the establishment 
of concomitance, since concomitance is directly grasped by a wide 
experience (bhUyo-darsana) of coexistence, qualified by a knowledge 
of absence of failure of coexistence^. Vacaspati also holds more or 
less the same view when he says that it is the sense-organ, aided by 
the memory of wide experience, that grasps this natural relation of 
concomitance®. Vyasa-tirtha says that the determination of absence 
of vitiating conditions {upadhi), which is a function of tarka, 
becomes necessary only in some kinds of inference; it is not always 
awaited. If it were always necessary, then tarka being required for 
all notions of concomitance and concomitance being the basis of 
tarka, there would be a vicious infinite®. If failures of coexistence 
are not known, then from cases of coexistence the self may immedi- 
ately form the notion of concomitance^. What is necessary therefore 
is to dispel the doubts as to failure of coexistence {vyabhicara- 
iankd-nivrtti-dvara). But such doubts come only occasionally 
{kvacitkaiva) and not always; and such occasional doubts require to 
be dispelled by only an occasional recourse to tarka. It cannot be 
argued that the possibility of doubts may remain in all cases and 
hence in all cases there is necessity for the exercise of the tarka] 
for it may well be asked, do such doubts arise of themselves in our 
minds or are they raised by others? On the first supposition one 
may have doubts even as to the perception of one’s hands and feet, 
or one might even have doubts in regard to one’s doubts, which 
would render even the doubts invalid. If it is held that doubts 
arise only when other possible alternatives are suggested, then it 
has to be agreed that there will be many cases where no such 

^ api ca tarko na sdk$ad vydpti-grdhakah hhuyo-darsana-vyabhicdrddarsana- 
sahakrta-pratyakfenaiva tad~grahandt. Tarka-tdndava (MS., p. 20). 

® bhuyO’darsana-janita-samskdra-sahitam indriyam eva svdbhdvika-samhan- 
dha-grdhi. Tdtparya-tlkd. 

® This has already been pointed out above in dealing with Srlhar§a’s 
objections. 

^ adrfte vyabhicdre tu sddhakam tad ati sphutam 

jndyate sdkftriaivdddhd manavadho na tad hhaveU 

Tarka^tdndava (MS., p. 21). 
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alternatives would be suggested or the probability of one of them 
might be so strongly suggested that there will be no occasion for 
doubts. So it must be admitted that in many cases we have a 
natural belief in certain orders of coexistence, where no doubts 
arise of themselves (sva-rasika-visvdsasyavasyakatvdn na sarvata 
sankdY\ no one is seen going through a never-ending series of 
doubts all his life {na cdvirala-lagna-sankd-dhdrd anubhuyate). On 
the second supposition also, no one can suggest that doubts may 
always arise: in the relation of smoke and fire one cannot suggest 
that there may still be some other entity, different from fire, which 
causes smoke; for, if this were a sensible entity, it would have been 
perceived, and, if it were non-sensible, there would be no proof at 
all that a non-sensible entity existed or could exist. For, if Sriharsa 
should be so doubtful of all things, it might be suggested that in all 
the proofs in favour of monism {advaita) there may be a thousand 
faults and in the arguments of the dualists there may be a thousand 
good points, and so in consequence of these doubts you could not 
come to any conclusion establishing your doctrine of monism^. 
If a belief in a concomitance arises, the mere indefinite possibility 
of doubt does not shake one off his natural conviction of the conco- 
mitance as valid If you yourself would eat whenever you had 
hunger to appease, you cannot say that you have still doubts that 
eating may not after all be the cause of appeasing of hunger. 
Moreover, what is gained by urging that possibility of doubts 
always remains? Is it meant to destroy the validity of all inference 
or of all notions of concomitance? No one who wishes to admit the 
usefulness of inference would think of destroying the means — ^the 
notion of concomitance — ^by which it is established. If conco- 
mitance is not established, the Vedantist will find that it is im- 
possible to understand the meanings of those Vedic monistic words 
by which he wishes to establish monism. Again, if inference is to 
be valid, that can only be established by inference and not by 
perception. Without inference the Vedantist could neither establish 
an3rthing nor refute any assertions made by his opponents, contra- 
dicting his own doctrines. It seems therefore that Sriharsa would 


^ Tarka-tandava^ pp. 22-3. - Ihid. p. 24. 

® na hi grdhya-^samsaya-mdtrajn nikaya-pratibandhakam; na ca utpannasya 
vydpti-niscayasya halavad hadhakam asti yena autsargikam prdmdnyam apodyeta. 
Ibid, p. 24. 
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carry out an inference as if there were no fear of the supposed 
doubts and yet, merely for the sake of saying it, say that there is a 
possibility of the existence of doubts in all inferences ^ 

The main points that arise from the above discussion are that, 
while Sriharsa would argue that tarka cannot remove the doubts 
threatening the validity of any notion of concomitance and while 
the Naiyayikas would hold that tarka, on account of its function of 
removing doubts from notions of concomitance, is a necessary 
factor of all inferential process, Vyasa-Grtha argues that, though the 
power of tarka in removing doubts is admitted, yet, since in many 
of our inferences no doubts requiring the help of tarka would arise, 
it is not true that tarka is a necessary factor in all inferences^. 
From what has been said above it will appear that there is some 
subtle difference of opinion in the Nyaya school regarding the real 
function of tarka. But the general tendency seems to be to restrict 
the function of tarka to removing doubts and thereby paving the 
way for the formation of the notion of concomitance; W it does 
not directly produce the notion of concomitance (na tu vydpti- 
grahaka) nor does it verify particular inductions by the application 
of general principles of uniformity of nature®. 

1 Ibid. pp. 35-31. 

2 It cannot, however, be said that the Nyaya would urge the necessity of 
tarka in all instances of inference. The older Nyaya writers do not say anything 
explicitly on the subject; but Visvanatha, in his MuktdvaUy states that tarka is 
necessary only in those cases where there are doubts regarding the forming of the 
notion of concomitance. Where no doubts naturally arise, there is no necessity 
of tarka {yatra svata eva sankd ndvatarati tatra na tarkdpek^dpiii). Muktdvatij 137. 

Dinakara, however, in his commentary on the MuktdvaU 137, thinks that 
there are two kinds of tarka, clearance of doubts and the formation of con- 
comitance (tarkai ca divividho samsaya^pariiodhako vydptUgrdhakas cd). This 
however is directly opposed to the view of VardhamSna cited above. 

® The wording of Dr Seal’s brief references to the subject of tarka in 
A History ofHindu Chemistry by Dr P. C. Ray (p. 264) is inexact. He says there : 
“ Tarka or Uha, then, is the verification and vindication of particular inductions 
by the application of the general principles of Uniformity of Nature and of 
Causality, principles which are themselves based on repeated observation 
(bhuyo-darsana) and the ascertainment of innumerable particular inductions of 
Uniformity or Causality {hhUyo-darsana-jamta’-samskara^sahitam indriyam eva 
svabhavika-sambandha^grahi Vacaspati).” Thus tarka also helps in dispelling 
doubt (sandeha). 

On its function in clearing the way to the formation of the notion of concom- 
itance: marga-sadhana-dvarerm tarkasya tattva-jhdndrthatvam iha vivaksitam. 
Nydya-manjaft, p. 586. Mathuranatha also points out that the function of tarka 
is to supply such grounds that doubts may not arise, but it is not vydpti-grdhaka 
(tarkah sahkdnutpattau prayojakah,..). Mathurtnatha on Tattva-cintdmani, 
Part II, p. 240. 
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So far Vyasa-tirtha has been using the word tarka in the 
accepted Nyaya sense and, using it in that sense, he has been 
showing that the removal of doubts is not indispensable for the 
formation of the notion of concomitance. Tarka consists according 
to him, however, in the necessary awakening of the knowledge of 
absence of the reason owing to absence of the consequence; taken 
from this point of view, it becomes identical with inference 
(anumana), Jaya-tirtha also says in his Pramdna-paddhati that tarka 
means the necessary assumption of something else (consequence), 
when a particular character or entity (reason) is perceived or 
taken for granted {kasyacid dharmasyafigikare'rthdntarasydpddanam 
tarkahf. Granted that there is no fire in the hill, it must neces- 
sarily be admitted that there is no smoke in it; this is tarka and this 
is also inference^. Tarka is thus the process by which the assump- 
tion of one hypothesis naturally forces the conclusion as true. This 
is therefore zpramdna^ or valid source of knowledge, and should 
not be considered as either doubt or false knowledge, as some 
Nyaya writers did, or, as other Nyaya writers considered it to be, 
different from both doubt and decision (nirnaya). Thus according 
to Vyasa-tirtha tarka has a twofold function, one as the dispeller of 
doubts and a help to other pramdnaSy and the other as inference. 
The main point that Vyasa-tirtha urges against U dayana (who holds 
the function of tarka to be merely the removal of undesirable 
assumptions) and against Vardhamana (who holds that the function 
of tarka is merely the removal of doubt of the absence of the conse- 
quence) is that, if tarka does not take account of the material 
discrepancy or impossibility of facts involved in the assumption of 
the absence of the consequence (fire) when the smoke is present, 
then even the doubts or undesirable assumptions will not be 
removed; and, if it does take account thereof, then it yields new 
knowledge, is identical with inference, and is a pramdna itself®. 
Tarka may be treated as a negative inference, e.g., “had it been 

^ Pram&m-paddhati, p. manmate tu anglkrtena sddhyabhdvena saha 
amhgtkrtasya sddhanabhdvasya vydpakatva-pramd vd sddhydbhdvdOglkdra- 
niTmtUika’’Sddhcindbhdvcisydnglkartavycitva-pratnd vd tOLrky(ite*nenci iti vyutpcittyd 
tarkah. Tarka-td^ava(MS,fp. 7 S), 

2 parvato mrdhOmatvendnglkartavyaJt niragnikatvena angfkrtatvdd hradavat 
ity anumdnam eva tarkah» p. 84. 

® kim ca para-mate tarkasya kim vi^aya-parisodhane upayogafi kim Udayana^ 
fltyd an^ta-prasanjanatvamdtrena upayogah, kitp. vd Varddhamdnddi-ntyd 
sddhydbhdva-sandeha-nivarttanena. Ibid. p. 92. 
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without fire, it would have been without smoke; but it is not so”. 
Being such a negative inference, it stands as an independent in- 
ference, and, as it may also be used to strengthen a positive in- 
ference, it may also be considered in that case an additional support 
to it (pramdndndm anugrdhaka)^ just as what is known by perception 
may again be strengthened by inference^. Its function in removing 
doubts in other cases remains just as it has been shown before; but 
everywhere the root principle involved in it is necessary supposition 
rendering other alternatives impossible {anyathdnupapatti\ which 
is the principle also in inference^. 

Concomitance (Vyapti). 

The word vydpti in Sanskrit is a noim formed from the root 
vydp^ “to pervade”. The consequence (e.g., fire) pervades all cases 
of smoke, i.e., the circle of the consequence is not smaller than the 
circle of smoke and encloses it; consequence is therefore called the 
pervader {vydpaka) and the reason (e.g. smoke) as the object of this 
action of pervading is called the pervaded (vydpya). Thus in the 
case of smoke and fire there is an unfailing relation {avyabhicdritd-- 
sambandha) between them and the former is called vydpya and the 
latter vydpaka. This unfailing relation may however be of four 
kinds. First, the two circles might comcid^ {samamtti\ in which 
case the reason may be treated as consequence and inferred from 
the consequence treated as reason and vice Thus one may 
argue both ways; it is sinful because it is prohibited in the Vedas 
and it is prohibited in the Vedas because it is sinful; here the two 
circles coincide. Secondly, when one circle is smaller than the 
other, as in the case of smoke and fire {nyunddhika’-vrtti); the circle 
of fire is larger than the circle of smoke and so one could infer smoke 
from fire, but not fire from smoke — vydpya is smaller than the 
vydpaka. Thirdly, where the two circles are mutually exclusive 
{parasparaparihdrenaiva vartate\ e.g., the class-concept cow 
{gotva) 2iiA the class-concept horse {asvatva)\ where there is one, 
there is not the other. There is a relation of exclusion here, but not 
the relation of a vydpya and vydpaka. Fourthly, where the two are 

^ sadhanantwi&nain vitiaivii yadi tdragnikah sydt tarhi nirdhUiruih sydt tathd 
cdyatn nirdhuma iti tarka-rUpdnumdnenaiva agmsiddheh. Ibid. p. 90. 

^ soksad anyathdnupapdtti-pranidpakci-tcirkc-vifayc-krta-virodhiisya sattvdt. 

Ibid. p. 89. 
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sometimes mutually exclusive, yet sometimes found to be coinci- 
dent ; thus cooking is done by women, yet there are men who cook; 
cook and males are mutually exclusive, though there may be some 
males who cook {kvadt samdvista api kvacit paraspara-parihd- 
remiva vartate). The circle of cooking is divided between males and 
females. Here also there is a relation between cooking and males, 
but it is not unfailing {avyabhicdritd) ; unfailing relation means that, 
where there is one, there must be the other also. 

When a man observes the coexistence of fire and smoke, he 
naturally revolves in his mind “is it in this place that fire and smoke 
are seen together, while in other places and at other times the 
presence of one excludes the presence of the other, or are they 
always found together”; then by observing in several instances, he 
finds that, where there is smoke, there is fire, and that, where there 
is no fire, there is no smoke, and that in some cases at least there is 
fire, but no smoke. These observations are followed by a considera- 
tion such as this: “since, though in many cases fire coexists with 
smoke, in some cases at least fire is found where there is no smoke, 
does smoke, although in all the cases known to me it exists with 
fire, ever remain without it, or does it always coexist with fire?” 
Then again the consideration arises that the relation of smoke to 
fire is determined by the presence of wet wood {adrendhand)^ which 
may be called a vitiating condition {upddhi\ i.e., had this condition 
not been there, there would have been unqualified coexistence of 
fire with smoke, and vice versa. This vitiating condition (upadhi) 
exists in all cases of smoke, but not in all cases of fire^. Where the 
coexistence is not determined by any such vitiating condition, 
the coexistence is universally mutual. There are some qualities 
which are common to both fire and smoke (e.g., both of them are 
objects of knowledge: yathd prameyatvam)^ and these cannot de- 
termine the connection. There are other qualities which do not 
belong either to smoke or fire, and these also cannot determine the 
connection. It is only the vitiating condition of the presence of wet 
wood which by its absence can dissociate fire from smoke, but 
cannot dissociate smoke from fire. If there were any such condition 
which was present in all cases of fire, but not in all cases of smoke, 
then the inference of fire from smoke would have been faulty as the 

^ This vitiating condition will therefore falsify an inference such as “ There 
is smoke in the hill because there is fire.** 
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inference of smoke from fire is faulty. Now, so far as we have 
observed, there is no such condition which is present in all cases of 
fire, but not in all cases of smoke; the fear that there may be some 
vitiating conditions which are too subtle for our senses is illegiti- 
mate; for, if it is neither perceived nor known by any other sources 
of knowledge {pramanantara-vedya), the doubt that it mzy still 
somehow exist caimot arise. So, when we are satisfied that there 
are no vitiating conditions, there arises the notion of invariable 
concomitance {avindbhdva-pramittipp. So the invariable conco- 
mitance is grasped by perception aided by wide experience, 
associated with absence of any knowledge of exception to co- 
existence and ascertainment of absence of vitiating conditions, 
operating as accessories. When once the mutual invariable relation 
between smoke and fire' is grasped, then, wherever smoke is per- 
ceived, fire is inferred*. This description of the formation of the 
notion of concomitance seems to be more or less the same as the 
Nyaya view; there also the perceiving of coexistence, associated 
with the knowledge of absence of exception, is said to lead to the 
formation of the notion of concomitance®. 

^ VySsa-tirtha remarks here that the ascertainment of the absence of vitiating 
conditions is necessary in most cases where there are doubts as to their possible 
existence, but should not be insisted upon as indispensable in all cases; for then, 
this ascertainment of absence of vitiating conditions being dependent on de- 
termination of concomitance and that on previous ascertainment of absence of 
vitiating conditions, there would be infinite regress {anavasthd) : yd tu Paddhatav 
upddhi’-niscayasyd sahakdritvoktih sd tu upddhi-iankdsthdibhiprdyd na iu sdrva- 
trikdbhiprdyd anyathd upddhy-abhdva-niicayasya vydpti-sdpekfa’-torkddfanatvend- 
navasthdpdtdt. Tarka-tditdava (MS., p. 22). 

® Pramaita-paddhati, pp. 31-5. 

® vy<d>hicdra-jndna‘-viraha--sahakTta7ii sahacdra-darianam vydpU-grdhakatn. 
Tattva-cintdmanij p. 210. Legitimate doubts regarding invariable concomitance 
may be removed by tarka^ as has already been described above. 

Vyasa-tirtha, following the Nydya-sudhd, defines vitiating conditions {upddM) 
as sddhya-vydpakatve sati sddhandvydpaka upddhiriti ; and he objects to Udayana*s 
definition of it as sadhya’-sama-vyaptatve sati sddhandvydpaka upadhih and also to 
Gangesa’s definition of it as paryavasita’-sddhya-vydpakatve sati sddhandvydpaka 
upadhih. But the purport aimed at by these various definitions is the same, as 
has been explained above. The distinctions are more verbal and scholastic than 
logical or philosophical; it will therefore be an unnecessary digression to enter 
into these. See the whole discussion on upadhi in Vyasa-tirtha'g Tarka-tandava 
(MS., pp. 44-61). 
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Epistemological Process in Inference. 

The Nytya holds that, when a person acquainted with the 
relation of concomitance existing between smoke and lire sees 
smoke on a hill, he remembers the relation of concomitance 
{vydpti-smaram)y that this smoke is invariably and unconditionally 
connected with fire^; then the two ideas are connected, namely, 
that the smoke which has unconditional invariable relations with 
fire is in the hill. It is this third synthesis of knowledge that leads 
us to the inference of fire in the hill. Vyasa-tirtha, following the 
Nydya-sudhdy argues that this view may be true in all those cases 
where a concomitance (vydpti) is remembered on seeing the reason 
{hetu)y but, where the concomitance is remembered without seeing 
the reason, the threefold synthesis cannot be admitted. Prabhakara, 
however, holds that all inference proceeds from two distinct 
propositions, and no synthesis is required. The two propositions 
are ‘‘smoke is pervaded by fire^* and “the hill is smoky.” Prabha- 
kara holds that, since knowledge as formulated in the above two 
propositions must invariably and imconditionally precede all 
inference, there is no necessity for believing their synthesis to be 
the cause of inference, since no such synthesis really happens. 
Vyasa-tirtha, however, argues that such a synthesis is a real psycho- 
logical state in inference and other mental operations, such as 
recognition, etc. Moreover, if the identity of the smoke (with 
which fire was found invariably present) with the smoke now per- 
ceived in the hill were not established by the synthesis of the two 
propositions, it would be a syllogism of four terms and hence 
invalid*. Moreover, the movement of thought involved in inference 
requires such a synthesis, without which the two propositions would 
be unrelated and statical (nirvydpdka) and no inference would follow. 

Various Considerations regarding Inference. 

Inference is of three kinds : (i) of cause from effect {kdryd- 
numdna)y as the inference of fire from smoke, (ii) of effect from 
cause {kdramnumdna)y as the inference of rain from gathering 

^ ayamdhumo vahm-vydpya oi vahni-vyapya’-dhumavan ay am itu Nyayaview. 

® evam ca kimcit prameyam vahtti'-vydpyam paravatai ca prameyavdn iti 
jndna-dvayam iva hasdd dhamw vahni~vydpya}i parvatas ca dhumavdn iti visa- 
kalitam paraspara-vartandbhijnain jndna-dvayain api ndnumiti-hetuh, 

Tarka-tdndava (MS., p. 68). 
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clouds, (iii) inference of a different order from cause-effect types 
[akdrya-kdrandnumdfia), as the inference of colour from taste {rase 
rupasya). From another point of view inference is of two kinds: 
(i) drsfOy where the inferred object is perceivable {pratyaksa-yogya), 
as of fire from smoke, and (ii) sdmdnyato-drsta, where it is not per- 
ceivable {pratyaksdyogya), as of the existence of the sense of vision 
from the perception of colours. This division of inference into 
drsto^ and adrsfa may be made from another point of view. Thus, 
when an inference is made on the basis of the concomitance directly 
observed between two entities (e.g., fire and smoke), it is called 
drsta; but, when an inference is made on the basis of similarity or 
analogy, it is called sdinanyato-drsfa, as the inference that, just as 
ploughing, etc., lead to the production of crops, so sacrifices also 
produce heavenly enjoyments, since they have this similarity that 
both are results of effort. Inference may again be considered as being 
of two kinds: (i) inference of one right knowledge from another 
right knowledge {sddhandnumdna\ e.g., of fire from smoke, (ii) the 
inference of false knowledge {dusandnumdna\ e.g., ‘^this cannot 
prove its conclusion, since it is contradicted by experience.” Again, 
some hold that inference is of three kinds: (i) by absolute agree- 
ment in presence (where no case of absence is possible), (ii) by 
absolute absence (where no outside positive instance is possible), 
and (iii) by combination of agreement in presence and absence; in 
accordance with this it is kevaldnvayi (impossible-negation), 
kevala-vyatireki (impossible-position) and anvaya-vyatirehi (joint 
positive-negative). Thus the proposition ‘‘all objects of knowledge 
are expressible” is an example of the first type of inference, since 
no negative instance is possible of which we could say that this is 
not an object of knowledge and is not also expressible; the proposi- 
tion “all living bodies are endowed with souls, since they have 
lives” is an example of inference of the second type. This can only 
be proved by an appeal to negative instances such as “all those who 
are not endowed with souls are not living”; for, since the proposi- 
tion comprehends all positive instances, no positive instances apart 
from the proposition under consideration are available. The third 
type is the ordinary one of inference where concomitance is ex- 
perienced through both positive and negative instances. 

Inference is said again to be of two kinds: first svdriha^ where 
the knowledge of the reason with its concomitance rises in one’s 
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own mind of itself, and stcondlj pardrthay where such a knowledge 
is for the instruction of others. As regards the constituent 
propositions {avayava) of inference, Vyasa-tirtha discusses the ten- 
proposition view of older Nyaya writers {jaran-naiydyika)^ also the 
five-proposition view of the later Nyaya writers^, the three-proposi- 
tion view of the Mimamsa, and also the two-proposition view 
of example and the application of reason (uddharanopanayaf) of 
the Buddhists. Vyasa-tirtha urges that, since the value of these 
constituent propositions consists in reminding persons of a par- 
ticular concomitance or in rousing an enquiry in those who did not 
know it before, there is necessity only for as many propositions 
as are necessary for the purpose, in accordance with the circum- 
stances xmder which the inference is being made or the state of 
mind of the person who makes it — so that there may be cases where 
only the enunciating proposition, reason and example are necessary, 
there may be cases where only the enunciating proposition com- 
bined with the reason is necessary {agni-vyapta-dhumavan 
parvatd grnmdn iti hetu-garbha-pratijnd\ or, when in certain cases 
the discussion presupposes the enunciating proposition, only the 
reason may be necessary, and so on^. So there is no fixed rule as 
to the number of constituent propositions necessary for inference; 
it all depends upon the nature of the case whether two, three or 
more propositions are necessary. 

Both Jaya-tirtha and Vyasa-tirtha devote a long discussion to the 
division of fallacies [upapatti-dosa) and criticize the Nyaya division 
of the same; but, as these have but little philosophical bearing, 

I feel inclined to omit them®. 


Testimony. 

Madhva and his followers admitted only three kinds of means of 
knowledge, namely, perception, inference, and the testimony of the 
Vedas. All other kinds of means of knowledge [pramdnci) admitted 
in other systems, such as atthdpatti^ scLmbhuvci^ etc., are shown to 
be but modes of inference^. The Vedas are regarded as having by 

^ j^ndsa-samsaya-sakya-prdptik prayojana-samsayanirasdh pratijna-hetuddha- 
rw^patmya-nigamanani tit dasavayavd itijaran^naiydyikd dhuh, Tarka-tdndava, 
JL- ^attjna-siddhau kutah parvato^ gnimdn iti prasne agni-vydpta- 

dhummaUvad tit ketu-mdtrena vd. Tarka-tdndava (MS p lo) 

^ Frcmmm-Pfdhiii, pp. 48-79; also Tarka^tandava (MS., pp. 1 14 et sea ) 

^ Pramd^-paddhati, pp. 86-90. , PP. H 4 seq.). 
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themselves independent force of knowledge. They are uncreated 
(apauruseya) and eternal {nitya). They are valid means of know- 
ledge, and yet, since their validity is not derived from the speech 
of any person, they must be regarded as uncreated^. No attempt, 
however, was made to prove that the Vedas were valid of 

knowledge; but, as their validity was not questioned by any of the 
Hindu schools, that was taken as accepted, and then it was argued 
that, since they were not uttered by anyone, they were uncr e ated 
and eternal. It was sought to establish this uncreatedness of the 
Vedas as against the Nyaya view that they were created by God 
(Is vara). Vyasa-tirtha argues that it is better to accept the direct 
validity of the Vedas on the ground of their being uncreated, than 
to do it in an indirect way through the admission of an omniscient 
being as their author; for there is no certainty that even such 
authors would not try to deceive mankind by false statements. 
Buddha himself is an incarnation of God, and yet he deceived the 
people by false teachings. Tradition also does not ascribe any 
author to the Vedas. If they had been created, they would be of 
the same kind as the holy scriptures of the Buddhists or Jains. If 
the importance of scriptures were to be judged by the number of 
people who followed them, then the Mahomedan scriptures would 
have a superior place. God may be regarded as the great teacher 
of the Vedas, being the first person who uttered and taught them®. 
He did not create them and He remembers them always; so that 
there is no chance of the Vedic order of words being destroyed. 
Ordinarily the claim of facts to validity is prior to that of the words 
which express them, and the latter depends on the former; but in 
the case of the Vedas the words and passages have a validity which 
is prior to facts and independent of them. The Madhva view thus 
combines the Nyaya and the Mimainsa views of the Vedas without 
agreeing with either. 

^ paurti^eya-iabddpramdnakatve sati sapramdnakatvdt. 

Tarka-tandava (MS.» p, loo). 

^ Isvaro^pi hy asman-mate Veda^sainpraddya-pravartakatvdn mahopd- 

dhydya eva. Ibid, p. 122. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE DUALISTS 
AND THE MONISTS 

Vyasa-tirtha^ Madhusudana and Ramacarya on the 
Falsity of the World. 

The Vedantists urge that the world-appearance is false. But 
before entering into any discussion about the nature of falsehood 
it is required that the Vedantists should give a definition of false- 
hood. Five principal definitions have been adduced by the old 
Vedantists; of these the first is that falsehood is that which is the 
absence of being as well as the absence of non-being {sattvdtyantd-- 
bhdvative sati (isattvdtyantatd-hhdvavattva-rupam vUistaw?). But 
Vyasa-tirtha urges that, since one of these is the negation of the 
other, joint assertion of them both will be against the Law of ex- 
cluded middle and therefore will be self-contradictory; the fact 
that both being and non-being may be admitted independently is 
no reason for their joint admission (e.g., the hare and horn both 
exist separately, but the hare’s horn exists nowhere). To this the 
reply of Madhusudana is that the Law of excluded middle does not 
apply to every case of the relation between being and non-being. 
Thus the false-appearances have being so far as they appear and 
non-being so far as they are non-existent; exclusion of being does 
not necessarily lead us to non-being, and vice versa. To this the 
retort given by the author of Tarangim is that the Sankarites them- 
selves say that, if a thing has no being, it cannot appear, which 
shows that they themselves admit the Law of excluded middle, the 
force of which can never be denied, as Logic amply demonstrates 
in the examination of any and every specific relation of being and 
non-being. 

The second definition of falsehood by the Sankarites is that 
falsehood is that which can be denied at all times even where 
it appears to exist {prati-’pannopddhu traikdlika-nisedha--prati- 
yogitvam). To this Vyasa-tirtha says that, if the denial is true, then 
this true thing would exist side by side with Brahman and thus the 
^ Nydydmrtaf p. 22, 
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theory of extreme monism would break down {nisedhasya tattrikatve 
admita-hmih) ; if the denial is false or true only in a limited manner 
{vydmhdrika\ then the world-appearance would become true. 
Again, what does the denial actually mean? These supposed ap- 
pearances are said to be produced from a material cause, and they 
are perceived as existing at the time of perception; and, if it is held 
that even then they have no existence at all as such, then they must 
be absolutely without being, like the chimerical hare’s horn. If it 
is held that the difference of the world-appearance from chimeric^il 
entities like the hare’s horn, etc,, is that they are absolutely in- 
describable, then the reply is that the very term ‘‘indescribable” 
describes their nature. Again, that which is absolutely non- 
existing cannot in any way appear in knowledge {asatdh a-pratitav), 
and therefore it is not possible to make reference to it or to relate 
it in any way to anything else. The Sahkarites themselves hold that 
what is non-existing cannot appear in knowledge {asac cet na 
pratlyeta), and thus they themselves deny the possibility of any 
being-in-knowledge of that which is non-existing. Again, reality 
is not the same as mere appearance in knowledge, and consequently, 
if Brahman remained always uncontradicted in knowledge, its 
reality could not on that ground be affirmed. Again, it is not true 
that words denoting absolutely non-existing and chimerical things, 
such as the hare’s horn, produce no knowledge; for they also 
produce some notion; the difference between ordinary illusions 
and the chimerical entities is this that, while the ground of the 
ordinary illusions is right and valid, chimerical entities have no 
ground at all. Therefore, since chimerical entities can also be made 
objects of awareness they appear in knowledge as non-existing. 
The Vedic text “non-being alone existed in the beginning” {asad 
eva idam agre dsit) also testifies to the fact that “non-being” 
may appear as existent. Also non-being cannot be defined as that 
which is different from mere “being” and “the indescribable” 
\a-‘nirvdcyd)\ for the latter can only be understood through the 
concept of non-being and vice versa. Thus non-being may be de- 
. fined as that which is different from that being which cannot at all 
times be denied at all places {sarvatrika-traikdlika-nisedka-^prati- 
yogitva-rupa^sadanyasyaiva tattvdc ca). If the indescribable 
{a-nirvdcya) is defined as that which can be denied at all times, it 
is the same as non-being itself. Also non-being cannot be defined 
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as that which is incapable of fulfilling any practical purpose; for 
even the conch-shell-silver, which is admitted to be false, can serve 
to rouse an effort to grasp it in the deluded person and thus be 
considered to have some kind of practical efficiency, and the pure 
Brahman, which is regarded as ultimately real, is itself unable to 
serve any practical purpose of any kind. Again, falsehood or non- 
being cannot be defined as that which has no nature of its own; for, 
if that were so, then the denial of falsehood could not be said to be 
directed to its own nature as such; nor could the nature of false- 
hood be regarded as itself false, since such an interpretation would 
rest on a mere technical assumption of the meaning of falsehood, 
and it would not in the least clear the points at issue; for, if the 
nature of the so-called entity persisted in its own time and place, 
it would be meaningless to call such a nature false in itself. Such an 
assumption would also mean that no distinction is made between 
that which can serve practical efficiency and that which cannot; 
if that which persists in time and place and can serve a practical 
purpose could be called false, then there would be no difference 
between being and non-being, and the absence of the real could 
be said to be as much a cause of cloth as the thread itself. Thus 
absolute non-being may be defined as that which can always be 
denied in all places {sarvatra traikdlika-nisedha-pratiyogitvam). 
Also it cannot be held that ‘‘non-being'’ {asat) cannot be the object 
of an absolute denial simply because it is non-being, as is said in the 
Nydya-makaranda of Anandabodha; for, if an absolute denial can- 
not have any object, then the reason “because it is non-being" as 
adduced above would have no object itself and would therefore be 
inapplicable. Moreover, just as positive entities can be denied, so 
the specific negations referring to positive entities may also be 
denied and so lead on to their corresponding positive affirmations. 
Again, it is also agreed that specific positive entities come into 
being through the negation of their corresponding negations im- 
mediately prior to their coming into being [prdg-ahhdva). This also 
proves that denial or negation does not necessarily require positive 
characters or entities for the operation and their function of 
negation. The whole upshot of this discussion is that, if falsehood 
means absolute denial of anything where it appears in knowledge, 
then the implication is that no reality can be affirmed; for what 
could be affirmed either as false or as true would only apply to 
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entities as they are known, and in that case even the reality of 
Brahman would be conditional, namely, so far as it is known. 
Again, absolute negation {sarvatra traikdlika-nisedha-pratiyogitvam) 
cannot be distinguished from what is known as chimerical entities. 
And, if the world-appearance could be an object of absolute 
negation, its status would be no better than that of chimerical 
entities (e.g., the hare’s horn). 

In reply to the objections of Vyasa-tirtha against the definition 
of falsehood, that, if falsehood be real, then that implies dualism, 
and that, if falsehood is false, that implies re-affirmation of the 
world as real, Madhusudana says that, since the denial is itself 
identical (so far as its ultimate ground is concerned) with Brahman, 
the reality of falsehood does not imply dualism; for the reality of 
the denial does not imply the reality of the phenomenon, denial of 
which has been denied by the denial of all phenomena. It has only 
so much reality as is implied in the ground of all phenomena, which 
is the Brahman. Again, the falsehood of the falsehood does not 
imply the affirmation of the reality of the world-appearance; for in 
the case of the conch-shell-silver, though it is known that not only 
was it false, but, since it is never existent, it never exists, and never 
will exist, and the attribution of falsity to it is also false, the conch- 
shell-silver is not for the matter of that re-affirmed as real. It is 
wrong to suppose that the falsity of the falsity or the denial of the 
denial is re-affirmation in all cases; it is only when the reality and 
the denial have the same status and identically the same scope that 
the denial of the denial means an affirmation; but, when the scope 
of their meaning varies, the denial of the denial does not imply an 
affirmation. It may further be pointed out that, when the denial of 
the denial is intended to re-affirm the positive entity, the denial of 
the denial leads to affirmation. But, when a denial denies both the 
positive entity and the denial (which is itself taken as an inde- 
pendent entity), the second denial does not lead to affirmation^. 
The denial of the world-appearance is the denial of the relaity of 
the very world-appearance as such {svarupeno), like the denial of 
the conch-shell-silver. The fact that the world-appearance is 

^ Tatra hi rnsedhasya nisedhe pratijogi-sattvam dyati, yatra n^edhasya 
msedha-huddhya pratiyogisattvam vyavasdiapyatCy na nisedha’-matram ni^edhyate, 
yathd rajate na idain rajatam iti jhdndantaram idam na arajatam iti jhdnena 
rajatam vyavasthdpyate. yatra tu prati-yogi-nisedhayor uhhayor api nisedhas tatra 
na prati-yogisattvam. Advaita-siddhi^ pp. 105 - 6 . 
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believed to be a product of ajndna does not in the least imply that 
its very nature cannot be false; for what is by its very nature false 
would be so, whether produced or not. The denial of the conch- 
shell-silver (“this is not silver”) means that the conch-shell-silver 
is other than the real market-silver, i.e., the negation here is that of 
otherness (anyo-anya-abhdva). But, when it is said that “here is 
no silver,” the negation is one of non-existence, and the falsity of 
the appearance is thereby definitely declared (sd ca purovartti- 
rajatasyaivavydvahdrikam atyanta-abhdvam visayikaroti iti kantho^ 
ktam eva mithydtvam)y whereas in the former case falsehood is 
only implied (jdam mbda-^nirdiste purovarti-prdtitika^rajate rajata- 
sabda’-nirdista-vydvahdrika-rajata-'anyonya-abhdva-pratiter drthi- 
kam mithydtvamY, Now, if the world-appearance be denied 
(“there is no world-appearance here”), then, since there is no 
world-appearance anywhere else, the denial implies the absolute 
non-existence of the world-appearance, i.e., world-appearance is 
as non-existent as any chimerical entity, e.g., the hare’s horn. The 
reply to such an objection, that there is a difference between the 
absolute negation of the world-experience as indescribable 
{amrvdjcyd) and the absolute negation as chimerical {tucca\ is that 
the latter has not even a seeming appearance anywhere, whereas 
the former appears as really existent until it is contradicted 
{kvachid apy upddhau sattvena pratlty-anarhatvam atyanta- 
asattvam ydvad badham pratltiyogyatvam prdtitika-sattvam). It 
must further be noted in this connection that the denial which 
leads to falsehood must have the same relation and the same extent 
and scope as the content which is being denied {yena rupena yad-- 
adhikaramtayd yat pratipannam tena rupena tan-nistha-atyanta’- 
abhdva-pratiyogitvasya pratipanna-padena sucitatvdt; tac ca rupam 
ambandha-viseso'vacchedakavisesas ca)^. The Sankarites, more- 
over, do not admit negation as a separate category, but consider the 
negation to be identical with the unqualified nature of the locus 
where the negation appears. Brahman has no qualities, and this 
does not therefore mean that it has a negative quality; for, there 
being more separate negations, the negation of all qualities simply 
means the pure nature of Brahman. The attribution of so-called 
positive qualities also as infinitude, etc., means the negation of the 
opposite qualities of falsehood and limitation, which ultimately 
^ Advaita-siddhi, pp, 130-1. , 2 
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implies a reversion to the pure nature of Brahman, etc. {adhikamna- 
atifikta - abhdva - ahhyupagamena ukta - mithydtva - ahhdva - rupa-- 
satyatvasya Bmhma-svarupa-virodhdtf, 

Ramacarya, in his Tar angina refuting the view of Madhusudana, 
says that, excepting the case of the negation of the negation- 
prior-to-becoming (prdg-^abhdva)^ the negation of negation means 
positing and therefore, since no third alternative is possible, 
the denial of the denial of an entity necessarily posits. Again, the 
assertion of Madhusudana, that the illusion consists in the ap- 
pearance of the illusory silver as the real silver of the market, is 
groundless; for the material cause that produced the illusory silver 
is different from the material cause of the silver of the market. The 
illusory silver ceases to exist only when there is true knowledge 
removing the ignorance which was the material cause of the 
illusory silver {prdtibhdsikasya svopddanafndna-nwartaka jndna^ 
visayemiva vd tdddtmya-pratltescd): where the same material cause 
produces two different appearances (e.g., the cloth and the white- 
ness) they may be experienced as identical. But, when the material 
causes are entirely different, their products can never be ex- 
perienced as identicaP. Again, it has been urged by Madhusudana 
that the denial that constitutes falsehood must be qualified by the 
same conditions and relations whereby the positive entities were 
qualified ; but this is unmeaning, for no amount of such conditioning 
can gainsay the truth that the negation of negations means position, 
until some definite proof of the existence of a third alternative 
escaping the sphere of the Law of Excluded Middle can be adduced^. 

Vyasa-tirtha says that falsehood moreover cannot be defined as 
absolute denial of reality; for, unless the meaning of denial is 
understood, the meaning of reality cannot be comprehended and 
vice versa, Tht point at issue here is whether conch-silver is denied 
in its very nature as such or whether its reality is denied. The 
former alternative is denied on the ground that, if it were accepted, 
then it would be difficult to account for the awareness of the conch- 
silver as existing in front of the perceiver; for, if it was absolutely 
non-existent, it could not be directly perceived. But it may be 
pointed out with the same force that the second alternative is also 
unacceptable, because, when the conch-silver w'as perceived, it was 

^ Ibid, p. 156. a 2 <fyayamrta-tarangint, p. 16(a). 

® Tarafigii}lf p. 20. 
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also perceived to be real, atid^ if that is so, how can that reality be 
denied? If in reply to this it is suggested that the reality of the 
conch-shell-silver is only a relative reality and not an absolute 
reality, then it may be pointed out that, if once a degree of reality 
be admitted, then infinite regress will follow; for one m^y as well 
ask whether the absolute reality is absolutely absolute or relatively 
absolute and so on. Again, falsehood is defined as that which is 
liable to be destroyed by knowledge in its function as knowledge. 
But Vyasa-tirtha does not tolerate such a position and says that 
knowledge of past events and things, even though false, ceases by 
itself without waiting to be destroyed by the so-called right know- 
ledge; also it is not felt that the silver is destroyed by the knowledge 
of the conch-shell. It is further urged that right knowledge of the 
conch-shell also removes the error which, so far as it was an error, 
was true, and this shows that knowledge removes not only falsehood, 
but also true things, and on that account the definition in question 
cannot be a true definition of falsehood. Moreover, when an illusion 
is removed, the removal is not due to the function of cognitipn as 
such, but is by virtue of its perceptual immediacy {aparoksa-- 
adhydsam prati jndnasya-aparoksatayd nivartakatvena jndnatvena 
anivartakatvdc ca)K Again, if a falsehood is defined as that which 
is destroyed by knowledge which destroys the very material cause 
of the falsehood {svopaddna ajndna-nivartaka jndna’-nivartyatvam)^ 
the objection will be that it does not apply to the beginningless 
illusion^. It may similarly be held that the definition of falsehood 
as appearance in the place where it does not exist {svatyanta-^ 
ahhava-adkikarane eva prattyamdnatvam) may also be refuted; for 
many objections occur, as has already been pointed out, according 
as we consider the negation to be relatively real or illusory. Again, 
if falsehood be defined as that which is different both from being 
and non-being, then, since it has already been pointed out that 
non-being means absolute denial, the appearances or illusions 
would be inexplicable. If it be defined as that which is destroyed 
by knowledge, then that can prove its momentary character, but 
not its false nature [dhi-ndsyatve anityatd eva sydt na mrmtmataf. 

In reply to the objection of Vyasa-tirtha concerning the defini- 
tion of falsehood as that which is liable to be destroyed by know- 

1 NyaySmrta, p, 39(6). 2 Ibid. p. 40. 

® IW. p. 41. 
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ledge, Madhusudana says that the real meaning of the definition is 
that the entity which is destroyed, both in its causal aspect and the 
aspect as effect, on account of the rise of knowledge is false. The 
jug though destroyed as effect by the stroke of the club is not 
destroyed in its causal aspect as the earthy pot. The hare’s horn 
does not exist at all: so its non-existence is not due to knowledge. 
Again, since the conch-sheil-silver appears in consciousness and is 
destroyed immediately after the rise of true knowledge, its dissolu- 
tion must be due to knowledge. Also it is not wrong to say that 
falsehood is negated by knowledge in its function as knowledge; 
for the later knowledge does not negate the prior knowledge by its 
function as knowledge, but merely on account of its posteriority; 
and therefore the definition of falsehood as that which can be 
negated by knowledge only in its function as knowledge clearly 
keeps aloof the case of the negation of the prior knowledge by the 
later, to which it was supposed that tht above definition of false- 
hood could wrongly be extended. It is well, however, to point out 
that falsehood is negated by knowledge not in an indirect manner, 
but directly and immediately {vastutas tu saksdtkdraivena jndna- 
nivartyatvam vivaksitamf. 

To this Ramacarya replies that it is Madhusudana who says 
that the definition of falsehood as that which can be negated by 
knowledge means the general absence of an entity through the rise 
of knowledge {jndna-prayiikta-avasthiti-sdmdnya-viraha-pratiyogi- 
tvam jndna-nivartyatvam (see Advaita-siddhi, p. i68, and 
Tarangim^ p. 22 )^. It may be asked whether the word ‘‘generally’’ 
{sdmdnya) or the negation is qualified by the existence {avasthityd 
sdmdnyam vd vimyate viraho vd). The first alternative would mean 
the negation of the cause of an entity through the rise of know- 
ledge; for the word avasthiti-sdrndnya means cause. But in that 
case there would be an illicit extension of the definition of falsehood 
to the negation of the prior knowledge by the posterior knowledge; 
for the posterior knowledge destroys the cause of the persistence 
of the prior knowledge, and it would not apply to the beginningless 
avidyd. In the second alternative, i.e., if the word sdmdnya is 

^ jnanatva^vyapya^dharmena jndnanivartyatvam ityapi sadhuj uttwrajndnasya 
purva^jnana^nivartakatvatn na jndnatvavydpyadkannena kiniu icchadi^sddhd-^ 
ranenodlcyatmamsesagunatvena udicyatvena veti na siddha-sadhanadi, 

Advaita-siddhi, pp. 171--2. 

® Ibid. p. 178. 
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qualified by the negation, then it may be pointed out that the 
Sankarite never admits a general negation as distinguished from 
the negation of any special entity. Moreover, since the conch-shell- 
silver is denied in its very nature as false, it cannot be said that its 
general absence (that is, both as cause and effect) was due to the 
rise of knowledge; for it is not admitted to be existent at any time^. 
Again, as it has been shown by Vyasa-tirtha that there ought not 
to be any difference between the non-existence of the conch-shell- 
silver and that of the hare’s horn, the non-existence of the hare’s 
horn might equally be said to be due to knowledge, if the non- 
existence of the conch-shell-silver be said to be due to the rise of 
knowledge. 

In supporting the fourth definition of falsehood as “appearance 
in the locus of its own absence” {svdtyanta-abhdva-adhikarane 
eva pratiyamdnatvani) or as the “absence in the locus of its 
own existence” {svdsraya nistha-atyanta-abhava’-pratiyogitvam)^ 
Madhusudana says that, since an entity may be both present and 
absent in one identical time, so it may be both present and absent 
in one identical space. To this Ramacarya replies that, if this is 
admitted, then there is no difference between existence and non- 
existence, and ordinary experience is inexplicable (tathd sati 
bhdvdbhdvayor ucchinnakathd sydt iii vydvahdrikyapi vyavasthd 
nasydt); consequently dualism and its negation, monism, would be 
the same, and the monistic knowledge would be unable to dispel 
the dualistic consciousness. 

In support of the fifth definition of falsehood as difference from 
the real {sad-mviktatvam mithydtvam) Madhusudana defines 
existence of reality as that which is established by knowledge and 
not invalidated by defects. The definition of existence is further 
modified by him as that which appears as existent through proofs 
not invalidated by defects. By this qualification he excludes 
chimerical entities and Brahman; for chimerical entities do not 
appear as existent, and Brahman, though it exists in itself, is never 
an object to any mind to which it appears as existent {satvd- 
prakdraka-prattti-visayatdbhdvdt ) . 

The existent is defined as that whicli is established by proof 
{prmmna’~siddha)y and this is again as that which is uncontradicted. 

1 hdiU'-rcdatMer-avasthity-arigikdre svarUpena ni^edhokty-ayogas^-ca. 

Taraiigint, p. zz. 
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To this it is objected by Ramacarya that Brahman is not the object 
of any proofs^ whereas the world, which is established by all proofs, 
is ultimately contradicted^. 

The question is raised by Vyasa-tirtha whether falsehc od itself 
is contradicted or uncontradicted. If it is uncontradicted, then 
falsehood becomes real, and the doctrine of monism fails. If it is 
urged in reply that falsehood is identical with the ground of 
illusion, the Brahman, then the meaning of the phrase “world- 
appearance is false*' (prapanco mithyd) is that the world-appearance 
is identical with Brahman {mithyd being identical with Brahman), 
and this is not disputed by us; for Brahman, being all-pervasive, is 
in a sense identical with the world-appearance. Moreover, if 
falsehood be identical with Brahman, the general argument that 
those things alone are false which are cognizable would be faulty, 
because falsity, being identical with Brahman, would itself be un- 
cognizable. If falsehood be contradicted, then it is self-false 
{badhyd)^ and the world would become real. Even if it is again 
urged that falsehood is not identical with Brahman, but is one with 
the reality of Brahman as underlying the second denial or the 
falsehood of the falsehood, to this the reply would be that our very 
inquiry centres round the question whether the second denial is 
itself contradicted or uncontradicted, and it is well known that, 
since the underlying reality is ever3rwhere pure consciousness, the 
underlying reality of the second falsehood has no separate or inde- 
pendent existence regarding which any afhrmation could be made. 
It is clear that, if in the first case the assertion of falsehood being 
identical with Brahman be meaningless, the attempt at an extension 
by making it identical with the pure consciousness underlying the 
second denial does not in reality lead to any new meaning. If it is 
again urged that, since the conch-shell-silver is false, the falsehood 
which is a quality of this conch-shell-silver is necessarily false; if 
the substance is false, its quality is necessarily false, and therefore 
the falsehood of this falsehood does not reaffirm the reality of the 
conch-shell-silver. Since both the falsehoods are based on the 
falsehood of the substance to which they are attributively associated 
the negation of negation does not mean a position. The negation 
of a negation can mean a position only if the substance be real. But 
this is clearly a confusion; for the absence of qualities follows on the 
^ TaranginJf p. 23. 
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absence of the substance only when such qualities are dependent 
on the nature of the substance; but falsehood is not so, since it is 
naturally opposed to that to which it refers^. Moreover, if the 
falsehood of the conch-shell-silver becomes false merely because it 
is associated with the illusory silver, though it is affirmed by an 
experience of contradiction, then it might equally well be real 
because of its ultimate association with Brahman, the ground 
reality of all things; or on the other hand the conch-shell might 
equally weil be false because of its association with the illusory 
silver, and the non-existent would also be existent because of its 
association with existence, and vice versed. Moreover, the conch- 
shell-silver is not regarded by the Sankarites as absolutely non- 
existent, like the chimerical hare’s horn, and therefore falsehood 
cannot be considered to be so on account of its association 
therewith. Again, the argument that falsehood has not the same 
status of existence as the world-appearance to which it refers and 
therefore the assertion of falsehood does not hurt extreme monism, 
is wrong: for, if falsehood has only a relative existence [vydvahd- 
riktve), the world of our daily experience, which is opposed to it 
and which is attested by perception, ought to be regarded as ulti- 
mately real. Thus our former objection remains valid, that, if false- 
hood be uncontradicted, the doctrine of monism fails and, if 
contradicted, the world would be reaF. 

Madhusudana has the former I’eply to the above objection that, 
when the position and negation have a different order of being, 
the negation of the negation does not imply affirmation. If the 
negation refers to a relative existence, then such negation does not 
take away the assertion of a fanciful existence^. Thus an entity may 
be in different senses both true and false. Madhusudana further 
says that, when the denial is due to a specific quality, then the 
negation of negation cannot be an affirmation. Here both the 
conch-shell and its quality are denied on account of their common 

^ dhmny-asattve dharmasattvam tu dharmi-- 5 attvasdpek$a~dharma~vi§ayam; 
ndthyatvarri tu tat~pmtikulam. Nydydmrtaj p. 44. 

» IbM, p- 45. 

® mithydtvam yady ahadhyam sydt syad advaita-mata-k^atih 
mithydtvam yadi badhyam sydt jagaUsatyalvam dpateU 

Ibid, p. 47. 

* parmpara-mraha’-rupatm^pi visama-satvdkayor avirodhdt vydvahdrika- 
mitkyutvena vydvahdrika-saiyaivdpahdre'pi kdipanika-satyatvdnapahdrdt. 

Advaita^siddhi^ p. 217. 
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attribute of plausibility. Thus it may be said with impunity that 
both the horse and the cow may be denied in an elephant^. 

To this Ramacarya’s reply is that existence and non-existence 
naturally exclude each other, and their denial is therefore not due 
to any other specific property. That existence and non-existence are 
mutually exclusive is acknowledged even by the Sahkarites when 
they speak of mdyd as being different both from existence and non- 
existence^. 

An important argument establishing the falsity of the world 
rests upon the fact that the world is cognizable; all that is cognizable 
is false, like dream experiences. At this point Vyasa-tirtha seeks to 
analyse what may be meant by the word cognizable. Several 
alternative meanings are offered, of which the first is termed 
vrtti-vydpyatva, i.e., that which is a content of a mental state. The 
Sankarites are thus supposed to say that all that can be a content 
of a mental state is false. To this Vyasa-tirtha’s reply is that Brahman 
and the self must also be the content of at least some kind of mental 
state, and therefore, if the thesis of the Sahkarites be accepted, 
Brahman also would be false. If it is said that Brahman in its 
purity can never be the object of any mental state, and it can be so 
only when it is associated with ajndna, to this the reply is that, if 
Brahman in its purity cannot manifest itself in awareness, it can 
never establish itself, and such a theory directly militates against 
the self-revealing nature of Brahman. Again, it is urged that, 
though Brahman is self-revealing, yet it cannot be the content of 
any mental state; for the very expression ‘'Brahman is pure and 
seif-revealing” would make it the content of that verbal cognition; 
if the expression carries no sense, then there is no meaning in it. 
Moreover, if Brahman as associated with ajndna be admitted to be 
the content of a mental state, it would through such an association 
be a constituent of that mental content and therefore a content in 
itself. It cannot, moreover, be said that the objection cannot apply 
to Brahman because Brahman can be a content only in association 
and not in its nature; for, since the same conditions apply to eternal 
and transcendental entities of an indeterminate character which 

^ Advaita-siddhiy p. 213. 

2 na tdvat paraspara^mraharupayor ekanisedkyata-avacchedakavackinnatvam 
sambkavati ivaydpi satyatvamithyatvayoh paraspara-samuccaye virodkat bibhyatd 
sad-asad~vailaksanyasdrupye^angikdrdcca, Tarangini, p. 26. 
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cannot be contents of consciousness in themselves^ but only in later 
associated forms, Brahman would not be false on that account. 
Again, it is wrong to suppose that, when an object is known, the 
content of that mental state has the same form as the object of 
awareness; for we may know a hare’s horn through a verbal cogni- 
tion without assuming that the mental state has the same form as 
a hare’s horn. The assumption therefore that the content of aware- 
ness must have the same form as its object is wholly invalid. It is 
clearly found to be so in the case of Brahma-knowledge; for no 
awareness can have an infinitude as its content. So to say that an 
awareness has content as an object simply means that it refers 
thereto (tad-visayatvam eva tad-dkaratvani)^. Since this is so, the 
condition of perception that pure consciousness must be reflected 
in the mental state in superimposition upon the physical object 
is wholly unnecessary. Thus the objection, that all that is cognizable 
is on that account false, is invalid. 

To this Madhusudana’s reply is that the pure consciousness, 
which is always self-revealing, is never the content of any aware- 
ness. It only appears to be so in association with the ajndna 
modifications which alone can become the content of knowledge. 
Thus in all circumstances the pure consciousness is self-revealing 
and it can never be the content of itself. Madhusudana would 
admit all the suggested interpretations, of cognizability offered by 
Vyasa-tirtha, excepting the second {phala~vydpyatvdf\ he, how- 
ever, admits that a stricter criticism would require the definition 
to be slightly modified by excluding cognizability through verbal 
cognition {vastutas tu sabddjanya-vrtti-visayatvam eva drsyatvam ) ; 
in this way , though one may be aware of chimerical entities through 
verbal propositions, they would not on that account be called false ; 
for they are absolutely non-existent entities, which cannot be called 
either false or true^. Madhusudana further interprets cognizability 
as that which has a definite formal content {sva-prakdraka-vrtti- 
msayatvam eva drsyatvam). By the term “formal” {sva-prakdraka) 

^ Nyaydmrta^ p. 57. 

^ Hie suggested interpretations of cognizability (drsyatva) as given by 
Vylsa-tirtha are of seven kinds: kim idam drsyatvam; vrtti-vydpyatvam vd; 
phala-vydpyaivam vd; sddhdraiuzm vd; kaddcid-kathamcid'-visayatvam vd; sva- 
vycwahdre svdtirikta-samvid-'antardpeksd-niyatir vd; a-sva-prakasatvant vd. 
Ibid. p. 49. 

® Advcnta-siddhiy p. 268. 
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he means any describable characteristic [sopdkhyah kaidd dharmah) 
and thereby excludes Brahman, which means purity having no 
describable characteristic: on the other hand, even the cognition 
of negations may be described as having the character of negativity. 
The effect of this interpretation is that cognizability is limited to all 
that comes within the purview of relative and pragmatic experience. 
In attempting to clear the meaning of cognizability Madhusudana 
defines it as that which is somehow in relation with pure conscious- 
ness (dd-visayatva). This, being identical with self, is devoid of 
any such two-term relation. In the attempt to classify the meaning 
further, cognizability of things is defined as dependence for revela- 
tion on an alien consciousness {sva-vyavahdre svatirikta-samvid-- 
apeksd-niyati-rupam drsyatvam) or as the character of being other 
than the self-revealing {a-sva-prakdsatva-rupatvam drsyatvam). 
It is clear therefore that an3rthing other than pure consciousness 
depends on pure consciousness for revelation. 

Ramacarya, in attempting to refute Madhusudana, says that 
merely from the knowledge of the concomitance of impurity 
(asuddhatva) and dependent revelation {a-sva-prakdsatva) one 
cannot say that pure consciousness is self-revealed; but such a 
conclusion can be arrived at only when it is known that pure 
consciousness has no impurity in it. Again, the concomitance of 
dependent revelation and impurity can be known only when their 
opposites, “purity and “self-revealingness,” are known to coexist 
with pure consciousness; thus the knowledge of concomitance of 
pure consciousness with self-revealingness and that of impure 
consciousness with dependent revelation are mutually independent. 
There is therefore no way in which it can be asserted that only pure 
consciousness is self-revealing^. The other reason adduced for 
falsehood is that the world-appearance is false because it is material. 
Now what is this materiality? Its character is given as “non- 
knower’’ (ajmtrtva), “ignorance” {ajndnatva), as “non-self- 
revealing” (a-sva-prakasaiva), or “non-self.” If the first meaning 
of materiality be accepted, then it may be pointed out that according 

^ na tavad a-sva-prakasaivasuddhatvayor vydpya^vydpaka-bhdva-grahamd- 
trena stiddhe sva~prakdsatd paryavasyati kintu suddhe asva-prakdiatva-vydpa^ 
kasya asuddhatvasya vydvrttdu jndtdydm eva. tathd ca vydpaha-vyatireka- 
grakdrtkam avasyam suddha-jndnam. kimcasva-prakdsatvdsuddhatvayor vyd^ 
pya-vyapaka-bhava-graho pi tadubhayavyatirekayoh suddhatva-svaprakdiatvayoh 
suddhe sahacdra-grahe saty eveti ghatia-kuti-prabhdta-vrttdntah. Taranginl^ p. 31- 
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to the Sahkarites the ego is false, and yet it is the knower; the pure 
consciousness, which according to the Sankarites is the only reality, 
is not itself the knower. If it is suggested that pure consciousness 
may be regarded as the knower through false assumption, then it 
may well be said that false assumption would validate any false 
reasoning, and that would be of no avail. Even the body appears as 
the knower when one says, “I, the white man, know,” yet on that 
account the body cannot be regarded as the knower. The second 
interpretation, which defines materiality as ignorance {ajndna)^ 
cannot be held; for phenomenal knowledge is partly true and partly 
false. Again, it may in this connection be asked whether the know- 
ledge of the self {dttnan) has any content or not. If it has, then that 
content must necessarily be the object of a cognizing activity, and 
it is impossible that the cognizing activity of the self should direct 
its activity towards the self. If it is urged in reply that the self has 
no activity to be directed to itself, but the fact that it is distinguished 
as self is its cognition of itself, the obvious reply to this is that the 
cognition of all .things is nothing more than the fact that they are 
distinguished in their specific characters. If again the knowledge 
of the self has no content, then it is no knowledge at all. If any 
knowledge be admitted which does not illuminate any object, then 
even a jug can be called knowledge. Therefore, if materiality be 
defined as ajndna or ignorance, then even the self would for the 
above reasons be ajndna. In this connection it may well be re- 
membered that knowledge requires both the object and the knower : 
there cannot be any experience without the experiencer and the thing 
experienced. Again, if the self be regarded as mere knowledge, 
it may well be asked whether that knowledge is right knowledge 
or illusion. If the former, then, since the modifications of the avidyd 
are known by the self, these would be true. It cannot be the latter, 
because there is no defect associated with the self. Neither can the 
self be regarded as bliss: for the phenomenal enjoyment of worldly 
objects is not admitted as bliss, and there is no way in which the 
degrees of pleasure or bliss which may lead ultimately to the highest 
bliss can be admitted; for, once a degree of pleasure is admitted, an 
extraneous element naturally creeps in. Thus falsity of the world on 
the ground that it is material is unacceptable in any sense of the termb 

^ This argument that the world is false on account of its materiality is 
adduced in the Tattva-suddhu 
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To this MadhusHdana^s reply is that the second and third 
interpretations of materiality, i.e., that which is ignorance is 
material or that which is non-self is material, would be quite 
suitable. In finding fault with Vyisa-tirtha’s exposition of knowledge 
Madhusudana says that, if knowledge be defined as that which 
illuminates an object, then even during emancipation objects would 
be illuminated, which is impossible; the relation of knowledge to 
objects is extraneous and therefore illusory. If it is objected that, if no 
objects are revealed during release, then even bliss is not revealed, and 
in that case no one would care to attain release, the reply is that the 
emancipated state is itself bliss and there is no separate manifestation 
of bliss as obtainable therein. The association of an object is per- 
ceivable only in sense-knowledge ; in the knowledge of the self there 
is no association with the senses, and it is unreasonable to demand 
that even then objects should be manifested in knowledge. When it 
is said that self is of the nature of immediate knowledge, the sugges- 
tion that then it must be either valid or erroneous is unacceptable. 
For the exclusive classification of knowledge as valid or invalid 
applies to ordinary experienced knowledge. But the self as knowledge 
is like the indeterminate knowledge that is neither valid nor invalid. 

Ramacarya, however, says that, if the association of knowledge 
with objects be extraneous, then at the time of the dawn of ultimate 
knowledge the self should not be regarded as its object. If it is said 
that this is only so in the case of perceptual knowledge, where pure 
consciousness is reflected through the vrtti of the form of the object, 
then the connection of the knowledge with the object would be 
false ; for in that case the necessity of vrtti and the reflection of con- 
sciousness through it would have to be admitted at the dawn of the 
knowledge of the self in the ultimate stage. The relation of the 
object to knowledge therefore cannot be extraneous and therefore 
false. In reply to Madhusudana’s statement that, just as according 
to the Naiyayikas, though universals and individuals are mutually 
correlated, yet in the state of ultimate dissolution the universals 
remain even though there are no individuals, so there may be a 
state where there is knowledge, but no object; for the sphere of 
knowledge is wider than that of knowdedge with objects. Rama- 
carya says that even in the state of pralaya, where there is no 
individual, the knowledge of the universals has the individuals 
within it as its constituents. Again, the association of objects with 
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knowledge does not mean that the objects produce knowledge, but 
that knowledge is associated with the objects. Again, if the associa- 
tion with the object be regarded as meaning “necessarily produced 
by objects/’ or if it necessarily means “in whichever place or at 
whichever time this object exists there is knowledge,” then the 
Sahkarites would not be able to affirm the unity of the soul For, 
since the unity exists in Brahman, it could not be generated by the 
individual soul. And again, if it is affirmed that, whenever there is 
unity with Brahman, there is unity with the soul, then, since the 
Bra Wan is always one, all individual souls will be emancipated; 
it will also be impossible to determine the unity of individual souls 
and the unity of Brahman. So the objects do not generate the 
determinate knowledge, but are associated with it. 

It is argued that whatever is limited and finite is false; now this 
limitation may be by time or space or by other entities {paricchin- 
natvam api desatah kdlato vastuto vd). Now as to this Vyasa-tirtha 
says that time and space cannot be limited by time and space and 
this is so much the case that even the supreme reality, the Brahman, 
is often spoken of as existing always and everywhere; time and 
space are thus universal characteristics and cannot be denied of 
others or of themselves. Thus the observation of Vacaspati, that 
whatever does not exist in some places and in some time is on that 
account absent everywhere and always, and that what is existent 
must always and everywhere be so {yat sat tat sadd sarvatra sad 
eva,.Jathd cayat kaddcit kutracid asat tat sadd sarvatra asadeva)y 
is wholly invalid; for, if by non-existence at some particular time 
existence at any other time can be invalidated, then by existence at 
that time non-existence at other times may also be invalidated. 
It is as good logic to say that, because it will not exist then, there- 
fore it does not exist now, as to say that, because it exists now, it 
must exist then^. Again, what is meant by spatial limitation? If it 
means non-association with all bodies {sarva-murttdsamyogitvam) 
or the non-possession of the supreme measure {parama-mahat- 
parmidndrmdhiharanatvarri)y then even Brahman is so; for He is 
untouchable {asangd) and He has no measure as His quality; if it 
means possession of limited measure (partmdna)^ then parimdna or 
“measure,” being a quality, cannot belong to a quality; so qualities 
would not be limited {guna-karmadau gundnanglkdrdt). Again, 
1 Nyayamrtay p. 79. 
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temporal limitation cannot be associated with negation as other- 
ness” ; fotj if the limitation as otherness be denied at any time, then 
all things in the world wmuld be one. Now limitation by other 
entities (which is the third definition of limitation) means ‘‘dif- 
ference” (bhinnaiva); but such a limitation (according to the 
Sankarites) is absent in the world of everyday experience; for they 
deny the reality of difference. Again, difference from falsehood 
exists also in the self: therefore the argument of Anandabodha, 
that whatever things exist divided (vibhaktatvdt) are on that account 
false, is invalid. It is, again, wrong to suppose that the unlimited 
nature of being consists in the fact that it alone remains universal, 
whereas everything else changes and must therefore be considered 
to be imposed upon it, since, when we say “a jug exists,” “a jug 
moves,” the jug seems to remain unchanged, while its verb changes, 
as “exists” and “moves.” As “many” is associated with “one,” 
So “one” also is associated with “many”; so nothing can be made 
of the argument that what remains constant is unlimited and valid 
and what is changeful is false. 

To this Madhusudana’s reply is that, since the Sahkarites do 
not admit universals, it is wrong to suppose that in all cases of the 
existence of a cow there is something like the cow-universal which 
persists, and, if that is not so, then the only other explanation is that 
it is the individuals that come and go and are imposed upon the 
persistent experience of being, which alone is therefore real. Now, 
again, it may be argued, the Brahman, as being, is always covered by 
ajndna ; it has no distinguishable form, and so it is wrong to think 
that Brahman is manifested as being in our experience of the world- 
objects. To this the reply is that Brahman is itself not covered by 
ajndna (sad-^dtmand na brahmano muldjndnend-vrtatvam) : it is only 
by the limitations of the specific forms of world-objects that its 
nature is hidden ; when the obstacles of these specific forms are broken 
by the function of the vrtti modification of the mind, the Brahman 
underlying these objects manifests itself as pure being. It cannot be 
objected that Brahman, as such a pure being, has no visual charac- 
teristics and therefore cannot be perceived by the eye; for Brahman 
is 'not perceivable by any of the senses or by any specific sense^. 

^ na ca rupadi-hlnataya caksu^atvady^anupapattift hadhika iti vdcyam, prati’- 
niyatendriya-grahyesv eva rUpddy-apeksd-myamdt sarvendriya’-^grahya^ tu sad- 
rupam brahma ndto rupddi-kfnatve'pi cak^usatvddy anupapattib sattvdydh parair 
apt sarvendriya-grakyatva-abhyupagamat ca, Advaita-siddhi, p. 3 1 8." 
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Ramacarya in reply says that the universal (as “cow”) has to 
be accepted; for otherwise how can the so-called universal as being 
be sometimes manifested as cow and at other times as other 
objects? Again, it is wrong to say that Brahman is not in itself 
covered by the avidya- for it is said that, even when the being- 
aspect is revealed, the aspect as bliss may still remain covered; 
then, since being and bliss must be one (for otherwise the monism 
would fail), the veil must also be over the being-aspect as well. 
Again, as Brahman has no form and no characteristic, it cannot be 
said to be grasped by all the senses {atyantam avyakta-svabhavasya 
brahmanas cak^r-adi-sarvendriyagrahyatve mandtihavatf- . 

The argument that falsehood consists in the non-existence of 
the whole in the parts is attacked by Vyasa-tirtha. He says that, so 
far as concerns the view that, because part and whole are identical, 
therefore the whole cannot be dependent on the part, he has no 
objection. If the whole is not dependent upon anything else and 
not on its parts either, then it may not be dependent on anything 
at dl; but it cannot on that account be called false. But it may be 
pointed out that perception shows that the whole is dependent on 
the parts and rests in them, and therefore on the evidence of per- 
ception its non-existence in the parts cannot be admitted. The 
question arises whether “non-existence” or “negation” is valid 
or invalid: if it is valid, then monism breaks down, and, if it is 
inv^d, then non-existence is denied, which will be in favour of 
Vyasa-tirtha. Now it caimot be urged that the existence of negation 
cannot be fatal to monism: for negation includes position as a 
coMtituent. Again, Brahman is denoted by the term advitlya 
{ devoid of any second ”) ; this involves a negation, and, if negation 
K mvahd, then its demolition of Brahman will also be invalid. 

urther, the denial of a second to Brahman may mean a denial not 
only of positive entities, but of negative entities also; positivity 
A - "negative of the negative. Also, if negation is 

admitted, then, since one of its forms is “otherness,” its admission 
means the admission of otherness and hence of duality. Moreover 
It would be difficult for the Sankarites to describe the nature of 
negation; for, if no positive entities can be described, it goes with- 
out saying that it will be still more difficult to describe negative 
entities. Moreover, not only is the non-existence of the whole in 

^ Tarar^i^^ p. 52. 
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the parts contradicted by perceptual experience, but it is opposed to 
reason also; for, since the whole cannot be subsistent anywhere 
else, if it is not admitted to be subsistent in the parts, its very nature 
is inexplicable {anydsainamtasydmiitvam eiaUiantu-samavetatvam 
vind na yuhtamf. 

Again, the view that, since without knowledge nothing is 
revealed, the so-called things are nothing but knowledge, is wrong; 
for the things are experienced not as being themselves knowledge, 
but as those things of which we have knowledge {.ghatasya jndnam 
iti hi dhtk na in ghaio jndnam iti). 

In reply to the above Madhusudana says that, since the ex- 
perience of cause and effect cannot be explained without assuming 
some difference between them, such a difference must be admitted 
for practical purposes, in spite of the fact that they are identical. 
Discussion regarding the validity or invalidity of negation is 
brushed aside by Madhusudana as being out of places Again, the 
opposition of perception is no objection; for perception is often 
illusory. Also, the objection that, if the whole, which is not else- 
where, is also not in the parts, its existence is inexplicable, is 
invalid; for, though the whole may not exist in the parts as an 
independent entity, it may still be there as identical with the material 
cause, the parts; for being materially identical {etaUsamavetaivd) 
with anything does not necessarily follow from a denial of its 
negation therein ; for, if it were so, then all such qualities as are devoid 
of negative instances (being on that account present in it) would 
be materially identical with the thing^. But what really determines 
a thing’s material identity with another thing is that the former’s 
negation-prior-to-existence {prdg-abhdva) must be in it {Mntu 
etan-nistha--ptdg-ahhdva-pratiyogitvdd aikyam). The objection of 
Vyasa-tirtha, that a cloth can have its negation in threads only when 
such threads are not its constituent parts, is invalid, for the very 
reason that what determines material identity is the existence of the 
prior-to-existence negation {prdg-abhdva-praiiyogitva) of the whole 
in the part or of the effect in the cause, and therefore it is not proper 
to say that a cloth can non-exist only in such threads as are not 

^ iatha ca amsitva-rupa-hetor etat^tantU’‘m§t^atyantahhdva’-pmiiyQgitva- 
rupa-sddkyena virodhab. Nydydmrta-prakdiaf p. 86. 

^ etannistfiGiyantdhkdva-pratiyogitvam hi etatsamamtatve prctyqjakafp. na 
hhavatif paramate kevaldmayi-dharma-matrasya etatsamcwetat'vdpatuh. 

Advaita-siddhif p. 324. 
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constituents of it: for the condition of the non-existence of the 
cloth in the threads is not the fact of the threads not being a con- 
stituent of the cloth, but the absence of the prior-to-existence 
negation of the cloth in the threads. 

An objection is urged by Vyasa-tirtha that for the self-same 
reasons on account of which the world is called false Brahman as 
well may be regarded as false; for Brahman is the substratum of all 
our experience and therefore may be regarded as false. As to this 
Madhusudana says that, so far as Brahman is associated with 
ajndna, it is false, but, so far as it is beyond our practical experience, 
it is real. Moreover, if no ground-reality be admitted, then, the 
whole world-appearance being an illusion, we shall be landed in 
pure nihilism. Again, the objection that Brahman, being different 
from non-existent entity, is like the conch-shell-silver, which also, 
though not real, is different from non-existent entity, cannot be 
maintained. For difference from non-existent entity is difference 
from that which cannot appear anywhere as existent, and that alone 
is different from it which appears somewhere as an existent entity; 
but this cannot apply to Brahman, since pure Brahman does not 
appear anywhere as an existent entity. 

Vyasa-tlrtha, after adopting a number of tentative definitions of 
being, finds fault with them all, and says that, in whatever way being 
may be defined by the Sankarites, that would be applicable in the 
same manner to the being of the world. Briefly speaking, the 
definition of being comes to be '‘that which at all times and in 
all places cannot be denied’* {sarva-de$a-’kdla-sambandhi--nisedha- 
praiiyogitvam sattvam). It may also be defined as that which, 
being different from non-being, is not a false imposition, or as that 
which at some time or other is directly and rightly felt as existing 
{mtitva-prakdraka-pramdnam prati kadadd saksad-msayatvatn). 

In reply to the above attempt at a definition of being by 
Vyasa-tirtha, Madhusudana says that our perceptual experience is 
absolutely illegitimate in discerning truth as distinguished from 
falsehood or as opposed to it^. Truth and falsehood being mutually 
related, all attempts at defining them by mutual opposition become 
circular, and therefore illegitimate; definitions of being which refer 
in ^some way or other to the experience of being as such are also 

^ cakp£rSdy»adhyak$a-yogya^mtthyatva^virodki'~satvaanirukte}t. 

Advaita-'SiddMf pp. 333-4. 
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false, as they involve the very concept of being which is tc be 
defined. It is also wrong to say that the world has as much reality 
of the same order as that of Brahman; for falsehood and reality 
cannot have the same order of being. The being of Brahman is of 
the nature of one pure luminous consciousness, and it is clear that 
the material world cannot have that order of being. Now falsehood 
is defined as non-existence at all times and places (sarva-destya- 
traikdlika-nisedha-pratiyogtivam); reality is its opposite. Sense- 
perception can never bring to us such a negation, and therefore it 
also cannot bring to us the opposite of negation, i.e., reality. The 
fact that some things are perceived to exist somewhere at some time 
is irrelevant; for even a false appearance may have such a temporary 
perceptual existence. There is a Nyaya view to the effect that there 
is a special mode of presentation of universals {sdmdnya-pratyd-- 
satti)y by which all the individuals that come under such tiniversals 
are presented in consciousness, and that it is by this means alone 
that inductive generalization leading to deductive inference is 
possible. On this view the contention is that, though all negations 
of an entity at all times and places may not be visually perceived, 
they may be presented to consciousness by the above means of 
presentation, and, if they are thus presented to consciousness, their 
negation, viz., the reality, may also be perceived. 

Madhusudana’s reply to this is, that there is no such special 
mode of presentation of universals by which all the individuals 
associated with them are also present in consciousness, i.e., there 
is no such sdmdnya-pratydsatti as is admitted by the Nyayayikas. 
He then indulges in a polemic against such a sdmdnya-pratydsatti 
and tries to show that deductive inferences are possible through the 
association of the special characteristics of the universals as de- 
termining the concomitance^ ; thus, if there is no sdfndnya-pratydsatti 
and if all the negations at all times and places cannot be presented 
to consciousness, their opposite, reality, cannot be perceived either. 

The reply of Ramacarya is that, though such negations at all 
times and aU places may not be perceived by the sense,s, yet there 

^ vydpU~wtfti~prcLkare^ va pak§adharmata~jnSnasya heiuta; mdhana^ya eva 
dhUrno dhumatvena vydpti-smrti-vifayo bkavaii, dhUmatvena parvatSya-dhUma-- 
jnSnatfi cdpijatamy tac ca sSmdnya^lcik^anxirri vinaiva^ tdvataiva amaniti^siddhek; 

. . *pTutiyogitdfvctcch6dcdici‘‘PTcikdfCLkcL-‘jndiidui eva. t€it-sciMbha!ven£i t c sd-^th f r i p 
sakala’-pratiyogi-Jndnadctnik^ah samdnya-pratyQsatty ampay<^dt. 

Advcdta-siddhiy pp. 338, 341. 
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is no reason why their opposite, reality, cannot be perceived; when 
one sees a jug, one feels that it is there and nowhere else. One 
perceives the objects negated and not the negation itself*-. He 
further says that, though sdmdnya-pratydsatti may not be admitted, 

* yet the unperceived negations may be known by inference, and thus 
the objection of Madhusudana that, unless sdmdnya-pratydsatii is 
admitted, such negations cannot be known and their opposite, 
reality, cannot be perceived either, is doubly invalid^. 

Madhusudana farther says that the testimony of the testifying 
consciousness (sdkst) in experience reveals only present entities, 
and in that way the world-objects are relatively real. But the testi- 
fying consciousness cannot in any way show whether they will be 
contradicted in future or not; the testifying consciousness is thus 
incapable of defying a future denial of world-experience, when the 
Brahma-knowledge is attained. 

Vyasa-tirtha had objected to the Vedanta thesis that there is 
one Being, self-identical with pure consciousness, on which all the 
so-called forms of object and content of knowledge are imposed, 
pointing out that the mere fact that one experiences that a jug 
exists does not prove that the jug is imposed upon the pure being; 
for pure existence can never be perceived and all the characteristics, 
including false appearances, may also be considered to have the 
same existential character as existence itself. 

Madhusudana’s simple reply is that instead of admitting a 
number of individual entities it is much better to admit one con- 
stant being on which the various forms of objects are imposed. The 
assertion of Vyasa-tirtha that perceptual evidence is by its very 
nature stronger than inference, which is slow in establishing itself 
on account of the various conditions that it has to depend on, is 
objected to by Madhusudana, who says that, when perceptual 
evidence is contradicted by inference and scriptural testimony (e.g., 
as in the perception of the small dimensions of planetary bodies), 
it is the former that is negated. So perception has also to depend 
for its validity on its non-contradiction and other means of proof, 
and the other means of proof have no more to depend on perception 
than perception on them. So all these means of proof, being rela- 
tively dependent, are of inferior validity to the Vedic testimony, 
which, not being a man-made document, has naturally an inalien- 

^ Tara^My p. 6i. 2 5^. 
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able claim to validity. It is well known that perception through one 
sense, say the visual, has often to be woven together with perception 
through other senses, e.g., the tactile, for arriving at valid ex- 
perience offsets, as in the perception “fire is hot.*’ Thus perceptual 
evidence has no right of superior validity by reason of being per- 
ceptible, though it may be admitted that in certain spheres percep- 
tion may dispel an ignorance which is not removed by inference^. 
The objection that an inferential evidence, because it establishes 
itself slowly (on account of its dependence on many facts), is of 
inferior validity to perception because this comes quicker is invalid; 
for validity depends upon proper examination and discovery of 
faultlessness and not on mere quickness. Moreover, since there are 
many scriptural texts declaring the oneness of all, which cannot be 
justified except on the assumption of the falsity of the world, and 
since such an admission would not take away from perception its 
natural claim to validity in the relative sphere, a compromise may 
well be effected by allowing perceptual validity to remain uncon- 
trolled in the relative sphere and admitting the scriptural validity 
of oneness in the absolute sphere. 

Again, Vyasa-tirtha urges that, since inference and scriptural 
testimony both depend on visual and auditory perception, it will 
be wrong to think that the former could invalidate the latter. If 
perception is not valid in itself, then all inference and scriptural 
testimony would be invalid, since their data are supplied by 
perception. 

To this Madhusudana’s reply is that the scriptural testimony 
does not challenge the data supplied by perception, but challenges 
their ultimate validity, which can never be supplied by perceptual 
experience^. The bare fact that one knowledge springs up because 
it was preceded by another is no reason why it is to be less valid; 
the judgement “this is not silver, but conch-shell** is not less valid 
because it could not have come into being unless there had been 
a previous error with the perception of conch-shell as silver. It is 
said that the validity of sense-evidence is determined by a critical 
examination depending on correspondence. To this Madhusudana’s 


hi vaMharmya’-mdtram siddham. Advaita-siddhi^ P*355* 

® yat-svarupam upayujyate tanna bddhyaU, badhyate ca tdtoikatvdkdrah, sa 
ca nopqjivyate kdranatve tasydpravesdt. Ibid. p. 363. 
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reply is that, so far as concerns the validity of an awareness accor- 
ding to correspondence, the Sahkarites have nothing to say against 
it. What he challenges is that the ultimate validity or ultimate 
non-contradiction cannot be revealed by any critical examination. 
It is again argued that, if perception is invalid, the knowledge of 
concomitance arrived at through it is invalid, and therefore all 
inference is invalid. This is, however, wrong; for even by a false 
reasoning a right inference may be possible; from an illusory 
reflection it is possible to infer the existence of the thing reflected. 
Moreover, falsity of the evidence (inferential or perceptual) does not 
imply the falsity of the thing known; so the objection that, if per- 
ception is not regarded as valid, then all knowledge becomes invalid, 
is illegitimate. 

Vyasa-tirtha urges that, if perceptual testimony can be contra- 
dicted in any place by inference, then any and every inference can 
contradict perception, and fire can be regarded as cold and a hare 
as having a horn, which is impossible. 

To this Madhusudana’s reply is that not any and every in- 
ference can be regarded as superior to perception, since it is well 
known that an illegitimate inference leads to no valid conclusion. 
The instances which have been adduced by Vyasa-ttrtha are in- 
stances of illegitimate inferences, the fallacy of which is apparent. 
It is never admitted by anyone that an illegitimate inference is 
stronger than perception; but it also cannot be denied that there 
are many instances of illegitimate perception which are rightly 
denounced by right inferences. 

Vyasa-tirtha further says that the science of mlmdmsa itself 
admits in various places the superior validity of perception, and 
recommends a twisting interpretation of such scriptural passages 
as are not in harmony with perception. The scriptural text, “ That art 
thou,"’ is directly contradicted in perceptual experience, and there- 
fore should be so interpreted as not to come into conflict therewith. 

To this Madhusudana’s reply is that it is indeed true that certain 
scriptural passages which deal with ordinary mundane affairs 
are thus brought into harmony with experience and are some- 
times interpreted in accordance with perception; but that is no 
reason why those texts which refer to ultimate experience and 
which do not refer to the accessory details of sacrifices should also 
be subordinate to perception. 
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Vyasa-tirtha says that it is wrong to suppose that perception is 
invalidated by inference or scriptural testimony; what happens in 
the case of perceptual illusions is that in both cases perception is 
vitiated by various types of defects, the presence of which is also 
known by perception. 

To this Madhusudana’s simple reply is that the presence of 
defects cannot be known by perception itself, and that most cases 
of illusory perception are invalidated by stronger inference. When 
it is said that the moon is no bigger than a foot the illusory percep- 
tion is no doubt due to the defect of the long distance, but that this 
is so can be known only by an inference based upon the observation 
of the diminution of sizes in trees on distant hill-tops. Thus, though 
there are cases in which one perception invalidates another, there 
are also cases in which an inference invalidates a perception. 

A question arises whether the present perception of the world- 
appearance may ultimately be contradicted; but to this Vyasa-tirtha 
says that such a fear of future contradiction may invalidate even that 
knowledge which contradicts this perception. Ordinarily the 
waking experience contradicts dream-experience, and, if waking 
experience be also contradicted, then there would be nothing to 
contradict dream-experience. In this way it will be difficult to find 
an instance of false experience. The knowledge that contradicts the 
illusory perception comprehends within it things which are not 
known at the time of illusory perception (e.g., the knowledge of the 
conch-shell which was not present at the time of perception of 
illusory shell-silver). But it cannot be urged that the knowledge 
that would contradict world-experience would have the specific 
nature of not being comprehended within the knowledge of world- 
appearance. Again, a knowledge that contradicts another know- 
ledge must have a content; contentless knowledge has no opposition 
to false cognitions, yet Brahma-knowledge is regarded as content'- 
ll. Moreover, contradiction is possible only there, where a defect 
is, and that defect lies with the Sankarites, who give a monistic 
interpretation of scriptural texts. Again, if the monistic experience 
is certified by monistic texts, the dualistic experience is also certified 
by dualistic texts, and a knowledge that would contradict and 
negate the world-experience would involve a duality by the very 
fact of such negation. Moreover, the last experience which would 
contradict the world-experience, being itself an experience, would 
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be equally liable to contradiction; and, if uncontradicted experience 
be also doubted as being liable to contradiction, then there would 
be no end to such doubts. 

Madhusudana, in reply to the above objection of Vyasa-tirtha, 
emphasizes the point that it is no essential character of a knowledge 
that contradicts another that it should have a content; what is 
essential here is that a right knowledge should be grounded in the 
realization of the reality and thereby negate the false knowledge. 
It is also wrong to think that, when Brahma-knowledge negates 
world-appearance, an affirmation of duality is involved; for the 
Brahma-toowledge is of the very nature of reality, before which the 
falsehood, which has only appearance and no existence, naturally 
dissolves away. He farther says that doubts regarding validity can 
only arise when it is known that there are defects; but, since there 
can be no defects in Brahma-knowledge, no doubts can arise. The 
assertion of Vyasa-tirtha that, if the world-appearance is false, then 
it is wrong to speak of the self as being of the nature of pure bliss 
on the ground that the experience of dreamless sleep reveals such 
a blissful state, is unwarranted, because the nature of self as blissful 
is known directly from scriptural testimony, and the experience of 
dreamless sleep is consistent with it. 


Nature of Knowledge. 

Vyasa-tirtha argues that, if the reasons, cognizability, etc., are 
supposed to indicate the falsity of the world-appearance and if they 
are applied to the inferential apparatus, then they also are false; 
and, if they are not false, then all the world-appearance is false, and 
the argument for the falsity of the world is fallacious. Vyasa-tirtha 
says further that, if the Sankarite be asked to explain the nature of 
true reality, he will naturally be liable to confusion. It cannot be 
regarded as an object of awareness, because chimerical entities are 
also objects of awareness; it cannot be described as direct aware- 
ness, because then it would not belong to any eternal and transcen- 
dental entities which are unperceiving, and the world-appearance 
also, which is directly perceived, would not be false, and the in- 
ference, e.g., of fire based upon an illusory perception of the reason 
(e.g., the water-vapour in a lake), would also be true. Knowledge 
does not contribute to the existence of things all their properties ; 
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even if fire is not known as fire, it can bum all the same. Thus 
existence does not depend upon any kind of awareness. It is 
also wrong to define reahty as practical behaviour; for, unless the 
nature of world-appearance is known, the nature of practical 
behaviour is not known. The world as such must be either existent 
or non-existent, and there is no other third way of subsistence; 
the non-existence of the world cannot be proved by any existent 
proof, because existence and non-existence are opposed to each 
other; nor can it be proved by non-existent proofs, simply because 
they are non-existent. There cannot be any being such that it exists 
in common with non-being and ultimate being^. 

Madusudana says that the false may be distinguished from the 
true by exactly the same kind of considerations which lead the 
opponent to distinguish between the perception of the blueness of 
the sky and the ordinary objects of experience such as a jug, a rope, 
etc. The nature of reality that has been conceded to the world- 
appearance is that it is not contradicted by anything other than 
Brahma-knowledge. 

Vyasa-tirtha points out that the contention of the Sankarites that 
there cannot be any relation between knowledge and its contents is 
borrowed from the Buddhists, who consider awareness and its 
objects to be the same. The Sankarites hold that, if the objects are 
considered to be real, then it is difficult to show how there can be 
any relation between knowledge and the objects revealed by it; for 
the two accepted relations of contact and inseparable inherence 
{samavdya) cannot hold between them. The relation of objectivity 
is also too obscure to be defined; and therefore it must be admitted 
that the relation between knowledge and the objects is wholly 
illusory. 

To this Vyasa-tirtha replies that, though all objects are regarded 
by the Sankarites as illusorily imposed upon the one supreme per- 
ceiver, the Brahman, yet for explanation of specific cognitions of 
specific individuals, sense-contact, leading to the rise of different 
perceptions of different individuals, is admitted by them. The 
Sankarites are not idealists to the same extent as the Buddhists are. 
Even if it be admitted that pure consciousness may appear different 
under various conditions, yet there is no reason why the world- 

^ ndpi sat-traydnugatam sat-dvaydnugatam vd satva-sdmdnyam tantram. 
Nydydmrta, p. 174. 
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objects skoiiid be considered as impositions upon pure conscious- 
ness. Even the admission of the world-objects as illusory imposi- 
tions does not help us very much; for there cannot be any know- 
ledge of these world-objects without the cognitive function {vrtti) 
of the mind. Again, if all world-objects are illusory impositions, 
then it is meaningless to put into the modus operandi of the perceptual 
process a reflection of the pure consciousness through its specific 
functions, or into the specific cognitive senses the consciousness 
imderlying the objects^. The mere fact that neither contact nor 
inseparable relation can be of any avail does not necessarily imply 
that perceptual forms are all illusory; for, if there is an actual 
experience, then relations have naturally to be imagined to explain 
the situation^. Again, if it be admitted for argument’s sake that 
there is no way of proving the validity of the assumption of a rela- 
tion between knowledge and its object, yet that would not prove 
the falsity of the objects themselves ; what it would do at the utmost 
would be to deny the validity of relations subsisting between know- 
ledge and its objects. Again, if the Sahkarite finds no difficulty in 
admitting the relation of the pure consciousness to the vrttiy why 
does he find any difficulty in admitting such a relation to the 
objects^? Even if the world-objects be regarded as indescribable, 
yet their existence may be regarded as being indescribable in the 
same way as that of Brahman. The Sahkarite has also to admit the 
existence of the objective world and to offer explanations for the 
way in which it is perceived. The only difference of this view from 
that of the realists is that, while the Sahkarite considers the objects 
to be ultimately false, the realist considers them to be real; and the 
same reason that leads the Sahkarites to consider them as having a 
higher order of reality than the merely illusory leads the realists 
to consider them as ultimately real^. The Brahman itself is in a 
sense as indescribable as the world-objects^. Things, so far as they 

1 HydySmrtOy p. 191. 

* Ibid, p. 193: pramita-vastvanusare^ hi prakriya kalpyd na tu sva-kalpita- 
prakriyanttrodhena pramita--tydgah. 

® yadriam vi$ayatvam te vrttirn praii ddatmanah 

tadTsarn vi^ayatoam rne drsyasyapi driam prati. Ibid, p, 205 a, 

^ tava sa dkarah sad-vUakfonah mama tu sanniti anirucyamdno^pi sa tavc 
yena mSnena aprdtibhdsikah tenaiva mama tdtviko*stu. Ibid, p. 205. 

® Mdrk tat pratyag iti cettadfit drg iti dvayam 

yatra na prasaraty etat pratyag ity^avadharaya 
iti brahma:^ api ditrnmipatvasya uktatvdc ca. Ibid, p. 206 a. 
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are known and so far as they have certain common characteristics, 
can well be described, though in their unique nature each of them 
has such peculiarities that they cannot be properly defined and 
expressed. Each human face may be well known by the uncontra- 
dicted testimony of our senses ; but still it cannot be described with 
its own specific and peculiar characteristics^. So it is difficult to 
describe the specific nature of Brahman as the identity of pure 
being, bliss and consciousness; yet its reality is not denied. The 
same is the case with the world-objects, and, though they are 
indescribable in their specific natures, yet their reality cannot be 
denied^. 

Madusudana generally passes over many of the points of objec- 
tion raised by Vyasa-tirtha; one of these points is that relations are 
grasped directly and that there is no incongruity in thinking that, 
if relations cannot be mediated, they can yet be grasped directly by 
the senses. Madhusudana’s contention is that, if relations be 
described as self-subsistent, then they cannot be explained and 
must therefore be regarded as false. Vyasatirtha now refers to the 
Sankarite account of perception, and says that in their view the 
objects are supposed to be there and the veil over them is removed 
by the mind {flntahkarand) transforming itself into the form of the 
object; he says also, that, if this is so, then the objects of perception 
cannot be regarded as mental. If the objects were merely mental, 
the application of the sense-organs would be unnecessary for their 
perception; in dreams mental objects are “perceived,” but the 
visual organs are not exercised. The difference between the 
ordinary practical experience of the world and that of dreams is 
only that the former is longer in duration, and so, if in. dream- 
experience the mental objects can be perceived without the exercise 
of the visual organ, there is no reason why the world-objects also 
cannot be perceived in the same way. Moreover, in the case of 
non-perceptual cognition {paroksajMna) the Sankarites themselves 
admit that the objects are illuminated without any direct operation 
of antalAarana^ in association with the senses, involving an actual 

^ tasmdt pramitasya ittham iti mrvaktum 

asakyatvam pratipuru^a-mukham spaftd-‘Vddhita 
•dr^tidr$tam vilak^amj^satmthdna-^esasya vd 
sattve^py adbkutatvad eva yuktam. Ibid. p. 206. 

^ tasmdt mrvacandyogyasydpi visvasya ikpdt^rddi-TJiddkuryavad brahmavac 
ca prdmdnikatvdd eva sattva-siddheh. Ibid, p, 206. 
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contact with the objects. There is no reason why the same thing 
cannot take place in ordinary perception. The difference of the 
antahkarana transformation in the two cases might equally well 
explain the difference between the perceptual {a-paroksa) and non- 
perceptual {paroksa) cognitions, and for this it is not necessary to 
assume that in one case the antahkarana goes out and in another 
case remains inside. It cannot be held that an immediate intuitive 
character belongs to the antahkarana] for the antahkarana itself 
being non«intuitive and non-self-illuminating by nature, its modi- 
fications also cannot be intuitive or self-illuminating. The mere fact 
that antahkarana has fire elements in it does not make it self- 
illuminating; for then many objects which are supposed to be made 
up of fire elements would be self-illuminating. Again, it is wrong 
to suppose that the manifestation of consciousness must be non- 
transitive by nature; for, though one may speak of the illumination 
of an object in non-transitive terms, one speaks of knowing in 
transitive terms. If it is not admitted that the transitive or in- 
transitive character of an action is often of a verbal nature, it would 
be difficult for a Sankarite to speak of a modification of antahkarana 
(which is non-transitive) as equivalent to knowing an object. 
Moreover, if it is held that it is only the pure consciousness outside 
the vrtti that is illuminated, then the past, wherein there is no pure 
consciousness manifesting it, could not reveal itself to us; so it is 
wholly unw'arrantable to conceive of an intermediatory means in 
order to explain the relation between knowledge and its objects. 
Even if it be admitted that the antahkarana goes outside the body, 
yet it is difficult to conceive of the nature of pure consciousness, 
which is supposed to illumine the object, either as consciousness 
reflected in the vrtti of antahkarana (as stated by Bharatl-tirtha), or 
as the pure consciousness which is the ground of the appearance of 
objects manifested by the consciousness reflected in the antahka’^ 
raim-vrtti {vrtti-pratibimUta-caitanydbhivyaktam visayddhisthanam 
caitanyam), as supposed by Suresvara .The question is whether con- 
sciousness as manifested in the antahkarana illumines the object or 
whether the ground-consciousness underlying the objects manifests 
the objects. Neither of these views is tenable. The first view is not 
possible because, the consciousness reflected in the antahkarana- 
vrtti being false, it is not possible that the world-objects should be 
imposed on such an illusory entity; the second view is also im- 
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possible; for, if the consciousness reflected in the antaf^ram-vrtti 
be supposed to remove the veil of the object, it may as well be held 
to manifest it, and it is, therefore, unnecessary to suppose that the 
ground-consciousness illumines the object. 

Further, it cannot be admitted that the vrtti assumes the form 
of the gross physical objects; for then it would be as gross and 
material as the objects are. Moreover, the existence of an object 
assumes therewith the existence of the negation of other entities; 
and, if the antahkarana is supposed to take the form of an object, 
it must also assume the negative forms; it is, however, difficult to 
conceive how the antahkarana can be supposed to assume the 
positive and the negative forms at one and the same time. Again, 
following the same supposition in the case of the final intuition, it 
has to be assumed that the antahkaram-vrtti assumes the form of 
Brahman; this, however, has no form, so that the antahkarana-vrtti 
must be supposed to be here both formless and endowed with form 
— ^which is absurd. 

Moreover, it is not legitimate to suppose that it is the conscious- 
ness underlying the finite self (Jwa-caitanya) that reveals the object; 
for, on the supposition that the objects are illusory superpositions 
on pure consciousness or on the consciousness underlying the 
objects, the Safikarite theory fails; for in this case the perceiving 
consciousness, being consciousness underlying the jwa, would be 
different either from pure consciousness or from the consciousness 
underlying the objects, which is supposed to be the basis of the 
illusory creations. The jwa itself, moreover, cannot be regarded as 
the basis of the creation; for it is itself an illusory creation. For the 
same reasons also it cannot be asserted that it is the Brahma- 
consciousness that illumines the object. Thus the Brahman, being 
itself as underlying the objects, an illusory creation, cannot be 
regarded as also illuminating the objects. The pure consciousness 
underlying the objects, being itself veiled by ajudna^ should not 
also be able to manifest itself; and thus all knowledge of objects 
would be impossible. If it is argued that, though the pure con- 
sciousness is veiled, yet the consciousness limited by the object- 
form may be manifested by the vrtti of the antahkarana^ that is not 
correct: for it cannot be admitted that the consciousness limited by 
the object-forms is itself the basis of those object-forms, since that 
would amount to an admission that the object-forms are their own 
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basis, which would be a fallacy of self-dependence {dtmdiraya\ and 
the original contention of the Sahkarites that the objects are 
illusorily imposed upon pure consciousness fails. Moreover, if the 
process of knowledge is admitted to be such that the antahkaram- 
vrtti manifests the pure consciousness as limited by objective forms, 
then the case of final intuition (Brahman-knowledge), where ob- 
jective characteristics are absent, would be inexplicable. Again, the 
Sankarites hold that in deep dreamless sleep the antahkarana is 
dissolved; and, if that were so, which is the consciousness 

limited by a particular antahkaranay would be renewed after each 
dreamless sleep, and thus the fruits of the karma of ontjwa ought 
not to be reaped by the new jwa. The view that the pure con- 
sciousness is reflected through a vrtti is also inadmissible; for 
reflections can happen only between two visible objects. The view 
that consciousness is transformed into a particular state is also in- 
admissible, since by hypothesis consciousness is unchangeable. 
Consciousness being entirely unsupported by an3rthing else 
{andsritatvdt)y the analogy of the relation of universal and par- 
ticular as explaining the conditioning of consciousness is also in- 
admissible. Moreover, if the consciousness underlying thtjiva be 
regarded as manifesting the objects, then, since such a conscious- 
ness always exists in an imveiled form, there is no meaning in 
saying that in effecting its spontaneous manifestation the operation 
of the vrtti is necessary. Also the pure consciousness cannot be 
regarded as being limited by the vrtti just as limitless space is 
supposed to be limited by a jug; for the pure consciousness is all- 
pervading and, as such, it must also pervade the vpti and cannot 
therefore be regarded as being inside it. Neither can the pure 
consciousness be compared with the ray of light manifesting colour ; 
for the ray of light does so only with the help of accessories, whereas 
pure consciousness manifests things by itself. Again, if things are 
manifested spontaneously by the imveiled consciousness {andvrta-- 
cit yadi visaya-prakdsikd\ then, since such a consciousness is in 
touch with objects not only so far as their forms and colours are 
concerned, but also with their other characteristics such as weight, 
these also ought to be illuminated along with qualities such as 
colour, etc. Moreover, the relation of consciousness to the object 
cannot be of the nature of eternal contact, but must be of the nature 
of illusory imposition upon it (consciousness); this being so, the 
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relation of consciousness to the object is already there, since all 
things in the world are imposed upon consciousness. The supposi- 
tion therefore of a wttz as an intermediary is quite uncalled for^. 
Again, if the Brahma-consciousness stands in need of the help of a 
vrtti in order to manifest things, it has no claim to be called by itself 
omniscient. If it is suggested that Brahman, being the material 
cause of all, is competent without the help of any conditions to 
illuminate the world, which is identical with it, then the reply will 
be that, if Brahman be regarded as transforming itself under the 
limitation of objective forms, then such a transformation of the 
limited Brahman does not justify the accepted thesis of the 
Sahkarites that all objects are illusorily imposed on the pure 
consciousness^. It is also not possible to say that it is the pure 
consciousness, unconditioned by any object-form, that forms the 
ground cause; for, if that were so, it could not be called omniscient, 
since omniscience can be affirmed only in relation to object-forms^. 

The supposition that the conception of vrtti is necessary for the 
removal of the veil is also wrong; for such a veil must attach either 
to the pure consciousness or to limited consciousness. The former 
is impossible, since the pure consciousness which forms the basis 
of all appearances is the intuitive perceiver of all ajndna and its 
forms, and as such, being self-luminous, cannot have any veil 
attached to it. The second also is impossible; for without the help 
of the pure consciousness itself would be without any locus 

standi^ and without the ajndna there would be no limited conscious- 
ness and no veil of ajndna. Again, admitting for argument's sake 
that there is a veil of ajndna over the objects, the conception of its 
removal by a vrtti is impossible; for, if the ajndna belongs to the 
individual perceiver, then, if it is destroyed for one individual, it 
remains the same for another; if it belongs to the object, as is sup- 
posed, then, when it is removed by the vrtti of one individual, the 

^ cito visayoparagas t^at satpyogadi'-rupo nasty eva. tasya drsyatoa^prayo- 
jakatvQt kintu tatradhyastatva’-rUpa eveti vdcyam. sa ca vttiyapeksaya ptirvam 
apy asUti Mrjt cito vifc^oparagdrthayd vrttyd. 

Srinivasa^s Nyaydmrta-prakdsa on the Nyaydmrta, p. 236. 

* viHspi-nifthena panridmitoa-riipena sarvopaddnatoena mii^ta-hrtdtmat^k 
sawt^natve tasya kalpitatvenadhispfLdnatvdyogena tatra jagak^aMydsdsambkewdt 
ddhydsika~satpbttndhena prakdsata iti hhceuad^odjhimaUmiyamabhadga'-prascei^ah, 
Ibid, p. 227 a. 

® ndpi suddha-m^tfuim cMi^thdnatvatp. sdrvafnydder viii^ta’-ni^thatvdL 

Ibid, p. 226 fl. 
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object should be manifest to other individuals, so that, when a 
person sees an object, that object should be visible also to other 
persons at other places. Again, is the ajndna to be accepted as one, 
according to the author of the Vivaramiy or as many, according to 
the author of the Ista-siddhi} In the former case, when by one 
right knowledge ajndna is removed, there ought to be immediate 
emancipation. If the ajndna is not removed, then the silver- 
appearance of conch-shell should not have been contradicted, and 
the form of conch-shell could not have been manifested. It cannot 
be said that in the case of the perception of conch-shell through 
negation of the silver-appearance the ajndna is merely dissolved 
(just as a jug is reduced to dust by the stroke of a club, but not 
destroyed), which can only be done through Brahma-knowledge; 
for ajndna is directly opposed to knowledge, and without destroying 
ignorance knowledge cannot show itself. If the ajndna were not 
removed by the knowledge of the conch-shell, then the manifested 
consciousness would have no relation to the conch-shell, and it 
could not have been manifested, and in spite of the contradiction 
the illusion would have remained. Nor can it be suggested that, 
though ajndna may be removed in some parts, it might continue 
in others; for ajndna and consciousness are both partless. Nor can 
it be suggested that, just as by the influence of certain precious 
stones the burning capacity of fire can be stopped, so by the know- 
ledge of the conch-shell the veiling power of avidyd is suspended; 
for the antahkararui^vrtti in the form of the conch-shell, being 
produced through the agency of the visual organ and other 
accessories, cannot be in touch with the pure self, which is devoid 
of all characteristics, and therefore it cannot remove the veiling 
power. If it is suggested that the vrtti of the form of the conch- 
shell is in association with the pure consciousness, under the limited 
form of the conch-shell, and can therefore remove the veil, then 
the underlying pure consciousness ought to be directly intuited. 
Avidyd cannot have the material objects as its support; for they are 
themselves the product of avidyd. So the veiling power of avidyd 
also can have no reference to the material objects, since a veil can 
hide only what is luminous; the material objects, not being 
luminous, cannot be veiled. So there is no meaning in saying that 
the veil of the objects is removed in perception. If, again, it is said 
that the veil has reference to the pure self, as modified by the 
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material characteristic, and not to the material characteristic, then 
with the knowledge of the conch-shell the veil of the conch-shell 
underlying it might be removed, and this ought to bring immediate 
emancipation. If it is suggested that the ajndna which forms the 
substratum of the illusory silver is but a special modified state of a 
root ajndna which forms the material of the conch-shell, then that 
virtually amounts to an assumption of many ajndnas independent 
of one another; and, that being so, it would not necessarily follow 
that the knowledge of the conch-shell could dispel the illusory 
appearance of silver. 

On the view of the author of the Ista-siddhi^ if the existence of 
many ajndnas is admitted, then the question is whether by the 
operation of one mtti only one ajndna is removed or all the ajndnas. 
In the former view the conch-shell could never remain unmani- 
fested even in the case of illusion, since vrtti mamfesting the 
illusory silver would also manifest silver; and on the second view, 
there being infinite ajndnas^ which cannot all be removed, conch- 
shell would never be manifested. This criticism would apply equally 
well to the former view that there is only one root ajndna of which 
there are many states. Again, it is difficult to understand how the 
conch-shell, which has a beginning in time, can be associated with 
beginningless avidyd. Further, if it is urged in reply that the be- 
ginningless avidyd limits the beginningless pure consciousness and 
that later, when other objects are produced, the ajndna appears as 
the veil of pure consciousness limited by those object-forms, the 
reply is that, if the veil associated with pure consciousness is the 
same as the veil associated with consciousness in limited object- 
forms, then, with the knowledge of any of those objects, the veil 
of pure consciousness would be removed, and immediate emancipa- 
tion would result. 

Ramadvaya, the author of the Vedanta-kaumudt, suggests that, 
just as there is an infinite number of negations-precedent-to- 
production (prdg-abhdva), and yet, when anything is produced, 
only one of them is destroyed, or just as, when there is a thunder- 
bolt falling upon a crowd, only one of them may be killed, while 
others may only disperse, so with the rise of knowledge only one 
ajndna may be removed, while others may persist. Vyasa-Urtha 
replies that the analogy is false, since (according to him) negation- 
precedent-to-knowledge is not a veil but merely the absence of the 
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causes of knowledge. Knowledge, moreover, is not the cause of the 
cessation of such negation, but behaves as an independent entity 
so that one knowledge may produce its effects, while the negation- 
precedem-to-production of other cognitions of its class may 
rem^. The presence of a cause produces the effect, but it does not 
involve the condition that for the production of the effect the 
negations-precedent-to-production of aU causes of the same class 
should be removed. In the case of the Vedantists, since the vrtti 
removes the veil of one ajndna, there may still be other ajnana-veih 
to suspend the operation of cognition. On the view that darkness 
IS absence of light, darkness is not a veil of objects, but merely 
absence of the conditions of light; nor is light supposed in its 
^ration to destroy darkness, but directly to produce iUumination. 

^ki^s, also, should not be regarded as negation of individual 
light, but as absence of light in general; so that, even if there is one 
light, there is no darkness. The tyndnas also possess no constituent 
matenal forms; so the analogy of scattering crowds of men cannot 
apply to them, 

Madhusudana, in replying to the above criticism of Vyasa-Grtha 
says that the contention of the latter that whatever is imaginary or 
lintel (hdptta) necessarily has no other being than the percipi 
{pratiti-matra-sanratva), is wrong; for in the instance under dis- 
cuMion, when logic shows that the relation between the perceiver 
and the perceived is so absurd that the perceived entities cannot be 
illusory, perception shows that the perceived 
entities do ^rsist even when they are not perceived. The per- 

by e^erience and 

^ot be regarded as imaginary, like the illusory perception of 

(*, r* ^ “ “e^bate knowledge 

iparoksa) no nec^ity is felt for admitting a rntti, so in immediai 

per^pGon ^ there may be an illumination of the object without 
It. The reply to this is that m mediate knowledge also a mediate 

Srt" r* there also the murnination Sres 

P ® by the manifestaGon of consciousness through a mediate 

S prilciniro?^ consciousness is 

the prmaple of . manifestaGon m both cases, mediate cognition 
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should, on our theory, be expected to behave as immediate; for in 
the case of immediate perception there is a direct identity of con- 
saousness and the object through the vrtti, and therefore the object 
behaves as the object of cognition in that specific direct relation. 
The mediacy or immediacy of cognition depends on the specific 
nature of the object, and not on the specific modifications of th.^ vrtti 
in the two cases, nor can the two be regarded as two different classes 
of cognition ; for on such a supposition such cognition or recognition 
as “this is the man I knew,” where there seems to be a mixture of 
mediate and immediate cognition, will involve a joint operation of 
two distinct classes of cognition in the same knowledge; which is 
obviously absurd. 

It must be borne in mind that the vrtti by itself is merely an 
operation which cannot constitute conscious illumination ; the vr^ti 
can lead to an illumination only through its association with pure 
consciousness, and not by itself alone. It is wrong to suppose that 
there is no difference between a transitive (as when one says 
“ I know a jug”) and an intransitive (as when one says “the jug has 
come into consciousness”) operation; for the distinction is well 
attested in experience as involving a direct and an indirect method. 
The same vrtti (operation), however, cannot be regarded as both 
transitive and intransitive at the same time, though with different 
and indifferent circumstances an operation may be both transitive 
and intransitive. Such instances of experience as “the past is 
revealed” are to be explained on the supposition that the pure 
consciousness is revealed through a particular modification of the 
vrtti as past. 

Again, it is contended by the opponents that, though it may be 
admitted that pure consciousness manifests the object, yet there is 
no necessity why the antahkarana should be supposed to go out of 
the body and be in contact with the object of perception. The 
difference between mediate and immediate knowledge may well be 
accounted for on the supposition of different kinds of mediate or 
immediate operation through which the consciousness is revealed 
in each case^: for, just as in mediate knowledge there is no actual 
contact of the antahkarana-vrtti with the object, but yet the 
cognition is possible through the presence of adequate causes which 

^ paroksa-vailak^anydya visayasyabhivyakidpamk^a-cid-uparaga eva vakta- 
vyah* Ibid. p. 482. 
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generate such cognition, the same explanation may be adduced in 
explaining immediate cognition of objects. To this the reply is that 
the Sahkarites do not consider that the antahkarana-mtti .must 
assume the form of the object, but they certainly do consider it 
to be indispensable. There should be in immediate cognition an 
actual contact between the object and the vrtti. If the vrtti so acts 
in any particular case, that does not constitute its essential function 
in conditioning the awareness. Thus the function of the ray of light 
in illumination is that it dispels darkness ; that it also spreads over 
the object is only an accidental fact^. The mere fact that a vrtti may 
be in contact with an object does not necessarily mean that it 
assumes its form; thus, though the antahkarana-vrtti may travel up 
to the pole star or be in contact with objects having an atomic 
structure, that does not imply that all objects in the space inter- 
mediate between the eye and the star or the atoms should be per- 
ceived ; such perceptions are baffled through the absence of such 
accessory causes as might have caused the vrtti to assume their 
form. In the case of tactile perception the antahkarana-vrtti comes 
into contact with the object through the tactile organ; there is no 
restriction such that the antahkarana should come out only through 
the eye and not through other organs^. The contention that in the 
case of other mental operations, such as desire or aversion, there is 
no assumption of the migration of antahkarana outside is pointless; 
for in these cases there is not a removal of a veil as in the case of 
cognition. 

Madhusudana urges that the basis or the ground-consciousness 
{adhisthana-caitanyci) which illumines everything is directly con- 
nected with the objects through illusory imposition. This self- 
illuminating entity can, indeed, manifest all that is associated with 
it; but, as it is, it is in an unmanifested state, like a veiled lamp, and 
the operation of the vrtti is regarded as necessary for its manifesta- 
tion. In the case of mediate knowledge this unmanifested con- 
sciousness manifests itself in the form of the vrtti; and in the case of 
immediate perception through the contact of the vrtti the veil of 
ajhdna is removed, since the vrtti extends so as to reach the objects. 

^ visayem abUvyakta-dd-uparage na tad-akatatoa-^mdtrarn tantram. 

Advaita'-siddhif p. 482. 

2 na ca spariana-pratyak^e cakfuradivat niyata-goiakadvdrd-bhdvena antah- 
kararm^nirgaty-ayogad dvara^kibhceodmipapattir iti vdcyam. sarvatra tat-tad- 
indriyadhisthanasyaiva dvdratva^sojnbhavdt. Ibid, p. 482, 
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So in the case of mediate cognition the knowledge is of a mental 
state, and not of an object, whereas in immediate perception the 
illumination is of the object through the association of the vrtti^ 
In the case of mediate cognition there is no way by which the 
antahkamna could go out. 

To the objection of Vyasa-tirtha that it is absurd to think of the 
antahkarana as taking the shape of gross physical objects, Madhu- 
siidana’s reply is that ‘Taking the shape of an object” only means 
the capacity of the vrtti to remove the veil of ajndna which had 
stood in the way of the affirmation of the existence of the object^; 
thus the functioning of the vrtti consists only in the removal of the 
veil of ajndna. 

To the objection that, if the pure consciousness is veiled by 
ajndna, no cognition is possible, Madhusudana’s reply is that, 
though ajndna in its extensive entirety may remain intact, yet a part 
of it may be removed by coming into association with the vrtti, and 
thus the object may be revealed. 

To the objection of Vyasa-tirtha that in the last emancipatory 
intuition one would expect that the antahkarana should have the 
form of Brahman as object (which is absurd, Brahman being form- 
less), the reply of Madhusudana is that the Brahman which forms 
the object of the last immediate intuition, being absolutely uncon- 
ditioned, does not shine as associated with any particular form. 
The manifestation of objects in worldly experience is always with 
specific condition, whereas, the object of this last manifestation 
being without any condition, the absence of any form is no objec- 
tion to it; its cognition results in the absolute cessation of all ajndna 
and thus produces emancipation. Again, the objection that, if 
during dreamless sleep the antahkarana is dissolved, then on re- 
awakening there will be new antahkaraim, and thus the deeds 
associated with the former antahkarana will have no continuity 
with the new antahkarana, is invalid; for even in deep sleep the 
causal antahkarana remains, what is dissolved being the manifested 
state of the antahkarana. 

Again, the objection that there cannot be any reflection in the 
antahkarana because it has neither manifest colour {udbhutd- 
Tupatvdt) nor visibility, is invalid; for what may be regarded as the 

^ mtitvadi ta'd-vi^ayaka - vyavahdra -prattbandhdka -jndna-nivartana - yogy- 
atvasya tad-dkdratva-rupatvdt. Ibid. p. 483. 
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necessary qualification for reflection is not visibility or the pos- 
session of colour, but transparence, and such transparency is 
admitted to belong to antahkarana or its mttL The ajnana^ which 
is regarded as constituted of the three gums, is also considered to 
be capable of reflection by virtue of the fact that it contains sattva 
as one of its elements. 

The objection that, as a ray of light illuminates not only colours, 
but also other entities, so the pure consciousness also should illumi- 
nate not only the colour of the object, but also its other properties, 
such as weight, is invalid; for the pure consciousness is not in touch 
with any quality or characteristic, and therefore can illuminate only 
those characters which are presented to it through the transparent 
vrtti; this is why, in the case of the illusion ‘^this is silver,*^ the 
vrtti implied in the cognition “this*" does not manifest the illusory 
silver, for the manifestation of which a separate vrtti of avidyd has 
to be admitted. The antahkarana-vrtti, however, can directly 
receive the reflection of the pure consciousness and therefore does 
not require for such a reflection a further vrtti, and there is 
accordingly no vicious infinite. The function of the vrtti is to 
manifest the identity of theyK;a-consciousness and the conscious- 
ness underlying the object, without which the relation between the 
knower and the known as “this is known by me” could not be 
manifested^. 

Though Brahman is absolutely untouched by anything, yet, 
since all things are illusorily imposed upon it, it can manifest them 
all without the aid of mdyd\ this justifies the omniscience of 
Brahman, and the criticism that the pure Brahman cannot be 
omniscient is invalid. 

Regarding the destruction of the veil of ajndna it may be pointed 
out that the veiling power of the ajndna pertaining to one individual 
is destroyed by the functioning of his vrtti, so that he alone can 
perceive, and not any other individual in whose case the veiling 
power has not been destroyed. The difference between the veiling 
power and darkness is this: the veiling power has relation both to 
the object and to the perceiver, whereas darkness relates only to the 
object; so that, when darkness is destroyed, all can see, but not so 
in the case of the veiling power. This refutes the criticism that, if 

^ vabh£d^hivyaktdrthatvdd vrtteh. 

anvathd fnayedarn viditam iu sambandhd^okhmo na syat. Advaita-siddhi^ P- 485 . 
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there is one ajndna^ the perception of one object ought to lead to 
immediate emancipation. 

The criticism that, since knowledge must necessarily dispel 
ignorance, the illusion of silver cannot be destroyed, is invalid; for 
knowledge destroys ignorance only in the last instance, i.e., only 
before emancipation. The knowledge of the conch-shell cannot 
destroy the supreme veiling power of the root ajndna covering the 
unlimited consciousness, but can only remove the relative ajndna 
covering the limited consciousness, thereby opening up the con- 
sciousness underlying the limited object-forms, and so producing 
the contradiction of the illusory silver and the intuition of the 
conch-shell. 

The objection that ajndna cannot veil the material objects, 
because they are not luminous, is quite beside the point; for the 
Sahkarite theory does not assume that the ajndna veils the material 
objects. Their view is that the veiling relates to the pure conscious- 
ness on which all material objects are illusorily imposed. The 
ajndna veiling the underlying consciousness veils also the material 
objects the existence of which depends on it, being an imposition 
upon it. When by the vrtti the ground-consciousness of an object 
is mamfested, the result is not the manifestation of the pure con- 
sciousness as such, but of the limited consciousness only so far as 
concerns its limited form with which the vrtti is in contact. Thus the 
objection that either the removal of the veil is unnecessary or that in 
any particular cogmtion it necessarily implies emancipation is invalid. 

Again, the states of the ignorance must be regarded as being 
identical with it, and the knowledge that is opposed to ignorance is 
also opposed to them; so the states of ajndna can very well be 
directly removed by knowledge. The objection that there are many 
ajndnas^ and that even if one ajndna is removed there would be 
others obstructing the manifestation of cognition, is invalid; for, 
when one ajndna is removed, its very removal is an obstruction to 
the spread of other ajndnas to veil the manifestation, so that, so 
long as the jSrst ajndna remains removed, the manifestation of the 
object continues. 

An objection is put forward that, the consciousness being itself 
partless, there cannot be any manifestation of it in part, with re- 
ference to certain object-forms only. If it is held that such con- 
ditioned manifestation is possible with reference to the conditioning 
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fact of object-forms, then even previous to the existence of definite 
object-forms there cannot be any ajnana, or, in other words, ajmna 
cannot exist as a pre-condition, it being only coterminous with 
definite object-forms. To this Madhusudana's reply is that the 
object-forms, being imposition upon pure consciousness and the 
latter being their ground, the manifestation of consciousness with 
reference to any object-form depends upon the removal of ajnana 
with reference to the illusory creation of that object-form imposed 
upon the ground-consciousness. The ajnana itself does not consti- 
tute the object-form; therefore the removal of ajnana has reference 
not to object-forms as separate and independent entities, but only 
to the creation of such object-forms imposed upon the ground- 
consciousness. Thus there is no objection; the existence of ajmna 
as a pre-condition is such that, when along with itself object-forms 
are created, the veil on these is removed by the vrtti contact leading 
to their cognition. The position is that, though the ground- 
consciousness reveals the object-forms imposed upon it, yet such a 
revelation takes place only with reference to that perceiver whose 
vrtti comes into contact with the object, and not with reference to 
others. The condition of the revelation is that the consciousness 
underlying the perceiver, the vrtti and the object-form becomes 
identical, as it were, through the imposition of the vrtti upon the 
object. This tripartite union being a condition of the manifestation 
of an object to a particular perceiver, the object, revealed by the 
ground-consciousness underlying it, is not manifested to other 
perceivers. 

The World as Illusion. 

Vyasa-tirtha tried to refute the Sankarite theory that the world is 
an illusory imposition. He contends that, if the world is an illusory 
creation, it must have a basis {adhisthdnd) which in a general manner 
must be known, and must yet be unknown so far as its special 
features are concerned. Brahman, however, has no general 
characteristic, and, since it is devoid of any specific peculiarities, 
any affirmation that it stands as the entity of which the specific 
peculiarities are not known would be inadmissible^. To this 

^ adhi^thanatva'-samdnyatve jnate saty ajnata-‘vise§avattvasya prayoja- 
kaivdt. brahmanah sarndnya-dharmopetatvadind tdvat jndtaivam na sambhavati. 
nissdmdnyatvdt. qjndta-visesavattvam ca na sambhavati nvrvlsesatvdhglkdrdt. 
Srinivasa’s Nydydmrta-prakdsa, on the Nydydmrtay p. 234. 
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Madhusudana's reply is that a knowledge of the general charac- 
teristic of the locus of illusion is by no means indispensable; what 
is necessary is that the true nature of the object should be known 
without any of its specific details. In the case of Brahman the 
nature is self-luminous bliss, but the specific characters of such 
bliss, as greater or less, and any variation in its quality, are not 
known; so there is no impropriety in considering Brahman as the 
locus of illusion. But the defence may be made in another way; 
for Madhusudana says that an imaginary general characteristic and 
special features may well be conceived of Brahman without in- 
volving the fallacy of the circle {anymyasrayd)^ if we assume the 
beginningless character of all such imaginary qualities. The 
characters of Brahman as being and bliss may be regarded as 
generic, and the fullness of the bliss may be regarded as specific. 
So the quality of existence or being that is found in all things may 
be regarded as a generic quality of Brahman, on the basis of which 
the illusions take place in the absence of the specific quality of 
Brahman as fullness of bliss. The inadequacy of the reply is 
obvious; for the objection was made on the ground that all 
illusions are psychological in their nature and are possible only 
through confusion of individual things, which have both universal 
and specific qualities, whereas the Brahman, being the absolute, is 
devoid of all characters on the basis of which any illusion is 
possible. 

Vyasa-tirtha in this connection further points out that, if it is 
suggested that an illusion can remain when there is no cognition 
antagonistic to illusory perception and that the ajndna in itself is 
opposed not to the illusion of world-appearance, but to its form as 
vrtti, the reply is that, since the definition of ajndna is "‘that which 
is opposed to consciousness,’’ the above view, which considers that 
the ajndna is not opposed to consciousness, would hardly justify 
us in speaking of ajndna as ajndna; for, if it is not opposed to 
knowledge, it has no right to be so called. Moreover, the self and 
the not-self, the perceiver and the perceived, are so- different from 
each other, that there is no scope for illusion between them. Thus 
Vedantists themselves assert that, among entities that are spatially 
separated or whose essences are entirely different, the speaker and 
the person spoken to, there cannot be any possibility of doubt 
about their identity. Moreover, unless the nature of the locus of 
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illusion is hidden from view, there cannot be an illusion, and the 
pure consciousness, being always self-manifested, is such that its 
nature can never be hidden; and so it is difficult to conceive how 
there can be an illusion. Again, the ‘‘self,’^ which is the nature of 
Brahman, is never associated with the objects of world-appearance, 
which are always apparent to us as non-self, and, this being so, how 
can these objects be regarded as an imposition upon the self, as in 
the case of the illusion of silver, which is always associated with 
“this” as its locus? The position cannot be justified by saying that 
all objects of world-appearance are associated with “being,” which 
is the nature of Brahman; for this does not imply that these objects 
are not imposed upon being as its locus, since in these instances 
existence appears as a quality of the objects, like colour, but the 
objects do not appear as illusory qualities imposed upon existence, 
which should have been the case, if the former are to be regarded 
as an illusory imposition upon the latter. Nor can it be asserted 
that the “being” is a self-luminous entity underlying the world- 
objects; for, if it were so, then these world-objects should have 
manifested themselves directly through their association with that 
pure consciousness, and the acceptance of a vrtti would be wholly 
unnecessary. It is also wrong to say that the manifestation of an 
object implies that the object is an imposition upon the fact of 
manifestation; for the latter appears as being only qualitative in 
relation to the object’^. It is sometimes suggested that the know- 
ledge of the true basis is not essential for explanation, because even 
an illusory notion of such a basis is sufficient to explain illusion, and 
therefore, even if the true basis (Brahman) is not apparent in per- 
ception, it is no valid objection to the possibility of illusion. But the 
reply to such a view is that the infinite occurrences of previous 
illusion would then be competent to explain present illusion, and 
there would be no point in admitting the existence of the true 
Brahman as being the foundation-truth of all illusory appearance; 
which would land us in Buddhist nihilism^. 

If the world-appearance, which is supposed to be false, is able 
to exert causal efficiency and behave as real, a thing well attested 
by scriptural texts affirming the production of sky from the self, 


^ ghatah sphurati tasya ca sphurandmibhavatvena ghatdnuhhavatvdyogdt. 
Nydydmrta, p. 236. 

^ Ibid. p. 237a. 
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then it is clearly different from ordinary illusions, which have no 
such causal efficiency {artka-kriyd-kdritva). Moreover, following 
the analogy of the conch-shell-silver, which is regarded as false in 
relation to the silver of the silversmith, one may likewise expect 
that the world-appearance should be false only in relation to some 
other real world-appearance; but no such real entities are known. 

Again, it is suggested in the Vivarana that, though there is no 
real similarity between Brahman and illusion, yet there is no dif- 
ficulty in admitting that even without any real similarity there is 
the world-illusion based upon Brahman through some imaginary 
similarity. But in reply to these it may be pointed out that such 
an imaginary similarity can only be supposed to be due to avidyd; 
but avidyd itself, being imaginary, will itself depend on some other 
illusion, and such an illusion would demand another similarity, and 
thus there would be a vicious circle. It is suggested that illusions 
are possible even without similarity, as in the case of red crystal; 
but in reply it may be said, first, that red crystal is a case of a 
reflection of the red in the crystal and may hence not stand in need 
of any similarity as the cause of the illusion, whereas in all other 
cases which are not of this nature an illusion would naturally 
require some kind of similarity as pre-condition; secondly, here 
also it may be admitted that the red substance and the crystal 
substance have this similarity between them, that they are both 
made up of the same substance, and such a similarity is not ad- 
missible between Brahman and the world. Again, it is well known 
that without the agency of extraneous defect there can be no false 
knowledge, since otherwise all knowledges may be invalid by them- 
selves. So also there cannot be any illusion without a perceiver 
able to have both the false knowledge and the right knowledge to 
contradict it; and for this the presence of the body and the senses 
are indispensable. In the state of dissolution, though there may be 
ajndna, yet, there being no body, there cannot be either illusion or 
right knowledge. 

It cannot be suggested that, just as in ordinary illusions of 
conch-shell-silver, ordinary defects of observation having relative 
existence are to be admitted, so the world-illusion also is to be 
explained on the supposition of the existence of such relative 
defects. The reply to such a suggestion is, that, unless the status of 
world-illusion is determined, no meaning can be attached to the 
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status of the defects producing the world-appearance, which has 
a relative existence. The tables cannot be turned on the dualists by 
supposing that on their side also the reality of the defects, body and 
senses, can be affirmed only when the non-illusory nature of the 
world is known, and that the knowledge of the latter is dependent 
upon that of the former; for knowledge of the reality of the world 
is to be obtained directly from experience, and not through such a 
logical quibble. It may also be pointed out that, if the analogy of 
the conch-shell-silver be pursued, then, since the defects there have 
the same status as the locus of the illusion, viz., the “this” of the 
conch-shell, so in the world-illusion also the defects should have 
the same status as the locus. 

Again, if the defects are not regarded as ultimately real, but 
only as illusory, then it must be admitted that there are in the world 
no real defects, which would imply that our world-knowledge is 
valid. The assumption that defect, the body, the senses, etc., are 
all iUusoiy demands that this be due to the presence of other 
defects; these in turn must depend on some other defects, and thus 
we n^y l^ve a vicious infimte. If the defects are spontaneously 
imagined in the mind, then the self-validity of knowledge must be 
sacrificed. If it is urged that the avidya is either beginningless 
or self-sustained and immediate (like the concept of difference), 
there is no vicious infinite, the reply is that, if avidya is self- 
sustained and beginningless, it ought not to depend’upon any 
l^s or ground of world-illusion. Brahman, as its adhisthdna. 
Agam, if the experience of avidya be not regarded as due to some 
defects, it could not be regarded as invalid. But it would be difficult 
to imagine how (widyd could be due to some defect; for then it 

would have to exist before itselfinordertoproduceitself. Again the 

wn<»ption that the world is an illusion because it is contradirted 
IS fal^, because the contradiction itself is again contradicted; this 
may l^d to a vicious infinite, since it cannot be admitted that the 
knowledge that contradicts is itself contradicted. 

Just as m the sUver illusion the locus of the illusion has the same 
kmd of existence as the defect, so in the world-illusion also the locus 
of ffie lUusion might have the same kind of relative existence as the 
defects; wbch would mean thatBrahman also is relative. Moreover 
It K wong to say that the knowledge of the locus {adhisthana) of the 
world-illusion is ultimately real, while the defects have only a 
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relative existence; for such a different treatment would be unjusti- 
fiable, unless the defects should be found to be contradicted, whereas 
it has been shown above that the very concept of contradiction is 
illegitimate. It cannot be said that the falsehood of the defects 
constitutes their contradiction; for the concept of defect is unintel- 
ligible without the comprehension of falsehood; moreover, in all 
illusions the knowledge of the locus seems to have no antagonism 
to the defects which cause the illusion. Therefore there is no reason 
why, even if the world-appearance be regarded as illusion, the 
knowledge of the Brahman as the locus of the illusion should be 
able to dispel the defect which has produced it. Therefore, just as 
the Brahman is real, so the defects are also real. If bondage were 
absolutely false, no one would have tried to be liberated from it; 
for that which is non-existent cannot come into being. Again, if 
the bondage itself were an illusory imposition upon Brahma, it 
could not be expected that the intuitional knowledge of Brahman 
should be able to dispel it. Moreover, the supposition that the 
world-appearance is illusion is directly contradicted in most of the 
sutms of the Brahma-sutra, e.g., the definition of Brahman as “that 
which causes the birth, sustenance and dissolution of the world.*’ 
So, from whichever way we can look at it, the supposition that the 
world-process is illusory is found to be wholly illogical. 

Madhusudana’s contention that the position that an illusion is 
possible only when the locus is hidden only so far as its special 
features are concerned holds good in the case of world-illusion also; 
for, though Brahman is manifest so far as its nature as pure being 
is concerned, it is hidden in regard to its nature as fullness of bliss. 
The condition that illusion is only possible when there is no know- 
ledge contradicting the illusion holds good in the case of world- 
illusion; for the knowledge that contradicts the ajndna constituting 
the world illusion must be of the nature of a vrtti cognition. Thus, 
so long as there is no mitt cognition of the pure nature of Brahman, 
there is no cognition contradicting the world-cognition; for the 
pure consciousness in its own nature is not opposed to ajndna. The 
objection that the distinction between the perceiver and the per- 
ceived, the self and the non-self, is so obvious that one cannot be 
mistaken for the other, is met by Madhusudana with the supposition 
that in the case of the silver-illusion also the difference between the 
presented “this” and the unpresented “that” (silver) is known and 
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yet Acre is an iUusion. Moreover, the difference conceived in a 
particular m^er cannot thwart the imposition of identification of 
any two entities in other forms; thus, though the opposition be- 
tween the perceiver and the perceived, self and the not-self, is quite 
obvious in this particular form, yet the distinction between “being’’ 
and “jug” is not at all apparent; for the notion of the jug is peime- 
ated through and through by the notion of being, so that there is 
no difficulty in conceiving the possibility of fal identification 
be^een the bemg and the jug^. Moreover, nature as being is an 
objert of aU cognition, so that, though formless like time, it can 
well be conceived to be an object of visual perception, like time^. 

The world-illusions occur in a successive series, the later ones 
being similar to the previous ones. This is all the condition that is 
needed; it is not at all necessary that the illusory forms that are 
imposed should also be real. It is sufficient that there should be 
a cognition of certain forms giving place to certain other forms 
What IS necessary for a silver-illusion is that there should be a 
knowledge of silver; that the sUver should also be real is quite 
unirnpormt and accidental. So the reality of the world-appearance 
as an eiitity IS never the condition of such an illusion. The objection 
that, following the same analogy, it may also be contended that the 
reality of the locus of iUusion is quite uncalled-for and that an 
awareness of such a locus is aU that is needed in explaining an 
lUusion, IS mv^d; for the locus of illusion is not the cause of 
ffbsion through awareness of it, but through ignorance of it. 
Moreover, If the r^ty of the locus of reality is not demanded as a 
pre-condition of illusion, contradiction of illusion will be meaning- 
dispels only the illusory notion regarding a real 

The objertion that, if the world-iUusion is capable of practical 

mten^M T J «garded as inLid, is 

imtenable, for dreams also have some kind of practical efficiency 

The story m ffie scnptural texts of the creation of the sky from the 

self need not lead us to think of the reality of such scripmral tex^ 

or the scnptures speak of the dream-creations also. The objection 

bheda-graho rnpSntarenMhyasa-virodhl son ah„tn v 
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that, if the root-impression of illusion at the beginning of creation 
be due to those of other cycles, then the root-impressions of 
previous birth ought to manifest themselves in each and every 
experience of this life, is invalid; for not all root-impressions of 
previous birth are manifested in this life, and the agency of such 
root-impressions in influencing the experiences of this life, as in the 
case of the instinctive desire of the baby to suck its mother's breasts, 
is to be accepted in those cases where they do in fact occur. So also 
the objection that illusion cannot be due to the root-impressions of 
one's own wrong imagination, because before the erroneous per- 
ception takes place there cannot be root-impressions of illusory 
perceptions, and therefore the existence of the illusory world 
existent as a prior fact and a pre-condition of one's illusory percep- 
tions, cannot be regarded as valid; for it is just the nature of things 
that is responsible for two kinds of illusions such that, though 
bangles can be made out of the illusory silver in the silversmith's 
shop, nothing can be done with the illusory silver in the conch- 
shelL So the root-impressions of one's own illusion may act as 
constituent stuff of the illusion of the world-appearance, and even 
before the occurrence of such illusory experience of the world- 
appearance the stuff of the world-appearance, derived from the 
root-impression of one's own illusion, may already be objectively 
there as a pre-condition of the illusory perception. The objection 
that, since illusory perceptions must have as their pre-condition 
a similarity between the entities falsely identified, and since also no 
such similarity can be traced between Brahman and the world- 
appearance, there cannot be any false identification between them, 
is invalid ; first, because avidya, being beginningless, does not stand 
in need of any similarity. Secondly, the supposition that similarity 
is an essential pre-condition of illusion is likewise false; for even 
in those cases where similarity seems to induce illusion it does so 
by generating a mental state congenial to production of illusion, 
and, if such a mental state is produced in other ways, say as a fruit 
of one's own karma and adrsta^ the necessity that the similarity 
should behave as a pre-condition vanishes, and so the indispensable 
character of similarity as a pre-condition to illusion cannot be 
admitted. Invalid also is the objection that, if there may be an 
illusion without defect, then that means that all cognitions are by 
themselves invalid and that, if illusions be regarded as due to 
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defects, then defects also are results of illusory impositions, and 
thus there will be a vicious infinite; for illusion through beginning- 
less avidya does not belong to defects, and, though illusions which 
have a temporal beginning are due to the beginningless avidya- 
defect, this does not render all cognitions invalid, since only 
illusions which have a temporal beginning are due to the defect of 
avidya^ and, since avidya itself is beginningless, it cannot stand in 
need of any defects, and so there cannot be any vicious infinite. It 
must be borne in mind that, though illusion in time is due to 
defects, or dosa, the beginningless defect of avidya, it is not neces- 
sarily due to any such defect, and therefore stands directly and 
spontaneously as an illusory creative agent; and is called illusion, 
not because it is produced by defects, but because it is contradicted 
by Brahma-knowledge. Thus the objection th-Bt avidya is due to 
defect, and defect is due to avidya, is invalid; that which is a pro- 
duct of defects is bound to be contradicted; but the converse of this 
is not necessarily true. 

It cannot be urged that, if avidya is independent of dosa, the 
world-illusion may be regarded as independent of the locus or basis 
, of illusion, viz., the Brahman; for, though the basis of illusion may 
not be regarded as producing illusion, it has to be regarded as the 
support and ground thereof and also as its illuminator^. 

Again, the objection that illusion must depend on sense- 
functioning, on the existence of the body, is invalid; for these are 
necessary only for intuitive perception. But in the cases of illusion, 
of the imposition of the avidya upon the pure consciousness, the 
latter is the spontaneous reflector of the avidya creations, and so 
for the purpose there is no necessity of the sense-functioning. 

Again, it is urged that, since the defects are imaginary imposi- 
tions, the negation of defects becomes real, and therefore the 
defects, being unreal, cannot render the knowledge of world- 
appearance unreal; and, if this is so, the world-appearance being 
real, this would be our admission of reality (as an illustration of 
this, it is urged that the criticism of the Buddhists against the 
Vedas, being invalid and illusory, cannot stultify the validity of 
the Vedas). To this the reply is that the criticism of the defects 
pointed out against the Vedas by the Buddhists is illusory, because 
the defects are only imagined by them; the Vedas are not affected 
^ Advaita-siddhij p. 498. 
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by this, because their truth is afSrmed by our practical experience. 
The defects imagined are not therefore coterminous with the 
reality of the Vedas; the defect of avidya and the manifold world- 
appearance have the same kind of existence — one is the effect of the 
other; and thus, if the defects are illusory, their product (the world) 
also becomes illusory, and so the illusory nature of defects does not 
prove the reality of the world. The world-appearance is called 
relatively true only because it is not contradicted by anything else 
except the Brahma-knowledge. Its relative character therefore does 
not depend upon the determination of the nature of falsehood, 
which in its turn might be conceived to be determinable by the 
nature of the world as relative, thus involving a vicious nature of 
dependence^. It is urged that the reality of the defects is directly 
grasped by the senses, and that therefore they can behave as the 
cause of error only if they are ultimately real; to this the reply is 
that the existence of the defects can be grasped only by the senses, 
but that they will never be contradicted at any time [traikdlika- 
badhyatva) can never be ascertained on any intuitive basis, and so 
the reality of the defects can never be affirmed. It must always be 
borne in mind that the defects have never the same status as pure 
consciousness, upon which illusory conch-shell is imposed. Nor 
can it be said that the knowledge which contradicts the world- 
appearance is real on the ground that, if it were not real, it would 
require some other knowledge to contradict it and this would land 
us in a vicious infinite; for this final contradiction of world- 
appearance may well be regarded as contradicting itself also, for the 
very simple reason that the content of this contradiction applies to 
the whole range of the knowable, and this final contradiction, being 
itself within the field of the knowable, is included within the 
contradiction. It is urged that, if bondage is false in the sense that 
it is at all times non-existent, there is no reason wffiy anyone should 
be anxious to remove that which is already non-existent; to this the 
reply is that the true (Brahman) can never cease to exist — ^the falsity 
of the bondage means that it is an entity which is liable to cease 
immediately on the direct intuition of the basic truth. It is like the 
case of a man who has forgotten that he has his necklace round his 
neck and is anxiously searching for it, and who the instant he is 
reminded of it gives up his search. It is wrong to suppose that, 

^ Ibid. p. 499. 
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because no effort could be directed towards the chimerical, which 
is non-existent at all times, therefore no effort could be made for 
the removal of the illusory; for, though the illusory and the 
chimerical may be in agreement so far as their non-existence at all 
times is concerned, there is no reason why these two should agree 
in other respects also. The concept of the cessation of the bondage 
may not have any oth^r content than the intuition of the real, or it 
may be regarded as indefinable or of an entirely unique nature. 
The illusory bondage and the world-appearance can cease only 
when the basic truth, the Brahman, is intuited, just as the silver 
illusion ceases with the knowledge of the conch-shell on which it is 
imposed. The objection that some of the sutras of Badarayana imply 
the existence of a realistic world is invalid, if it is remembered that 
the import of those sutras merely points to the existence of a relative 
order of things, which ceases entirely as soon as the basic truth on 
which they are imposed is known. 

The drsti-srsti view is the supposition that the existence of all 
things consists in their being perceived. Vyasatirtha says that, if 
things existed only so long as they are perceived, then they would 
be only momentary; and so all the objections against Buddhist 
momentariness, to the effect that they do not admit the permanence 
of things as attested by recognition, might equally well be levelled 
against the Sahkarites themselves. To this Madhusudana’s reply is 
that, though the existence of objects as realities is not admitted, yet 
their existence in the causal state, as ajndna, is on this view not 
denied; this would be its difference from the Buddhist position, 
which does not admit any such causal existence of things. 

If the world-objects have no existence outside their perception, 
then they are plainly independent of definite causes, and, if that is 
so, then the definite cause-and-effect relation between sacrifices and 
their fruits, and the import of all the Vedantic texts regarding 
definite cause and effect, are meaningless. To this Madhusudana^s 
reply is that the specification of cause-and-effect relation in the 
scriptures and the experience of them in mundane life is like cause 
and effect in dreams; these dream-causes and their effects also have 
a certain order among themselves, known by contradiction in 
experiences. 

It is objected that on the drsti-srsti view (that the objects do not 
exist prior to perception) world-experience is inexplicable. It would 
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be difficult also to explain how, if the “this” which forms a basis of 
illusion is not already there outside us, there can be any sense- 
relation to it and to the foundation of the illusory image. To this 
Madhusudana’s reply is that the ordinary explanation of illusion 
depending upon sense-relation and other conditions is only an 
explanation for people of the lower order. For people of the higher 
order the definition of illusion would be “the manifestation of a 
true entity in association with a false one,” and such a definition 
would hold good even on the drsti-srsti view. The consciousness 
underlying the “this” is a substance, and the false silver is mani- 
fested in association with it. 

It is further objected that at the time of the illusory perception 
(“this is silver”), if there is no conch-shell as an objective fact, then 
the illusion cannot be explained, as is generally done, as effect of 
ignorance about the conch-shell. The reply is that, even if the 
conch-shell is absent, the ajndna that forms its stuff is there. To the 
objection that the two perceptions “this is silver” and “this is not 
silver” are directed to two different perceptions and do not refer 
to one common objective fact, and that therefore neither of them 
can be regarded as the contradiction of the. other, since such a 
contradiction is only possible when two affirmations refer to one 
and the same objective fact— the reply is that on the analogy of 
dream-experiences the contradiction is possible here also. Vyasa- 
tlrtha further says that, since the contradiction of an illusion is not 
an objective fact, but a mere perception, it has no better status than 
the illusory perception and therefore cannot be regarded as neces- 
sarily truer than the illusion which it is supposed to contradict. He 
further says that in dreamless sleep and in dissolution, since there 
is no differential perception as between Brahman and thejiva, such 
a difference between Brahman and the jiva ceases in each dreamless 
sleep and in each cyclic dissolution. Thus in the absence of dif- 
ference between Brahman and th.t jiva there cannot be at the end of 
each dreamless sleep and dissolution any return to world-experience. 
In the case of a person who is sleeping and whose root-impressions 
on that account are not perceivable (and are therefore non- 
existent), there is no explanation how the world-experience may 
again be started. Emancipation also, being only a perception, 
cannot have a better status of existence than the world-experience; 
moreover, if the pure consciousness appeared as all the world- 
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objects, then there could not have been any time when such objects 
could remain unmanifested. 

To this Madhusudana’s reply is that the relation of jwa and 
Brahman, being beginningless, does not depend upon perception; in 
dreamless sleep, though the root-impressions vanish as effect, they 
still remain in their causal character; emancipation also, being of the 
nature of Brahman, has the pure intuitive character of perception. 

An objection is urged that, if pure consciousness is the intuition 
of objects, then they should always be manifested. To this the reply 
is that perception here means the manifestation of consciousness 
through a vrtti which does not stand in need of further vrtti for its 
relation to consciousness; the possibility of illusion without bodies 
can well be explained by analogy with dreams. Again, the objection 
that, since the perception is as much an illusory intuition as the 
object of which it is conceived to be the essence, the object in itself 
ceases to have its essence as mere intuition, is invalid; because, 
though the perception has no other existence than the intuition 
itself, that is no bar to the conception of the object as having no 
essence but perception. An objection may again be raised that 
recognition shows permanent existence of objects; but reply to it 
may easily be found in the illustration of dream-experiences, and 
also in the possibility of accidental agreement between the mis- 
perception of different perceivers. The objection that the notion of 
identity of Brahman zndjtva, being itself mental, cannot contradict 
duality is invalid; for the notion of such identity is identical with 
the self and therefore cannot be called mental. Again, the intuition 
of the ultimate truth cannot itself be called invalid because it is 
mental; for its validity depends upon the fact that it is never 
contradicted. 



CHAPTER XXX 

CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE DUALISTS 
AND THE MONISTS (CONTINUED) 

A Refutation of the definition of Avidya (nescience). 

Avid Y A is defined as that beginningless positive entity which is 
removable by knowledge. The objection to this, as given by 
Vyasa-Urtha, is, first, that, the objects of the world being in time, 
the ignorance that limits the consciousness underlying it cannot be 
beginningless. Moreover, since according to the Vedantist negation 
has no constituent material stuff as its material cause, ajndna cannot 
be regarded as its cause. Even on the assumption of illusory nega- 
tion ajndna, which is regarded as being in its nature positive, cannot 
be regarded as its cause; for, if negation has for its cause a positive 
entity, then the unreal may have the real as its cause. Again, if 
ajndna is not the cause of the negation, then knowledge ought not 
to be able to dispel it, and the negation of a jug should not be liable 
to cease on its negation. Again, on the Sankaritc view the ajndna 
is supposed to veil the object; we cannot have any cognition of 
Brahman, because it is hidden by ajndna. They also hold that the 
trWf knowledge cannot intuit Brahman. If that is so, then in the last 
emancipatory knowledge through vrtti there is no intuition of 
Brahman; without this the ajndna concealing Brahman cannot be 
removed, and hence emancipation is impossible. Again, if it is 
supposed that the ajndna is removed, then in the jwan-mzikti state 
the saint ought to have no experience of worldly things. 

Again, it must be admitted that knowledge removes ajndna 
directly and spontaneously, without waiting for the assistance of 
any accessory cause; for otherwise, when a thing is known, its 
ignorance would not have vanished spontaneously with it. But, if 
that were so, then in cases where an ajndJia is associated with certain 
conditions, the removal of the ajndna would not stand in need of 
the removal of the conditions also together with it. What is to be 
expected is that the ajndna should be removed irrespective of the 
removal of the conditions, and this is not admitted. Again, if it is 
held that the removal of the conditions is awaited, then pure 
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consciousness cannot be regarded as capable of removing avidyd 
directly. Again, if knowledge can directly and spontaneously 
remove ajudnUy then it is useless to restrict the scope by saying that 
it removes only the beginningless ajndna. The restriction is im- 
posed in order to distinguish the cosmic avidyd from the pheno- 
menal avidyd of silver-illusion, and if the spontaneous removal of 
ajndna serves in both places, there is no utility in restricting the 
scope. It cannot be said that the epithet ‘‘beginningless’' is given 
to ajndna because it is the product of beginningless illusory im- 
position through defects; for it has already been pointed out that 
such a view would lead to a vicious infinite, because there can be 
no defect without avidyd. Again, ajndna cannot be' beginningless, 
because whatever is different from knowledge and also from 
negation cannot be beginningless like the illusory silver. Again, it 
is wrong to define ajndna as positive; for on the Sahkarite view 
ajndna is different from both positive and negative, and therefore 
cannot be negative. If an entity is not positive, it must be negative; 
for, being different from positive, it cannot also be different from 
negative. Again, if there is an entity which is not a negation and has 
no beginning, it is not capable of being negated, but has an un- 
negatived existence like the self. The self also cannot be designated 
by any predicate explaining its positiveness, except that it is not 
negated. It has been pointed out in the Vivarana that it is im- 
material whether an entity is beginningless or has a beginning; for 
in either case it may be destructible, provided that there is sufficient 
cause for its destruction. The general inference that a beginningless 
positive entity cannot cease has its exception in the special case of 
ajudnuy which would cease to exist with the dawn of jndna. If it 
is urged that, since ajndna is both beginningless and different from 
negation, it ought to persist eternally, like the self, it may also be 
urged on the opposite side that, since ajndna is different also from 
positive,” it ought to be liable to destruction, like negation-pre- 
cedent-to-production. To this the reply is that the inference is that no 
beginningless positive entity is confronted with anything which can 
oppose or destroy it. Any refutation of this argument must take the 
form of citing an instance where the concomitance fails, and not of 
any mere opposite assertion. No instance can be adduced to illu- 
strate the assertion that the beginningless ajndna can be removed 
hj jndna; for the removal of ignorance by knowledge is always with 
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reference to such ignorance as has a beginning in time, as in the case 
of silver-illusion. So all that could be said would be that whatever 
opposes ignorance destroys it, and such a general statement has no 
special application to the case of the supposed beginningless ajndna. 
Again, if ajndna is regarded as different from positive entity, then 
it is like negation, and its cessation would mean position once more. 
Again, ajndna (or ignorance) cannot have any existence apart from 
its perception, and, since ajndna has always as its basis the pure 
consciousness, its perception can never be negative, so that it can 
never cease to existh Moreover, if ajndna is false in the sense that 
it is non-existent in the locus in which it appears, it cannot be 
destroyed by knowledge. No one thinks that the illusory silver is 
destroyed by the perception of the conch-shell. 

The second alternative definition of ajiidna is that it is the 
material cause of illusion. But according to the Sahkarite theory 
that there are different ajndnas corresponding to the different 
jndnaSy the knowledge of the conch-shell w^ould remove ignorance 
of it, and the knowledge of a negation would remove ignorance of 
it ; but in neither of these cases can ignorance be defined as a con- 
stituent of illusion. Negation, in itself, has no constituent material 
cause, and thus it cannot have ajndna as a constituent. 

There is a Sahkarite view that 7ndyd is the material cause of the 
world and Brahman is its locus. On such a view, mdyd or ajndna 
being the material cause of the world, and illusion {bhrama) being 
a part of the v?orld, ajndna becomes a constituent cause of bhrama, 
and not vice versa. On the other view, that both Brahma and mdyd 
are causes of the world-appearance, mdyd cannot by itself become 
the cause of illusion. Moreover, an illusion, being itself different 
from a positive entity, is more like negation and cannot have any 
constituent material of its own, and so it cannot itself be the con- 
stituent material of ajndna. Moreover, on the Sahkarite view, the 
illusory object, “having no being” (sad-vilaksanatvena), has no' 
constituent, and so the illusory cannot be a constituent of ajndna. 
If anything is to be a constituent of anything, it must be positively 
existing, and not merely different from non-existents. Again, 
whenever anything is a material stuff of other things, the former 
appears as a constant factor of the latter; but neither the illusory 

^ pratlti-mdtra-sarirasya ajndnasya ydvat sva-visaya-dhl-rupa-sdksi~sattvam 
anuvrtti-'niyamma nivrtty-ayogdc ca. Nydydmrtay p. 304. 
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silver nor its knowledge appears as ajndna. Thus the two aefinitions 
of ajndna fail. 

In reply to this Madhustidana says that the ajndna which forms 
the stuff of the illusory silver is the beginningless ajndna. The 
ajndna is called positive in the sense that it is different from the 
negative. It is for this reason that the ajndna which is regarded as 
the material stuff of the illusory negation can be regarded as 
different from negation, and therefore it can be regarded as con- 
stituent of the illusory negation. It is by no means true that the 
effect must be of exactly the same stuff as the cause. Things which 
are absolutely similar in nature or absolutely dissimilar cannot be 
related to each other as cause and effect; it is for this reason that 
truth cannot be the material stuff of untruth. For in that case, 
since truth never ceases to manifest itself, and never suffers change, 
untruth also would never cease to manifest itself. The truth, how- 
ever, can behave as the cause of untruth in the sense that it remains 
as the basis of the illusory changes of the untruth. It is wrong also 
to suppose that, since the ajndna of Brahman cannot be removed 
through a vrtti^ which itself is a manifestation of ajndna^ Brahma- 
knowledge itself becomes impossible; for, so far as Brahman is a 
content, this ajndna (as content) can be removed by z vrtti. In the 
case of jwan-mukti, though the ultimate cessation may be delayed 
through absence of the obstructive factors of the right karmas of 
the past and other conditions, these may well be regarded as liable 
to cessation through knowledge. Certain causes may produce 
certain effects; but that such production may be delayed for some 
reason does not invalidate the causal character of the cause. It is 
well admitted by the Sahkarites that knowledge directly removes 
ajndnay the removal being itself a part of ajndna. 

It is wrong to suppose that whatever is imaginary must neces- 
sarily be an idea due to defects or must have a temporal beginning; 
but it must be a product which is simultaneous with the imagination 
that produces tf. 

It is also wrong to suppose that, if any entity is not positive, 
it must be negative or that, if it is not negative, it must be positive; 
for there is always scope for a third alternative, viz., that which is 
neither positive nor negative. According to the Sahkarites the 

^ kalpitatva-matram hi na dosa-janya’-dhl-matra-sarfratve saditve vd tantram. 
kimiu prdtibhdsa-kalpaka-samdnakdtina-kalpakattvam. Advaita-siddhi, p. 544. 
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principle of the excluded middle is a false premiss of logic, and 
thus they admit the possibility of an extra-logical category, that 
which is neither positive nor negative. The supposed inference that 
beginningless positive entity must necessarily be permanent, like 
the self, is false; for it is only in the case of self that beginningless 
positive entity is found eternally to persist. 

It is also wrong to suppose that, since ajndna is always mani- 
fested through pure consciousness, it can never cease to exist; for 
there is no law that whatever is manifested by the ^nfof-conscious- 
ness must remain during the whole period while the sakd persists; 
so there is no incongruity in supposing that the ajndna ceases, 
while the 5<2fof-consciousness persists. Moreover, the avidya that 
becomes manifested is so only through the ^^i^-consciousness as 
modified or limited by it; such a limited consciousness may cease 
to exist with the cessation of the avidya. It is also wrong to suppose 
that through the operation of the vrtti the avidya ceases to exist; 
for even in such cases it persists in its subtle causal form. 

When avidya is defined as being constituted of the stuff of 
illusion {bhratnopdddna\ what is meant is that it is changing and 
material. It is not necessary to suppose also that a cause and effect 
must necessarily be positive; for the self, which is a positive entity, 
is nether a cause nor an effect. What constitutes the defining 
characteristic of a material cause is that it is continuous with all its 
effects {anvayi-kdranatvam updddnatve tantram); and what is an 
effect must necessarily have a beginning in time. A negation- 
precedent-to-production of knowledge cannot be regarded as the 
material cause of illusion; for such negation can only produce the 
correlative positive entity with which it is connected. It cannot there- 
fore be the cause of production of illusion; so there is no incongruity 
in supposing that ajndna or illusion, neither of which is real, are 
related to each other as cause and effect. It is also not correct to 
contend that a material cause should always be found to persist as a 
perceivable continuous constituent of all its effects ; the colour of the 
material cause of a jug is not found in the jug. The fact that, when 
the ajndna is removed with the knowledge of the conch-shell, no 
illusion is experienced, is no proof that ajndna is not a constituent of 
illusion. Not all things that are related as cause and effect are alw-ays 
experienced as such. Thus the definitions of ajndna as anadi-bhava- 
rupatve sati jndna-nivartyatvam or as bhramopdddnatvam are valid. 
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Perception of ajfiana (ignorance). 

The Sahkarites urge that ajmna can be directly intuited by 
perception and that therefore its existence is attested by perception. 
In regard to this Vyasa-tirtha says that what is regarded as percep- 
tion of ignorance as a positive entity is nothing more than negation 
of knowledge. Thus the substratum of the ego (aham-artha) is not 
admitted to be a support of the positive entity of ignorance. The 
apperception ^T am ignorant’* is to be explained therefore as being 
the experience of absence of knowledge and not of a positive 
ignorance (ajmna). Again, since neither pleasure, pain, nor the 
illusory entities cognized in illusion are directly manifested by the 
5^faf-consciousness, absence of such knowledge (e.g., “I do not 
know pleasure,” '‘I do not know pain,” “I do not know conch- 
shell-silver”) is to be explained as negation of knowledge and not 
as due to an experience of positive ignorance. So also, when one 
says I do not know what you say,” there is only an experience of 
negation of knowledge and not of positive ignorance. In mediate 
knowledge also, since the illumination does not proceed by direct 
removal of the veil of ajndna from the face of the object, the theory 
that all knowledge which does not involve the removal of ajndna 
involves an intuition of positive ignorance would land us into the 
position that, when something is known in mediate knowledge, one 
should feel as if he did not know it, since no ajndna is directly 
removed here. 

On the Sahkarite view it is not admitted that there is any veil 
covering material objects; consequently the explanation of the 
experience of ignorance in such cases as “ I do not know what you 
say” is to be found in the supposition, not of a positive ignorance, 
but of absence of knowledge. It may be contended that, though 
there may not be any ajndna veiling the objects, yet these very 
material creations represent the creative (viksepa) part of ajndna 
and so the experience of the unknown objects represents an ex- 
perience of positive ajndna^ since ajndna creations do not always 
arrest knowledge. Thus, for instance, when a jug is known as a jug, 
if someone says that it is a cloth and not a jug, that does not pro- 
duce a confusion in the perceiver of the jug, though the delusive 
w^ords of the speaker must be supposed to produce a false im- 
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pression— a viksepa of ajnana. It will be shown later that the 
experience I do not know” with reference to a material object 
does not refer to pure consciousness as limited by material qualities^. 
On the view which admits the z-rtti in order to explain the reflection 
of pure consciousness no ajndna can be admitted as veiling the 
consciousness under material limitations. Moreover, if the ex- 
perience “I am ignorant” {akam ajnah) is explained as being a 
direct intuition of ajndna and, as such, different from the experience 
“there is no knowledge in me” {mayi jndnam ndsti), then the twb 
propositions “the ground without the jug” and “there is no jug 
in the ground” are different in meaning, which is absurd; for 
certainly the two propositions do not differ in meaning, any more 
than any other two propositions, e.g., “I have a desire” and “I have 
no antipathy.” There is no difference between the two concepts of 
absence of knowledge and ignorance. Again, when one is engaged 
in Vedantic discipline for the attainment of Brahma-knowledge, 
there is at that time the negation-precedent-to-the-production of 
Brahma-knowledge; for, if it were not so, then there would be the 
Brahma-knowledge and there would be no necessity for Vedantic 
discipline. Now a negation-precedent-to-production cannot be 
known without the knowledge of the entity to which it refers. If 
this is admitted, then without the knowledge of Brahman there 
cannot be any knowledge of its negation-precedent-to-production; 
and, if there is knowledge, then Brahman becomes known, and, if 
it is considered that such a negation of Brahma-knowledge is known 
as a positive entity by direct intuition (as it would be on the theory 
of the direct intuition of ajndna), then Brahman also would be 
known directly at the stage of the negation precedent to it, which 
is self-contradictory. 

Moreover, the concept of ajndna is clearly that of negation of 
knowledge, as in the sentence “I do not know.” Even in cases 
when one says “I am ignorant” the sense of negation is apparent, 
though there is no negative particle. The Vivarana also admits the 
opposition of ajndna to knowledge; and, if this were admitted, then 
with the knowledge of such opposition there would not be know- 
ledge of ignorance as a positive entity, and without such knowledge 
of opposition there will be no knowledge of ajndna, that being the 

^ jade na jandmity amibkcwasya jaddvacchinnam caitanyam visaya iti cen na, 
nirasi^yamanatvdt. Nydydmrtaj p. 309(c). 
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essential concept of ajndna. Even a negation of knowledge which 
has a reference to the object of which there is the negation may also 
have no such reference when it is taken up as being itself an object 
of the enquiry of knowledge. Thus there is no way in which ajndna 
can be regarded as anything but a negation of knowledge; and the 
supposition that ajndna^ though in its analytical concept it involves 
two constituents — ^knowledge and its negation — ^yet is only a name 
for a positive concept which does not involve these constituents, 
is wrong^. If ajndna can be removed by vrtti knowledge, it is un- 
necessary to suppose that it has any other meaning different from 
that involved in its constituent negative particle qualifying know- 
ledge. Experience also shows that ajndna has no other meaning 
than the negation of knowledge; so, unless the entity which is the 
defining reference of ajndna is known, there cannot be any know- 
ledge of ajndna. But such a defining reference being Brahma- 
knowledge which has no ajndna associated with it, the inclusion of 
the defining reference would make the concept impossible: hence 
there cannot be any knowledge of ajmna^. 

The reply made by the Sahkarites is that the defining reference 
of ajndna is Brahma-knowledge and this Brahma-knowledge as 
^fifof-consciousness, being the manifester of ajndna^ is not opposed 
to it; for it is only the vrtti shade mind that is opposed to ajndna. 
So, there being no opposition between the Brahma-knowledge as 
saksi-conscionsness and the ajndna, it is quite possible to have a 
knowledge of ajndna in spite of the fact that Brahma-knowledge 
becomes in a sense its constituent as a defining reference. But it 
may be pointed out in reply that the awareness of Brahma-know- 
ledge is the ^a^-consciousness; the experience ‘‘I do not know’’ 
is a negation of vrtti knowledge and, as such, it may be referred to 
the 5^^-consciousness even when there is no vrtti knowledge. 
Thus the solution in the theory that ajndna is nothing but negation 
of knowledge would be just the same as in the theory of ajndna as 
positive entity. If it is contended that, though denial of knowledge 
may be related to the defining reference in a general manner, yet 
it may, in its specific form, appear as a mere positive ignorance 

^ jnandbhavo' pi hi prameyatuadindjndne pratiyogySdi-jndnanapeksa etena 
mpum kusalddi-sabdavat bhdva-rupa-jndne ajnanasabdo rudha iti nirastam. 
Nydydmrta, p. 312. 

* api ca bhdva-rupajndndvacchedaka-visayasydjndne ajndna-jndndyogdt jndne 
ca ajndnasaivdbhdvdt katham bhdva-rupdjndnajhdnam. Ibid. p. 313. 
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without involving such an explicit relation to the defining reference 
— ^to this the reply is that, even if this contention is admitted, it do^ 
not lend any support to the admission of a positive ignorance; for 
even in the case of a negation of knowledge one may well admit 
that, though it may be generally related to a defining reference, yet 
in any specific case it may not always involve such a reference. 
It is further urged by some that an entity may be known directly 
and that such knowledge may not involve always the specific 
defining relations of that entity; it is only the latter type of know- 
ledge which makes doubt impossible. But the fact that there may 
be doubt regarding an object that is known shows clearly that an 
object may be known without its specific and negative relations 
being manifested at the same time. 

Moreover, if ajndna cannot be grasped by the vrtti knowledge, 
then there also cannot be any possibility of inference regarding 
ajndna. When one says “you do not know the secret,’' the hearer to 
whom the secret is presented through a mediate cognitional state 
would not be able to have the awareness of the ajndna^ if the 
ajndna could not be presented through a vrtti cognition. It cannot 
be said that the mediate cognitional state is not opposed to ajndna; 
for, if that were so, then even when an entity was known through 
a mediate cognition he might have had the experience that he did 
not know it. It is admitted by the Sankarites that the vrtti of direct 
intuition through perception is opposed to ajndna; and, if vrtti of 
mediate cognition also is opposed to ajndna, then there is no mental 
state through which ajndna can be known. 

The experience in deep dreamless sleep, “I did not know any- 
thing so long, ” also refers to absence of knowledge, and not to any 
positive ignorance. It cannot be said that, since at that time all 
other knowledge has ceased (there being no awareness of the per- 
ceiver or of any other content), there cannot be any awareness 
regarding the absence of knowdedge; for the objection would be the 
same with regard to the experience of positive ignorance. If it is 
urged that in that state ajndna is experienced directly as a positive 
entity, but its relationing with regard to its special defining 
reference becomes apparent in the waking state, the same explana- 
tion may equally well be given if the experience in the dreamless 
sleep be regarded as being that of absence of knowledge; for 
negation of knowledge may also be experienced as a knowable 
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entity without any relation to its defining reference; or the so-called 
experience of ignorance may be explained as an inference of the 
absence of knowledge, in the dreamless state, made from physical 
and physiological conditions in the waking state. In the Sankarite 
view also, since the ego cannot be experienced in that state, the 
experience did not know anything must be regarded as being 
in some sense illusory. If it is urged that in the dreamless state 
ajndnay being reflected through a state of avidyd {avidyd-vrtti)^ is 
intuited by the 5 Jte-consciousness, then it might equally well be 
intuited in the same manner in the waking state also. If it is 
regarded as being intuited directly by the ^afoz-consciousness, then, 
being an eternal cognition, it would have no root-impression 
{satpskdra) and could not be remembered. Moreover, if it is not 
agreed that the absence of knowledge in the dreamless state is a 
matter of inference from conditions in the waking state, then the 
absence of knowledge in the dreamless state cannot in any other 
way be proved; for it cannot be inferred from a positive ajndna^ 
since the negation of knowledge, being material (jada)^ has no 
ajndna associated with it as a veiling factor. Moreover, if from 
ajndmy a positive entity, the negation of knowledge can always be 
inferred, then from the negation of attachment in the dreamless 
state positive antipathy will have to be inferred. Thus the ajndna 
can never be regarded as being susceptible of dii-ect intuition. 

Madhusudana’s reply is that, though the ego perceived cannot 
be a support of the ajndna, yet, since the antahkarana in its causal 
form is falsely identified with the pure consciousness which is the 
support of the ajndna, the ajndna appears to be associated with the 
ego perceived. This explains the experience in the dreamless sleep, 
“I did not know anything.’’ In the case of the experience “I do 
not know the jug” also, though there cannot be any veil on the jug, 
yet, since ajndna has for its support consciousness limited by the 
fug-form, there is the appearance that the jug-form itself is the 
object of the veil of ajndna. The objection that in the mediated 
cognition, there being the veil of ajndna on the object, there ought 
to be the negation of awareness is also invalid; for, when the 
ajndna is removed from the knower, the enlightenment of knowledge 
cannot be obstructed by the presence of the ajndna in the object. 

The objection of Vyasa-tirtha that ajndna is only a negation of 
mowledge and that therefore, instead of admitting ajndna as 
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existing as a positive entity in the perceiver, it is better to admit the 
negation of knowledge only, is invalid; for the experience of nega- 
tion of knowledge is invalid in this form, because negation implies 
the defining reference as a constituent. In order to know that 
'"there is no knowledge in me’" there must be a knowledge of 
knowledge in me, which is self-contradictory. The experience of 
negation of knowledge in the perceiver without involving any 
relation to a defining reference can only be valid in the case of 
positive ajndna. A specific negation can never appear as a universal 
negation; for, if this were admitted, then even when there is a 
particular book on the table there may be an experience of there 
being no book on the table; since according to the proposed theory 
of the opponent a specific negation of this or that book is to appear 
as universal negation. Madhusudana urges that what constitutes 
the difference between negations is not a difference between nega- 
tions per se, but is due to the difference among the defining re- 
ferences which are a constituent in them. It is thus impossible that 
the experience of one’s ignorance could be explained on the 
supposition that such an experience referred to experience of 
negation; for it has already been shown that such negation can be 
neither specific nor universal. So the experience of ignorance is to 
be regarded as the experience of a positive entity. 

It may however be contended that the concept of ajndna also 
involves a reference by way of opposition to knowledge and thus 
implies knowledge as its constituent, so that all the objections 
raised against the concept of negation apply equally well to the 
concept of ajndna. The reply is that on the Sankarite view the pure 
^^M-consciousness grasps at the same time both ajndna and the 
object as veiled by it without consequent destruction or contraction 
of either of them. Thus there is no chance of any self-contradiction; 
for the awareness of ajndna does not involve any process which 
negates it^. If it is contended by the opponent that in the case of 
the awareness of negation also a similar reply is possible (on the 
assumption that the object of negation is directly known by the 
5a^-consciousness), Madhusudana’s reply is that, since ajndna can 
be known by sa^fof-consciousness, its defining reference is also 

^ pramdna-vrtii-nwartyasyapi hhdva-rupdjndnasya sakd-vedyasya vtrodki- 
nirupaka-jndna-tad-vydvartaka'-visaya-grdhakena sdksind tat-sadhakena tad^ 
andidd vydhaty-anupapatteh, Advaita-siddhi, p. 550. 
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intuited thereby— in the same manner; but, since negations are not 
intuited directly by the ra^*-consciousness, but only through the 
prammm of non-perception, the defining reference of ajndna also 
cannot be intuited by the sdkd. It caimot be contended that nega- 
tion no less than knowledge may be manifested by the sdkn- 
consciousness; for knowledge implies the non-existence of negation, 
and so the two cannot be manifested by ^cte-consciousness at the 
same time; but unproduced knowledge may appear in a qualitative 
relation to ajndna^ since, the relation being qualitative, there is no 
contradiction between the two, and this explains the possibility of 
the knowledge of ajndna. The Sankarites do not admit that the 
knowledge of a qualified entity presupposes the knowledge of the 
quality; and so the objection that, the entity which forms the 
defining relation of ajndna not being previously known, ajndna 
cannot have such defining reference as its adjectival constituent is 
invalid^. 

An objection may be raised to the effect that, since Brahma- 
knowledge is to be attained by a definite course of discipline, so 
long as that is not passed through there is a negation-precedent-to- 
Brahma-knowledge; and admission of such a negation exposes the 
Sahkarites to all the criticisms which they wished to avoid. The 
reply is to be found in the view that instead of admitting a negation- 
precedent here the Sankarites assume that there may either be 
knowledge of Brahman or ajndna relating to it, i.e,, instead of 
admitting a negation-precedent-to-Brahma-knowledge, they admit 
a positive ignorance regarding Brahma-knowledge; and thus there 
is no contradiction. 

Vyasa-tirtha’s contention is that negation of an entity does not 
necessarily imply the knowledge of any particular entity in its 
specific relations as a constituent of the knowledge of it, and such 
knowledge may arise without any specific reference to the particu- 
larities of the defining reference. In such experience as “I do not 
know’^ no specific defining reference is present to the mind and 
there is only a reference to entities in general. On such a view, 
since the knowledge of the defining reference is not a constituent 
of the knowledge of negation, there is no contradiction on the grbund 

^ na ca cwacchedakasya visayadeh pragajndtie katharn tad-visistdjndna- 
jnanarn. vis£sar^-‘jndnddkinatvdd vUista-Jndnasyeti vdcyam vise^ana-jndnasyci 
visi^ta-jndna-jnanatve mdnabhdvat, Advaita-siddhi, p. 550. 
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that, since negation is affirmed with regard to the defining reference, 
its presence as a constituent is impossible. To this Madhusudana’s 
reply is that no negation of any particular entity can appear merely 
in a general reference without regard to the specific relations of that 
particular entity. If it is urged that no negation-precedent can 
appear in association with the specific particularities of the defining 
reference as a constituent and that all negations-precedent can 
appear only in a general reference, the criticism is answered by 
Madhusudana to the effect that such negations-precedent as are 
associated only with the general reference to their defining character 
are impossible^. The opponent of Madhusudana is supposed to 
argue that the nature of the defining reference in a negation involves 
only that particular content which is a character inherent in the 
thing or things negated. Such characters, forming the content of 
the knowledge of negation, may indeed constitute the defining 
limit as such of a thing or things negated; but such an objective 
reference is wholly irrelevant for the knowledge of any negation. 
What is essential in the knowledge of the negation is the content, 
which, indeed, involves the character associated with the things 
negated, and so the defining reference involved in the knowledge of 
negation has reference only to such characters as are psychologically 
patent in experience and do not imply that they are objectively the 
defining characters of the things negated. Thus, since on such a 
view the knowledge of negation does not involve as a constituent 
the things negated, there is no such contradiction as is urged by the 
Sankarites. As to this Madhusudaiia says that such a reply does 
not provide any escape from the strictures already made by him; 
for the opponents seem to think that it is sufficient if the defining 
reference involved in a negation is regarded as a defining character 
of the knowledge of negation and does not involve the supposition 
that at the same time it is also the defining chaiacter of the objects 
negated, and they hold that in a knowledge of negation the par- 
ticular entity that is negated does not appear in its specific 
character, but only generically, and, if this were so, then, even when 
an object is present in a spot as a particular, there may be an 
experience of negation of it in a general manner, since according 
to the opponents’ supposition particular negations always appear 

^ pratiyogitavacdiedaka-pTakdraka-jnan^havena prdg^abhdva-praUtir asid- 
dhaiva. Ibid, p. 552. 
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only generically. Thus, when one says *T have no knowledge,*^ if 
knowledge here has only a generic reference, the proposition is 
absurd, since the knowledge of not having knowledge is itself a 
knowledge^ and in the proposition the negation of knowledge, 
having a general reference, contradicts the very supposition of not 
having knowledge. 

It may be urged that, if the above criticisms against the know- 
ledge of negation be valid, then the same v/ould apply to negation- 
precedent also. To this Madhusudana’s reply is that there is no 
necessity to admit “negation-precedent’*; for the real meaning of 
the so-called negation-precedent is future production, which, 
again, means nothing more than that time-entity which is not 
qualified by any object or its destruction — such object being that 
which is supposed to be the defining reference of the so-called 
negation-precedent. This is also the meaning of futurity^. It must 
be noted in this connection that production must be defined as a 
specific relation which stands by itself; for it cannot be defined in 
terms of negation-precedent, since the negation-precedent can be 
defined only in terms of production, and thus, if negation-precedent 
is made a constituent of the definition of production, this entails a 
vicious circle. So, even if negation-precedent be admitted, it would 
be dilSicult to show how it could be intuited; and, on the other 
hand, one loses nothing by not admitting negation-precedent as a 
separate category. The negation involved in a negation-precedent 
is equivalent, so far as merely the negation is concerned, to the 
absence of the negated object at a particular point of time, which, 
again, has for its content a specific negation limited by a particular 
time, where the specific object appears only in a generic relation. 
An analysis of this shows that in negation-precedent {prdg-ahhdva) 
there is negation of a specific object as limited by the present, yet 
that specific object does not appear in its character as specific and 
particular, but only in a generic manner^. The dilemma here is that 
negation of a specific object {viiesdbhdva) cannot have for the con- 
tent of its defining reference merely the generic character of the 
thing negated, without involving any of its particularities; and, if 

1 hhcmi^yatvam ca praixyogi’‘tad-dhvarmdnadhdra-hala--mrnbandhitvam. Ad- 
vaita-siddhiy p. 55^. 

® iheddntm ghato ndstiti prqtitis tu sdmdnya-dharmdvacchinna-pratiyogitdka- 
tat-kdidvacchiKna-yd'vad-visesdbhdva-vi^ayd, Ibid. p. 553. 
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this is so, then there cannot be any negation-precedent involving 
this condition. Again, if the possibility of such a contingency be 
admitted, then general negation (sdtndnydbhdva) is impossible; for 
no negation limited by any kind of particularity either of time or 
of object would be entitled to be called a general negation. Thus 
both the negation-precedent and the general negation appear to be 
interdependent in their conception, and so thwart each other that 
neither of them can be admitted. The main contention of Madhu- 
sudana in all these cases is that no specific object can as defining 
reference in any negation appear only in a generic nature devoid of 
relation to particularity. Thus, when one says “I do not know,” 
the experience involved in such a proposition is not that of the 
negation of a particular object appearing only in a generic aspect. 
If this contention is admitted, then the experience involved in 
‘‘I do not know” cannot be interpreted as being one of general 
negation. 

Again, it is a matter of common experience that the mere locus 
of the negation can itself furnish the awareness of negation; thus 
the bare spot is also the negation of the jug on it. Looked at from 
this point of view, even positive entities may yield a comprehension 
of negation. It is wrong to suggest that the nature of the defining 
reference defines the nature of the negation; for, if this were so, 
then it would have been impossible that the different negations, 
such as negation-precedent, destruction, etc., should be classed as 
different, since they all have the same defining reference. According 
to the view of Madhusudana the differences of negation are due to 
illusory impositions no less than are differences in positive entities. 

Even if it is held that there is only one negation, which under 
different conditions appears as diverse, the Sankarites will have 
nothing to object to; for according to them both negation and 
position are but illusory impositions. But Madhusudana points 
out that, since the experience ‘‘I am ignorant” does not (even 
under the trenchant analysis undergone above) disclose as its origin 
any negation, it must be admitted that it is due to the experience 
of the positive entity of ajndna. 

So Madhusudana further urges that the apperception in the 
waking state of the experience of the dreamless sleep, viz., “I did 
not know anything so long,” refers to a positive ajndna. Now, if 
this apperception be an inference, the opponent points out that it 
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may be an inference of negation of knowledge and not of positive 
ignorance. For one may well infer that, since he existed and during 
the interval between the two waking stages had a state of mind, that 
state must have been a state of absence of knowledge. The apper- 
ception cannot be said to be mere memory; for memory can only 
be through root-impressions. The intuition of the ^^2fe/“Conscious- 
ness being eternal, no root-impression can be produced by such 
knowledge- for the mechanism of root-impressions is only a 
psychological device for producing memory by such cognitions as 
are transitory. To this Madhusudana’s reply is that the appercep- 
tion under discussion cannot be called an inference; for the 
inference is based on the ground that the sleeper had a mental 
state during the dreamless condition. But, if he had no knowledge 
at the time, it is impossible for him to say that he was at that time 
endowed with any specific mental state. It also cannot be said that 
negation of knowledge during dreamless sleep can be inferred from 
the fact that at that time there was no cause for the production of 
knowledge; for the absence of such cause can be known only from 
the absence of knowledge (and vice versa), and this involves a 
vicious circle. Nor can it be said that absence of cause of knowledge 
can be inferred from the blissful condition of the senses, which 
could happen only as a consequence of the cessation of their 
operation; for there is no evidence that the cessation of the opera- 
tion of the senses would produce the blissful condition. It must be 
noted in this connection that intuition of ajndna is always associated 
with absence of knowledge; so that in every case where there is an 
intuition of ajndna the inference of absence of knowledge would be 
valid. The so-called non-perception is really an inference from 
positive ajndna] thus, when one has perceived in the morning an 
empty yard, he can infer from the absence of the knowledge of an 
elephant in it the fact of his positive ignorance of an elephant there. 
Thus the apperception of absence of knowledge can be explained 
as inference. It can also be explained as a case of memory. The 
objection that the intuition of ajndna cannot have any root- 
impression is also invalid; for the ajndna which is the object of the 
^afew-consciousness during dreamless sleep is itself a reflection 
through a vrtti of ajndna, since it is only under such conditions that 
ajndna can be an object of 5‘Jfoi-consciousness. Since a vrtti is 
admitted in the intuition of ajndna, with the cessation of the vrtti 
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there must be a root-impression and through that there can be 
memory of the vrtti^ as in the case of the memory of any other 
cognition^. It cannot be contended that, if ajnana requires for its 
cognition a vrtti state, then, if there is no such vrtti^ there may be 
doubt regarding ajnana; for there cannot be any ajnana regarding 
ajmna, and doubt itself, being a modification of ajnana, has the 
same scope as ajnana. It cannot be urged that, like ajudna, negation 
may also be perceived by the ^^foz-consciousness; for, since nega- 
tion is always associated with its defining reference, it cannot be 
intuitively perceived by the indeterminate intuitive ^^2^-conscious- 
ness. Though ajnana involves an opposition to knowledge, yet the 
opposition is not as such intuited in the dreamless state. Madhu- 
sudana says that it is contended that, since there is a continuous 
succession of ajnana states, from the dreamless condition to the 
waking stage (for in the waking state also all cognitions take place 
by reflection through ajnana states), there is no occasion for a 
memory of the dreamless intuition of ajnana; for through sam^ 
skdras memory is possible on the destruction of a vrtti state of 
cognition. To this the reply is that the ajMna state of dreamless 
condition is of a specific nature of darkness {toman) which 
ceases with sleep, and hence there is no continuity of succession 
between this and the ordinary cognitive states in tne waking 
condition. From one point of view, however, the contention is 
right; for it may well be maintained that in the dreamless state 
ajnana exists in its causal aspect, and thus, since the ajnana is the 
material for experience of both dreamless sleep and waking state 
there is in reality continuity of succession of ajndna, and thus there 
caimot be any memory of dreamless experience of ajnana. It is for 
this reason that Suresvara has discarded this view. The view taken 
by the author of the Vivarana follows the conception of sleep in 
the Yoga-sutraSy where a separate vrtti in the dreamless state is 
admitted. Thus the experience of the dreamless state may well be 
described as relating to experience of positive ajnana. 

^ C0ndnasyajnana-vrtti^prativi7nbita-sdksi'‘bhdsyatvena vrtti’-nasad eva sarnskd-- 
TOpapatteh. Advaita-siddhiy p. 557. 
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Inference of ajnana. 

It is held by Pralsa^ananda in his Vivarana that ajnana can be 
inferred; the form of the inference that he suggests is: “A valid 
cognition is associated with a positive veil upon its object, which 
veil is removable by the cognition itself, and such a veil is different 
from the negation-precedent of its self. Vyasa-tirtha, in refuting 
this inference, starts by criticizing the concept of the minor term 
{paksa, i.e., pramarui-jnana). He says that according to the above 
form of inference consciousness of pleasure, which is a valid 
cognition, should also appear after removing the veil on itself, but 
the pleasure-consciousness, being of the nature of rafesi-conscious- 
negg, is unable (according to the theory of the Sahkarites them- 
selves) to remove ajnana. If the concept of the minor term is 
narrowed to vrtti-jndna, or cognitive states in general, then also rt 
is not possible; for, if a mediate cognitive state be supposed to 
remove the veil upon its object, that would mean that there is a 
direct revelation of intuitive consciousness through the object, 
which would be the same as saying that mediate cognition is 
perception. If the concept of the minor be narrowed down to 
perception, then the above definition would not apply 
to mediate cognition, which is a valid cognition. Even in the case 
of the immpfliatft cognition of error there is an element of the 
intuition of “being” to which also the above definition would 
apply; for certainly that does not manifest itself after removing a 
veil of non-being, since the intuition of being is universal. More- 
over, if that could remove the ajnana, then ajnana would have no 
being and so could not be the material cause of illusion. The ajmna 
which has “being” for its support is regarded as the material cause 
of illusion, but is never the object of illusion itself. If the concept 
of the minor is further narrowed, so as to mean merely the cognitive 
states, excluding the underlying “being,” then in the case of suc- 
cessive awareness of the same entity the awareness at the second 
and third moments cannot be supposed to remove the veil itself, 
since that was removed by the first awareness. If the concept of the 

1 vivada-gocardpanTiant pratndna-jndnam sva-prdg-abhdva-vyatiriktci-sva- 
vi^ayavaraim-sva’-nivartya-sva-desa-gata’-vastv-antara-pUrvakam hhavitum arhati 
aprakasitartha-prakdiakatvad andhakdre prathamotpanna^pradlpa-prahhavad iti. 
Panca-pddikd-vivaraim, p. 13. 
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minor term is further narrowed, so as to mean merely the direct 
cognition of the material object, then also, since the Sahkarites do 
not admit that there are veils on the object, the object-cognition 
cannot be regarded as having removed such a veil. If in answer to 
this it is held that the mental state, e.g., the cognition of jug, 
involves a limitation of the pure consciousness by the jug-form 
and, since the ajndna has the same scope as the above limitation, 
the removal of the veil on the jug-form limitation means also the 
removal of the veil of ajndna to that extent, the reply is, first, that on 
the view that there is only one ajndna the above explanation does 
not hold; secondly, since the pure consciousness, limited in any 
form, is not self-luminous, it cannot, according to the Sankarites, 
be associated with a veil, which can only be associated with the pure 
self-luminous consciousness. Moreover, if the removal of the veil 
is spoken of as having reference only to material objects, then, since 
the verbal proposition “this is a jug’’ has the same content as the 
jug itself, the removal of the veil with reference to the material 
object — ^the jug — ^which has the same content as the mediate verbal 
proposition, ought not to take place. 

Again, since on the Sankarite view the ^7*^ii-knowledge is itself 
false, there cannot be any possibility that illusory objects should be 
imposed upon it. On the other hand, if the pure consciousness, as 
manifested by the vrtti, be synonymous with knowledge, then, 
since such a consciousness is the support of ajndna, it cannot be 
regarded as removing ajndna. Thus the requirement of the in- 
ference that knowledge establishes itself by removing ajndna fails; 
further, the requirement of the definition that the veil that is 
removed has the same location as the knowledge fails, since the 
ajndna is located in pure consciousness, whereas the cognition is 
always of the conditioned consciousness. 

The inference supposes that there is a removal of the veil 
because there is a manifestation of the unmanifested; but this can- 
not hold good, since the Brahma-knowledge cannot be manifested 
by any thing other than pure consciousness, and the self-luminous, 
which is the basis of all illusions, is ever self-manifested, and thus 
there is no possibility here of the unmanifested being manifested. 
Moreover, if the ajndna be a positive entity existing from beginning- 
less time, then it would be impossible that it should be removed. 
It is also impossible that that which is a veil should be beginning- 
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less. So it is possible to have such counter-arguments as that 
beginninglessness can never be associated with veils, since it exists 
only as beginningless, like the negation-precedent ; or that a valid 
knowledge can never remove anything else than negation, because 
it is knowledge. The manifestation of the unmanifested does not 
imply any positive fact of unmanifestation, but may signify only an 
absence of manifestation. Moreover, the light manifests the jug, 
etc., by removing darkness, because light is opposed to darkness, 
but the manifestation of knowledge cannot be opposed to ajmna\ 
for pure consciousness underlying the objects is not opposed to 
ajndna. The opposition of vrtti to ajndna is irrelevant; for vrtti is 
not knowledge. What may be said concerning the rise of a new 
cognition is that it removes the beginningless negation of the 
knowledge of an object of any particular person. 

Madhusudana in reply says that the term “valid knowledge,’’ 
which is the minor term, has to be so far restricted in meaning that 
it applies only to the w'fiz-knowledge and not to the ^ J^«-conscious- 
ness which reveals pleasure or bliss; the ^rW£-knowledge also has 
to be further narrowed down in its meaning so as to exclude the 
substantive part (dharmy-amsa) of all cognitions, the “this” or 
the “ being ” which is qualified by all cognitive characters. Pramdna- 
jndna, or valid knowledge, which is inferred as removing a veil, 
means therefore only the cognitive characters revealed in the vrtti 
Even in the case of paroksa (mediate knowledge) there is the 
removal of its veil, consisting in the fact of its non-existence to the 
knower; which veil being removed, the object of the mediate 
cognition is revealed to the knower. Thus the valid cognition 
includes the cognitive characters as appearing both in mediate and 
in immediate vrttis. The reason for the exclusion of the substantive 
part, or the “this,” from the concept of valid knowledge under 
discussion is apparent from the fact that there is no error or illusion 
regarding the “this”; all errors or doubts can happen only with 
regard to the cognitive characters. The “this” is as self-existent 
as the experience of pleasure. There cannot, therefore, be any such 
objection as that in their case also there is a revelation of the 
unknown and therefore a removal of the veil. If, however, it is 
urged that, though there may not be any error or doubt regarding 
the “this,” yet, since there remains the fact that it was first un- 
known, and then known, and therefore it involves the removal of a 
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veil, there would be objection on the part of the Sahkarites to 
admitting such a removal, which may well be effected by the 
cognitive state or the pramana-vrtti. In such a case, however, the 
removal of the veil is not of the ordinary nature; for this ajndna^ 
which consists only in the fact that the entity is unknown, is dif- 
ferent from the ajndna the extent and limit of which can be re- 
garded as a positive ignorance having the same defining reference 
as the object of cognition. In this view, therefore, the ajndna is to 
be defined as that which has the capacity of producing errors, since 
there cannot be any error with regard to the substantive part, the 
‘‘this.” The fact that it remains unknown until cognized involves 
no ajndna according to our definition. Thus it may well be supposed 
that in the case of the cognition of the “this” there is, according 
to the definition contemplated in the scheme of the inference of 
ajndna under discussion, no removal of ajndna. 

In the case of continuous perception, though the object may 
remain the same, yet a new time-element would be involved in 
each of the succeeding moments, and the removal of the veil may 
be regarded as having a reference to this new factor. It is well 
known that according to the Sankarites time can be perceived by 
all the pramdnas. Again, the objection that, since material objects 
can have no veil and since the ajndna cannot be said to hide pure 
consciousness which is its support, it is difScuit to say which of 
these is veiled by ajndna^ is not valid; for, though the pure con- 
sciousness exists in its self-shining character, yet for its limited 
appearance, as “it exists,” “it shines,” cqndna may be admitted to 
enforce a limitation or veiling and to that extent it may be regarded 
as a veil upon that pure consciousness. Madhusudana further adds 
arguments in favour of the view that ajndna can be inferred; these 
are of a formal nature and are, therefore, omitted here. 

The theory of Avidya refuted. 

Vyasa-tirtha says that it cannot be assumed that an entity such 
as the avidya must exist as a substratum of illusion, since otherwise 
illusions would be impossible; for it has been shown before that 
the definition of avidya as the material cause of illusion is untenable. 
Moreover, if it is held that illusions such as the conch-shell-silver 
are made out of a stuff, then there must also be a producer who 
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works on. the stuff to nianufscture the illusions. Neither God nor 
the individual can be regarded as being such a producer; nor can 
the changeless Brahman be considered to be so. Again, avidya, 
being beginningless, ought to be as changeless as Brahman. 
Moreover, if Brahman be regarded as the material cause of the 
world, there is no necessity for admitting the existence of avidya-, 
for under the Sahkarite supposition Brahman, though not changing, 
may nevertheless well be the basis of the illusions imposed upon it. 
If that were not so, then avidyd, which needs a support, would 
require for the purpose some entity other than Brahman. It may 
be suggested that the supposition of avidya is necessary for the 
purpose of explaining the changing substratum of illusion; for 
Brahman, being absolutely true, cannot be regarded as the material 
cause of the false illusion, since an effect must have for its cause an 
entity to it. But, if that is so, then Brahman cannot be 

regarded as the cause of the sky or other physical elements which 
are unreal in comparison with Brahman. It cannot be urged that, 
since the individual and the Brahman are identical in essence, 
without the assumption of avidya the limited manifestation of bliss 
in the individual would be inexplicable ; for the very supposition that 
Brahman and the individual are identical is illegitimate, and so there 
is no difficulty in explaining the unlimited and hmited manifestation 
of bliss, in Brahman and the individual, because they are different. 

Madhusudana in reply to the above says that antahkarana (or 
mind) cannot be regarded as the material cause of illusion; first, 
because the antahkarana is an entity in time, whereas illusions 
continue in a series and have no beginning in time; secondly, the 
antahkaram is in its processes always associated with real objects 
of the world, and would, as such, be inoperative in regard to 
fictitious conch-shell-silver — and, if this is so, then without the 
supposition of avidya there would be no substratum as the material 
cause of avidya. Brahman also, being unchangeable, cannot be the 
cause of such illusion. It cannot be suggested that Brahman is the 
cause of illusion in its status as basis or locus of illusion; for, unless 
the cause which transforms itself into the effect be admitted, the 
unchanging cause to which such effects are attributed itself cannot 
be established^, since it is only when certain transformations have 

^ na ca vivartadhisthanaUjena sukty-dder ivopdddnatvam avtdydm antarend” 
tdttvikdnyathd-bhdva-laksanasya vivartasysamhhavdt. Advaita-siddki^ p. 573. 
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been effected that they are referred to a certain ground or basis as 

belonging to it. 

Again, if ajndna be itself invalid, as the Sahkarites say, it is 
impossible that it should be amenable to the different valid means 
of proof. If it is contended that ajnduiz has only an empirical 
existence {vydvahdnka\ then it could not be the stuff of the 
ordinary illusory experience; for the stuff of the empirical cannot 
be the cause of the illusory, and there is no evidence that the 
avidyd is illusory. If it is contended that the valid means of proof 
serve only for negating the non-existence of avidyd, then the reply 
is that, since the ajndna is grasped by the faultless ^ate-conscious- 
ness, it must be admitted to be valid. It is wrong also to suppose 
that the means of proof negate only the non-existence of ajndna; 
for, unless the nature of ajndna could be known by inference, the 
negation of its non-existence could also not be known. It must also 
be noted that, when the valid means of proof reveal the ajndna, they 
do so as if it were not an illusory conch-shell-silver known by the 
^a^-consciousness, but a valid object of knowledge, and they also 
do not reveal the non-existence of ajndna in the locus of its ap- 
pearance. Thus the valid means of proof by which ajndna is sup- 
posed to be made known indicate its existence as a valid object of 
knowledge. The avidyd, therefore, may be regarded as non-etemal 
(being removable by knowledge), but not false or invalid. The 
statement of the Sahkarites, therefore, that avidyd is invalid by 
itself and yet is known by valid means of proof, is invalid. 

If avidyd is apprehended by the pure faultless consciousness, it 
should be ultimately true, and it ought to persist after emancipa- 
tion. It cannot be said that it may not persist after emancipation, 
since, its esse being its percipi, so long as its perception exists (as it 
must, being apprehended by the eternal pure consciousness) it also 
must exist. If it is held that avidyd is known through a vrtti, then 
the obvious difficulty is that the two conditions which can generate 
a vrtti are that of valid cognitive state {pramand) or defects {dosa), 
and in the case of the apprehension of avidyd neither of these can 
be said to induce the suitable vrtiL There being thus no possibility 
of a vrtti, there would be no apprehension of avidyd through the 
reflection of consciousness through it. Again, the vrtti, being itself 
an avidyd state, would itself require for its comprehension the help 
of pure consciousness reflected through another vriti, and that 
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another, and so on; and, if it is urged that the comprehension of 
the VTtti does not stand in need of reflection through another vrtti, 
but is directly revealed by ^afof-consciousness, then such a vrtti 
would be experienced even after emancipation. Moreover, it is 
dfficult to conceive how an entity like avidyd, whose esse is perdpi, 
can be regarded as capable of conditioning a vrtti by the reflection 
of the consciousness through which it can be known. For there is 
no esse of the thing before it is perceived, and according to the 
supposition it cannot be perceived unless it has a previous esse. 

The reply of Madhusudana is that the above objections are 
invalid, since the ajndna, being perceived by the 5J^:;f-conscious- 
ness, which is always associated with the perceiver, has no such 
ontological appearance or revelation. In reply to some of the other 
criticisms Madhusudana points out that, avidyd being a defect and 
being itself a condition of its own vrtti, the objections on these 
grounds lose much of their force. 

Vyasa-tirtha says that the Sankarites think that, since everything 
else but the pure consciousness is an imaginary creation of avidyd, 
the avidyd can have for its support only Brahman and nothing else. 
He points out that it is impossible that ignorance, which is entirely 
opposed to knowledge, should have the latter as its support. It may 
well be remembered that ignorance is defined as that which is 
removable by knowledge. It cannot be said that the opposition is 
between the ^;r^fo'-knowledge and ajndna', for, if that were so, then 
ajndna should be defined as that which is opposed to knowledge in 
a restricted sense, since w^^f-knowledge is knowledge only in a 
restricted sense (the real knowledge being the light of pure 
consciousness). If consciousness were not opposed to ignorance, 
there could not be any illumination of objects. The opposition of 
ignorance to knowledge is felt, even according to the Sankarites, 
in the experience “ I do not know.*' It is also well known that there 
is no ignorance with regard to pleasure or pain, which are directly 
perceived by the sdkd. This is certainly due to the fact that pure 
consciousness annuls ajndna, so that whatever is directly revealed 
by it has no ajndna in it. It is contended that there are instances 
where one of the things that are entirely opposed to each other may 
have the other as its basis. Persons suffering from photophobia may 
ascribe darkness to sunshine, in which case darkness is seen to be 
based on sunshine; similarly, though knowledge and ignorance are 
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so much opposed, yet the latter may be supposed to be based on 
the former. To this the reply is that, following the analogy where a 
false darkness is ascribed to sunlight, one may be justified in 
thinking that a false ajndna different from the ajndna under dis- 
cussion may be based on the pure consciousness. Moreover, the 
experience ‘‘I am ignorant” shows that the ignorance (avidya) is 
associated with the ego and not with pure consciousness. It cannot 
be suggested that, both the ego and the ignorance being at the same 
time illusorily imposed on the pure consciousness, they appear as 
associated with each other, which explains the experience-'T am 
ignorant”; for without first proving that the ajndna exists in the 
pure consciousness the illusory experience cannot be explained, and 
without having the illusory experience first the association of 
ajndna with pure consciousness cannot be established, and thus 
there would be a vicious circle. It is also wrong to suppose that the 
experience “I am ignorant” is illusory. Moreover, the very ex- 
perience “I am ignorant” contradicts the theory that ajndna is 
associated with pure consciousness, and there is no means by which 
this contradiction can be further contradicted and the theory that 
ajndna rests on pure consciousness be supported. The notions of 
an agent, knower, or enjoyer are always associated with cognitive 
states and therefore belong to pure consciousness. If these notions 
were imposed upon the pure consciousness, the ajndna would 
belong to it (which, being a false knower, is the same as the indi- 
vidual self or jwa), and, so would belong to jtva; this would be to 
surrender the old thesis that ajndna belongs to pure consciousness. 
It is also not right to say that the ajndna of the conch-shell belongs 
to the consciousness limited by it; it is always experienced that 
knowledge and ignorance both belong to the knower. If it is con- 
tended that what exists in the substratum may also show itself when 
that substratum is qualified in any particular manner, and that 
therefore the ajndna in the pure consciousness may also show itself 
in the self or jtva, which is a qualified appearance of pure con- 
sciousness, to this the reply is that, if this contentionis admitted, then 
even the pure consciousness may be supposed to undergo through 
its association with ajndna the world-cycles of misery and rebirth. 

The supposition that tho jwa is a reflection and the impurities 
are associated with it as a reflected image and not with the 
Brahman, the reflector, is wrong; for, if the ajndna is associated 
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with pure consciousness, it is improper to think that its effects 
should affect the reflected image and not Brahman. Moreover, the 
analogy of reflection can hold good only with reference to rays of 
light, and not with reference to consciousness. Again, if \h.t jwas 
be regarded as a product of reflection, this will necessarily have a 
beginning in time. Moreover, the reflection can occur only when 
that through which anything is reflected has the same kind of 
existence as the former. A ray of light can be reflected in the sur- 
face of water and not in mirage, because water has the same status 
of existence as the ray of light; but, if Brahman and ajndna have 
not the same kind of existence, the former cannot be reflected in 
the latter. Moreover, ajndna^ which has no transparency, cannot 
be supposed to reflect Brahman. Again, there is no reason to 
suppose that the ajndna should be predisposed to reflect the 
Brahman, and, if the ajndna is transformed into the form of dkdsa^ 
etc., it cannot also at the same time behave as a reflector. Moreover, 
just as apart from the face and its image through reflection there is 
no other separate face, so there is also no separate pure conscious- 
ness, apart from Brahman and th.t jwa, which could be regarded as 
the basis of ajndna. Also it cannot be suggested that pure con- 
sciousness as limited by thejiva-iotm is the basis of the ajndna; for 
without the reflection through ajndna there cannot be any jiva^ and 
without the jtva there cannot be any ajndna, since on the present 
supposition the ajndna has for its support the consciousness limited 
hy jtva, and this involves a vicious circle. Again, on this view, since 
Brahman is not the basis of ajndna, though it is of the nature of pure 
consciousness, it may well be contended that pure consciousness as 
such is not the basis of ajndna, and that, just as tht jtva, through 
association with ajndna, undergoes the cycles of birth, so Brahman 
also may, with equal reason, be associated with ajndna, and undergo 
the painful necessities of such an association. 

The analogy of the mirror and the image is also inappropriate 
on many grounds. The impurities of the mirror are supposed to 
vitiate the image; but in the present case no impurities are directly 
known or perceived to exist in the ajndna, which stands for the 
mirror; even though they may be there, being of the nature of root- 
impressions, they are beyond the scope of the senses. Thus, the 
view that the conditions which are perceived in the mirror are also 
reflected in the image is invalid. 
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It cannot be held that, just as in the Nyaya view the soul is 
associated with pain only through the intermediacy of body, so the 
pure consciousness may be regarded as associated with ujuunu in 
association with its limited form 2s jiva\ for, since pure conscious- 
ness is itself associated with the mischievous element, the ajnana^ 
the attainment of Brahmanhood cannot be regarded as a desirable 
state. 

Madhusudana in reply says that pure consciousness, in itself 
not opposed to ajndnay can destroy ajndna only when reflected 
through modification of ajndna as vrttiy just as the rays of the sun, 
which illuminate little bits of paper or cotton, may bum them 
when reflected through a lens. It is wrong also to suppose that the 
ignorance has its basis in the ego; for the ego-notion, being itself 
a product of ajndna^ cannot be its support. It must, therefore, have 
as its basis the underlying pure consciousness. The experience 
‘‘I am ignorant’’ is, therefore, to be explained on the supposition 
that the notion of ego and ignorance both have their support in the 
pure consciousness and are illusorily made into a complex. The 
ego, being itself an object of knowledge and removable by ultimate 
tme knowledge, must be admitted to be illusory. If ajndna were 
not ultimately based on pure consciousness, then it could not be 
removable by the ultimate and final knowledge which has the pure 
consciousness as its content. It is also wrong to suppose that the 
ajndna qualifies the phenomenal knower; for the real knower is the 
pure consciousness, and to it as such the ajndna belongs, and it is 
through it that all kinds of knowledge, illusory or relatively real, 
belong to it. The criticism that, there being ajndna, there is the 
phenomenal knower, and, there being the phenomenal knower, 
there is ajndna, is also wrong; for ajndna does not depend for its 
existence upon the phenomenal knower. Their mutual association 
is due not to the fact that avidyd has the knower as its support, but 
that ignorance and the ego-notion are expressed together in one 
stmcture of awareness, and this explains their awareness. The 
unity of the phenomenal knower and the pure consciousness 
subsists only in so far as the consciousness imderlying the phe- 
nomenal knower is one with pure consciousness. It is well known 
that, though a face may stand before a mirror, the impurities of 
the mirror affect the reflected mirror and not the face. The re- 
flected image, again, is nothing different from the face itself; so, 
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though the pure consciousness may be reflected through impure 
ajndnay impurities affect not the pure consciousness, but the jtva^ 
which, again, is identical in its essence with the consciousness. It 
must be noted in this connection that there are two ajndi^, one 
veiling the knower and the other the object, and it is quite 
possible that in some cases (e.g., in mediate knowledge) the veil 
of the object may remain undisturbed as also the veil of the 

subject. 

It is wrong to suppose that reflection can only be of visible 
objects; for invisible objects also may have reflection, as in the case 
oi akdsay which, though invisible, has its blueness reflected in it 
from other sources. Moreover, that Brahman is reflected through 
ajndna is to be accepted on the testimony of scripture. It is also 
wrong to contend that that which is reflected and that in which the 
reflection takes place have the same kind of existence; for a red 
image from a red flower, though itself illusory and having therefore 
a different status of existence from the reflecting surface of the 
mirror, may nevertheless be further reflected in other things. 
Moreover, it is wrong to suppose that ajndna cannot be predisposed 
to reflect pure consciousness; for ajndna, on the view that it is 
infinite, may be supposed to be able to reflect pure consciousness 
in its entirety; on the view that it is more finite than pure con- 
sciousness there is no objection that a thing of smaller dimensions 
could not reflect an entity of larger dimensions; the sun may be 
reflected in water on a plate. Moreover, it is not a valid objection 
that, if ajndna has transformation into particular forms, it is 
exhausted, and therefore cannot reflect pure consciousness; for that 
fraction of ajndna which takes part in transformation does not take 
part in reflection, which is due to a different part of ajndna. Again, 
the criticism that, in contradistinction to the case of reflection of a 
neutral face appearing as many images, there is no neutral con- 
sciousness, apart from thejiva and Brahman, is ineffective; for the 
neutral face is so called only because the differences are not taken 
into account, so that the pure consciousness also may be said to be 
neutral when looked at apart from the peculiarities of its special 
manifestation through reflection. 

It must be noted that the function of reflection consists in 
largely attributing the conditions (such as impurities, etc.) of the 
reflector to the images. This is what is meant by the phrase 
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upadheh pratibimba-paksapatitvam (i.e., the conditions show them- 
selves in the images). It is for this reason that the imparities of 
ajndna may show themselves in the reflected without affecting 
the nature of pure consciousness. 

Also it cannot be said that mdyd is associated with Brahman; 
for, if this mdyd be ajndna^ then the possibility of its association 
with Brahman has already been refuted. Mdyd^ being ajndna^ 
also cannot be regarded as a magical power whereby it is possible 
to show things which are non-existent {aindrajdlikasyeva avidya- 
mdna-pTadarsana-saktih)\ for, since ajndna in general has been 
refuted, a specific appearance of it, as magic, cannot be admitted; 
also it is never seen that a magician demonstrates his magical feats 
through ajndna. If mdyd be regarded as a special power of Brahman 
by which He creates the diverse real objects of the world, then we 
have no objection to such a view and are quite prepared to accept 
it. If it is held that mdyd is a power of deluding other beings, then, 
since before its application there are no beings, the existence of 
mdyd is unjustifiable. Again, if such a power should be regarded 
as having a real existence, then it would break monism. If it be 
regarded as due to the false imagination of the jtvas, then it cannot 
be regarded as deluding these. If it be regarded as due to the false 
imagination of Brahman, then it must be admitted that Brahman 
has ajndna, since without ajndna there cannot be any false 
imagination. 

The view of Vacaspati that avidyd resides in the jwa is also 
wrong — for, if jtva means pure consciousness, then the old objec- 
tion holds good; if jtva means pure consciousness as limited by 
reflection from ajndna or the ajudna-^xoduct, the buddhi, then this 
involves a vicious circle; for without first explaining avidyd it is not 
possible to talk about its limitation. If it is said that avidyd, 
standing by itself without any basis, produces the jivas through its 
reference to pure consciousness, and then, when the jwa is pro- 
duced, resides in it, then it will be wrong to suppose that avidyd 
resides in the jiva\ even the production of the jtva will be in- 
explicable, and the old objection of the vicious circle will still be 
the same. Nor can it be held that, the jwa and the avidyd being 
related to each other in a beginningless relation, the criticism of the 
vicious circle through mutual dependence is unavailing is not 
correct; for, if they do not depend on each other, they also cannot 
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determine each other. If the ajnana snd tht fiva are not found to 
be related to each other in any of their operations, they also cannot 
depend upon each other; that which is 

entity cannot be said to depend on It. It is held that the difference 

between jwa and Brahman consists m the fact of the former 
being a product of avidya, and it is also held that the has 

the L as its basis, so that without the knowledge of jim there 
cannot be avidyd, and without the knowledge of avtdya there 

cannot be any , h j • • i 

To this Madhusudana’s reply is that the so-called vicious circle 
of mutual dependence is quite inapplicable to the case under dis- 
cussion, since such mutual dependence does not vitiate the pro- 
duction, because such production is in a beginningless senes. There 

is not also a mutual agency of making each other comprehensible; 
for, though the ajnana is made comprehensible by pure conscious- 
ness vet the latter is not manifested by the former. There is, further, 
no inutual dependence in existence; for, though the ajnana depends 
upon pure consciousness for its existence, yet the latter does not 
depend upon the former. Madhusudana further points out that 
according to Vacaspati it is the ajnana of the jwa that creates both 

the isvara and the jiva. _ 

The ajnana is supposed to veil the pure consciousness; but the 

pure consciousness is again supposed to be always self-luminous. 
Ld, if this is so, how can it be veiled? The veil cannot be of the 
jtva, since the jiva is a product of ajnana; it cannot be of the materid 
objects since they are themselves non-luminous, so that no veil is 
necessary to hide them. The veiling of the pure consciousness 
cannot be regarded as annihilation of the luminosity of the self- 
luminous {siddha-prakasa-lopah); nor can it be regarded as ob- 
struction to the production of what after it had come into existence 
would have proved itself to be self-luminous; for that whose essence 
is self-luminous can never cease at any time to be so. Moreover, 
gi'nrft the self-luminosity is ever-existent, there cannot be any 
question regarding production of it which the ajnana may be 
supposed to veil Again, since it is the nature of knowledge to 
express itself as related to objects, it cannot stand in need of any- 
thing else in order to establish its relationing to the objects, and 
there carniot be any time when the knowledge will exist without 
relationing itself to the objects. Moreover, on the Sahkarite view 
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the pure consciousness, being homogeneous in its self-luminosity, 
does not stand in need of any relationing to objects which could be 
obstructed by the veil Nor can it be said that the veil acts as an 
obstruction to the character of objects as known {prakatya- 
pratibandha); even according to the Sahkarites the prakatya^ or the 
character of objects as known, is nothing but pure consciousness. 
It cannot be said that such awareness as “this exists,’* “it does not 
shine” cannot be said to appertain to pure consciousness; for even 
in denying the existence of consciousness we have the manifestation 
of consciousness. Even erroneous conceptions of the above forms 
cannot be said to be the veil of ajndna\ for error arises only as a 
result of the veiling of the locus (e.g., it is only when the nature of 
the conch-shell is hidden that there can appear an illusory notion 
of silver) and cannot therefore be identified with the veil itself. 
Citsukha defines self-luminosity as that which, not being an object 
of awareness, has a fitness for being regarded as immediate 
{amdyatve sati aparoksa-vyavahdra-yogyatvani). The view that the 
self-luminosity is the fitness for not being immediate or self- 
shining as an explanation of the veil of ajndna that exists in it, is 
wrong, for that is self-contradictory, since by definition it has 
fitness for being regarded as immediate. 

Again, a veil is that which obstructs the manifestation of that 
which is covered by it; but, if a self-luminous principle can mani- 
fest itself through ajndna, it is improper to call this a veil. 

Again, if a veil covers any light, that veil does not obstruct the 
illumination itself, but prevents the light from reaching objects 
beyond the veil. Thus a light inside a jug illuminates the inside of 
the jug, and the cover of the jug only prevents the light from 
illuminating objects outside the jug. In the case of the supposed 
obstruction of the illumination of the pure consciousness the same 
question may arise, and it may well be asked “To whom does the 
veil obstruct the illumination of the pure consciousness?” It can- 
not be with reference to diverse for the diversity oijtvas is 
supposed to be a product of the action of the veil, and they are not 
already existent, so that it may be said that the pure consciousness 
becomes obstructed from the jivas by the action of the veil. It is 
also wrong to suppose that the illumination of the Brahman so far 
differs from that of ordinary light that it does not manifest itself to 
itself; for, if that were so, it might equally remain unmanifested 
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even during emancipation and there would be no meaning in 
introducing ajndna as the fact of veiling. It is held that even while 
the ^fli^-consciousness is manifesting itself the ajndna may still be 
there, since the saksi-consciousTitoS manifests the ajndna itself. It is 
further held that in such experiences as “I do not know what you 
said** the ajndna^ though it may not veil anything, may yet be 
manifested in pure consciousness, as may be directly intuited by 
experience. To this the reply is that the conception of the ajndna 
aims at explaining the non-manifestation of the unlimited bliss of 
Brahman, and, if that is so, how can it be admitted that ajndna may 
appear without any veiling operation in the manifested conscious- 
ness? Though in the case of such an experience as “ I do not know 
what you said** the ajndna may be an object of knowledge, in the 
case of manifestation of pleasure and pain there cannot be any 
experience of the absence of manifestation of these, and so no 
ajndna can appear in consciousness with reference to these. More- 
over, even when one says ‘‘I do not know what you say** there is 
no appearance of ajndna in consciousness; the statement merely 
indicates that the content of the speaker*s words is known only in 
a general way, excluding its specific details. So far, therefore, there 
is thus a manifestation of the general outline of the content of the 
speaker’s words, which might lead, in future, to an understanding 
of the specific details. Anyway, the above experience does not mean 
the direct experience of ajndna. Just as God, though not subject 
like ourselves to illusions, is yet aware that we commit errors, or 
just as we, though we do not know all things that are known by 
God, yet know of the omniscience of God, so without knowing the 
specific particularities of ajndna we may know ajndna in a general 
maimer. If the above view is not accepted, and if it is held that 
there is a specific cognitive form of ajndna, then this cognitive form 
would not be opposed to ajndna, and this would virtually amount to 
saying that even the cessation of ajndna is not opposed to jndna, 
which is absurd. Moreover, if ajndna were an object of knowledge, 
then the awareness of it would be possible only by the removal of 
another ajndna veil* covering it. 

Again, if it is said that ajndna exists wheresoever there is a 
negation of the vrtti-jmna, YA'iic\i alone is contradictory to it, then 
it should exist also in emancipation. But, again, when one says 
“I do not know%’* the opposition felt is not with reference to vriti- 
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knowledge specifically, but with reference to knowledge in general. 
Moreover, if caitanya (pure consciousness) and ajndna were not 
opposed to each other, it would be wrong to designate the one as 
the negation of the other, i.e., as knowledge (jndna) and ignorance 
[ajndna). Moreover, if cognitions are only possible and ignorances 
can only be removed through the manifestation of the self-shining 
pure consciousness, it stands to reason that it is the pure conscious- 
ness that should be opposed to ajndna. It is also unreasonable to 
suppose that the self could have ajndna associated with it and yet 
be self-luminous. There ought to be no specific point of difference 
between the vrtti and the sdkst-consciousntss in their relation to 
ajndna; for they may both be regarded as opposed to ajndna. If the 
^ai^-consciousness were not opposed to ajndna^ then it could not 
remove ignorance regarding pleasure, pain, etc. There is no reason 
to suppose that no ajndna can be associated with whatever is mani- 
fested by irafoz-consciousness. It is indeed true that there is no 
ajndna in the knower, and the knower does not stand in need of the 
removal of any ignorance regarding itself. The self is like a lamp 
ever self-luminous; no darkness can be associated with it. It is for 
this reason that, though ordinary objects stand in need of light for 
their illumination, the self, the knower, does not stand in need of 
any illumination. It is also wrong to suppose that the pure con- 
sciousness is opposed to ajndna only when it is reflected through 
a vrtti state, and that in the case of the experience of pleasure the 
5flfax-consciousness is reflected through z vrtti of the pleasure- 
form; for, if this is admitted, then it must also be admitted that the 
pleasure had a material existence before it was felt, and thus, as in 
the case of other objects, there may be doubts about pleasure and 
pain also; and so the accepted view that the perception of pleasure 
is also its existence must be sacrificed. Thus it has to be admitted 
that pure consciousness is opposed to ignorance regarding pleasure, 
pain, etc. There is, therefore, as regards opposition to knowledge 
no difference between pure consciousness and pure consciousness 
manifested through a vrtti. Nor can it be said that pleasure, pain, 
etc., are perceived by the pure consciousness as reflected through 
the of the antahkarana; for the vrtti of the antakkaranu can 
arise only through sense-functioning, and in the intuition of in- 
ternal pleasure there cannot be any such sense-function. Nor can 
it be a reflection through the vrtti of avidyd; for that is possible 
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only in the presence of a defect or defects. If, like things immersed 
in darkness, like absence of knowledge, ajndna be utter unmani- 
festation, then it cannot be manifested by the w^^-consciousness. 
Again, if it is held that vrtti is opposed to ajndna, then, since there 
exists the ego-vrtti forming the jwa and the object-formed vrtti 
representing the knowledge of the material objects, it might well 
be expected that these vrttis w ould oppose the existence of ajndna 
and that there would be immediate emancipation. 

To this Madhusudana’s reply is that the ajddna is called a veil 
in the sense that it has a fitness (yogyatd) by virtue of which it is 
capable of making things appear as non-existent or unmanifested, 
though it may not always exert its capacity, with the result that in 
dreamless sleep the operation of the veil exists, while in emancipa- 
tion it is suspended. Generally speaking, the veil continues until 
the attainment of Brahma-knowledge. It may be objected that the 
concept of a veil, being different from that of pure consciousness, is 
itself a product of false imagination (kalpita), and therefore involves 
a vicious circle; to this the reply would be that avidya is beginning- 
less, and hence, even if a false imagination at any particular stage 
be the result of a preceding stage and that of a still further pre- 
ceding stage, there cannot be any difficulty. Moreover, the mani- 
festation of the dvarana does not depend on the completion of the 
infinite series, but is directly produced by pure consciousness. 
It must be remembered that, though the pure consciousness in its 
fulness is without any veil (as during emancipation), yet on other 
occasions it may through the operation of the veil have a limited 
manifestation. Against the objection of Vyasa-tirtha that pure con- 
sciousness, being homogeneous, is incapable of having any 
association with a veil, Madhusudana ends by reiterating the asser- 
tion that veiling is possible — ^for which, however, no new reason is 
given. To the objection that the veil, like the jug, cannot avert the 
illumination of the lamp inside, and can obstruct only with reference 
to the things outside the jug, but that in the case of the obstruction 
of pure consciousness no such external entity is perceivable, 
Madhusudana’s reply is that the obstruction of the pure conscious- 
ness is with reference to tliejiva. The veiling and tht jwa being 
both related to each other in a beginningless series, the question 
regarding their priority is illegitimate. Madhusudana points out 
that, just as in the experience *‘I do not know what you say’* the 
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ignorance is associated with knowledge, so also, in the manifestation 
of pleasure, pleasure is manifested in a limited aspect with reference 
to a particular object, and such limitation may be considered to be 
due to the association with ajnana which restricted its manifesta- 
tion. Madhusudana contends that in such experiences as “ I do not 
know what you say’’ the explanation that there is a general know- 
ledge of the intention of the speaker, but that the specific knowledge 
of the details has not yet developed, is wrong; for the experience of 
ajnana may here be regarded from one point of view as having 
reference to particular details. If the specific details are not known, 
there cannot be any ignorance with reference to them. But, just as, 
even when there is the knowledge of a thing in a general manner, 
there may be doubt regarding its specific nature, so there may be 
knowledge in a general manner and ignorance regarding the details. 
It may also be said that ignorance is directly known in a general 
manner without reference to its specific details. Vyasa-tirtha had 
contended that the knowledge of ignorance could only be when 
the particulars could not be known; thus God has no illusion, but 
has a knowledge of illusion in general. Against this Madhusudana 
contends that in all the examples that could be cited by the 
opponents ignorance in a general manner can subsist along with a 
knowledge of the constituent particulars. Again, it is argued that, 
since ajnana is an object of knowledge, it would be necessary that 
the veil of ajnana should be removed; this is self-contradictory. 
To this Madhusudana’s reply is that, just as in the case of the 
knowledge of specific space-relations the presence of an object is 
necessary, but yet but for the knowledge of its negation presence of 
the object would be impossible, so also in the case of the knowledge 
of ajnana the removal of a further veil is unnecessary, as this would 
be self-contradictory. 

It may be urged that ajnana is known only when the object with 
reference to which the ignorance exists is not knowm; later on, 
when such an object is known, the knower remembers that he had 
ignorance regarding the object; and the difference between such 
an ajnana and negation of jndna (^jndndbhdva) lies in the fact that 
negation cannot be known without involving a relationing to its 
defining reference, whereas ajnana does not stand in need of any 
such defining reference. To this supposed explanation of ajnana by 
Vyasa-tirtha Madhusudana^s reply is that the Sahkarites virtually 
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admit the difiference between cqnana and abhdva, against which they 
have been contending so long. Moreover, when one says I do not 
know what you say,” the ajndm with reference to the speech of the 
speaker is directly known at the present time, and this would be 
inexplicable if the cognition of ajndm did not involve a cognition 
of the defining reference. So, since ajndm is cognized along with 
its object, there is no discrepancy in the object being manifested 
in its aspect as under the grasp of ajndna as intuited by the sdkp.- 
consciousness. Madhusudana urges that the pure consciousness 
can remove ajndm only by being reflected through the pramdna- 
vrtti and not through its character as self-luminous or through the 
fact of its being of a class naturally opposed to ajndna^. The dif- 
ference between the mtti and the ^^-consciousness in relation to 
eqndna consists in- the fact that the former is opposed to ajndna, 
while the latter has no touch of ajndna. The latter, i.e., the sdksi- 
consciousness, directly manifests pleasures, pains, etc., not by 
removing any ajndna that was veiling them, but spontaneously, 
because the veil of ajndm was not operating on the objects that 
were being directly manifested by it®. 


Ajnana and Ego-hood (aharukara). 

The Sahkarites hold that, though during dreamless sleep the 
self-luminous self is present, yet, there being at the time no non- 
luminous ego, the memory in the waking stage does not refer the 
experience of the dreamless state to the ego as the self; and the 
scriptural texts also often speak against the identification of the self 
with the ego. In the dreamless stage the ego is not manifested; for, 
had it been manifested, it would have been so remembered. 

To this Vyasa-ttrtha’s reply is that it cannot be asserted that in 
dreamless sleep the self is manifested, whereas the ego is not; for 
the opponents have not been able to prove that the ego is something 
different from the self-luminous self. It is also wrong to say that 
the later memory of sleeping does not refer to the ego; for all 
memory refers to the self as the ego, and nothing else. Even when 

^ pramd^-vrtty-uparUdha-prakasatvena nivartakatvani brUmahj na tu jati- 
vise^eita^ pr^dsatva^mdtrena vd. Advaita-siddhij p. 590. 

® sdk^i yad c^nana-virodhitvam anubhuyate tan ndjndna-nivartakatva- 
mbandhanarn, hintu sva-vi^ayecchadau ydvatsattvam prakasad ajndndprasakti- 
nibandhanam. Ibid, p. 590. 
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one says ‘‘I slept/^ he uses the “I,” the ego with which his self is 
associated. The Vivarana also says that recognition is attributed to 
the self as associated with the antahkarana. If the ego were not 
experienced as the experiencer of the dreamless state, then one 
might equally well have entertained doubts regarding it. It is 
wrong also to suppose that the entity found in all perceivers is the 
self, and not the ego; for, howsoever it may be conceived, it is the 
ego that is the object of all such reference, and even the Vvoaraim 
says that the self, being one in all its experiences in separate indi- 
viduals, is distinct only through its association with the ego. It 
cannot be said that reference to the ego is not to the ego-part, but 
to the self-luminous entity underlying it; for, if this be admitted, 
then even ignorance would have to be associated with that entity. 
The ajndna also appears in experiences as associated with the ego, 
and the ego appears not as the sleeper, but as the experiencer of the 
waking state, and it recognizes itself as the sleeper. Nor can it be 
denied that in the waking state one remembers that the ego during 
the sleep has experienced pleasure; so it must be admitted that in 
dreamless sleep it is the ego that experiences the sleep. The fact 
that one remembers his dream-experience as belonging to the same 
person who did some action before and who is now remembering 
shows that the action before the dream-experience and the present 
act of remembering belong to the same identical ego, the ex- 
periencer; even if the underlying experiencer be regarded as pure 
consciousness, yet so far as concerns the phenomenal experiencer 
and the person that remembers it is the ego to which all experience 
may be said to belong. Moreover, if the ego is supposed to be 
dissolved in the dreamless sleeps then even the bio-motor functions 
of the body, which are supposed to belong to the egu, would be 
impossible. Moreover, since our self-love and our emotion for 
self-preservation are always directed towards the self as the ego, it 
must be admitted that the experiences of the permanent self refer 
to the ego-substratum. It cannot be urged that this is possible by 
an illusory imposition of the ego on the pure self; for this would 
involve a vicious circle, since, unless the pure self is known as the 
supreme object of love, there cannot be any imposition upon it and, 
unless there is an imposition of the ego upon it, the self cannot be 
known as the supreme object of love. Moreover, there is no ex- 
perience of a self-love which could be supposed to be directed to 
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pure consciousness and not to the phenomenal self. Similar criti- 
cisms may also be made in the case of the explanation of such 
experience as “I shall attain the ultimate bhss,” as based on the 
imposition of the ego upon the pure selfi. Moreover, if the notion 
of the ego has as a constituent the mind, then such experience as 
“ my mind,” where the mind and the ego appear as different, would 
be impossible, and the experience of mind and ego would be the 
same. Moreover, all illusions have two constituents— the basis and 
the appearance; but in the ego no such two parts are experienced. 
It is also wrong to suppose that in such experiences as “ I appear to 
myself” (ahatn sphutoMt) the appearance in consciousness is the 
basis and “appear to myself” is the illusory appearance 2. For, the 
appearance (sphuram) of the ego being different from the ego- 
substance (aham-artha), there is no appearance of identity between 
them such that the former may be regarded as the basis of the 
latter. The ego is, thus, directly perceived by intuitive experience 
as the self, and inference also points to the same; for, if the ego is 
enjoined to go through the ethical and other purificatory duties, 
and if it is the same that is spoken of as being liberated, it stands to 
reason that it is the ego substance that is the self. Vyasa-tirtha 
further adduces a number of scriptural texts in confirmation of this 
view. 

To this Madhusudana’s reply is that, if the ego-substance had 
been present in sleep, then its qualities, such as desire, wish, etc., 
would have been perceived. A substance which has qualities can 
be known only through such qualities: otherwise a jug with 
qualities would not require to be known through the latter. It is 
tnie, no doubt, that we affirm the existence of the jug in the interval 
between the destruction of its qualities of one order and the pro- 
duction of qualities of another order. But this does not go against 
the main thesis; for though a qualified thing requires to be known 
through its qualities, it does not follow that a qualityless thing 
should not be knowable. So it must be admitted that, since no 
qualities are apprehended during deep sleep, it is the qualityless 
self that is known in deep sleep; if it had not been perceived, there 
would have been no memory of it in the waking state. Moreover, 

^ Nydyamrta, p. 283 (a). 

2 iha tu sphuranamdtram adhiftfidnamiti sphurdrnUy eva dhir iti cen 
Ibid. p. 38(a). 


na. 
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during dreamless sleep the self is perceived as supporting ignorance 
(as is testified by the experience ‘‘ I did not know anything in deep 
sleep’*), and hence it is different from the ego. The memory refers 
to pure consciousness as supporting ajnana^ and not to the ego. 
It is true that the Vivarana holds that recognition [pratyabhijnd) 
can be possible only of pure consciousness as associated with the 
antahkarana; but, though this is so, it does not follow that the 
apprehension {abhijna) of the pure consciousness should also be 
associated with the antahkarana. In the dreamless state, therefore, 
we have no recognition of pure consciousness, but an intuition of it. 
In the waking stage we have recognition not of the pure conscious- 
ness, but of the consciousness as associated with ajnana. The 
emphasis of the statement of the Vivarana is not on the fact that 
for recognition it is indispensable that the pure consciousness 
should be associated with the antahkarana^ but on the fact that it 
should not be absolutely devoid of the association of any con- 
ditioning factor; and such a factor is found in its association with 
ajnana^ whereby recognition is possible. The memory of the ego 
as the experiencer during dreams takes place through the intuition 
of the self during dreamless sleep and the imposition of the identity 
of the ego therewith. It is the memory of such an illusory im- 
position that is responsible for the apparent experience of the ego 
during dreamless sleep. It is wrong to suggest that there is a vicious 
circle; for it is only when the ego-substratum is known to be 
different from the self that there can be illusory identity and it is 
only when there is illusory identity that, as the ego does not appear 
during dreamless state, the belief that it is different is enforced. 
For it is only when the self is known to be different from the ego 
that there can be a negation of the possibility of the memory of the 
self as the ego. Vyasa-tirtha says that, the ego-substratum 
(aham-artha) and the ego-sense {aham-kdra) being two different 
entities, the manifestation of the former does not involve as a 
necessary consequence the manifestation of the latter, and this 
explains how in the dreamless state, though the ego-substratum is 
manifested, yet the ego-sense is absent. To this Madhusudana’s 
reply is that the ego-substratum and the ego-sense are co-existent 
and thus, wherever the ego-substratum is present, there ought also 
to be the ego-sense, and, if during the dreamless state the ego- 
substratum was manifested, then the ego-sense should also have 
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been manifested with it. He adds that the same objection cannot 
be made in regard to the manifestation of the self during the 
dreamless state; for the self is not associated with the ego-sense. 
Vyasa-firtha has said that, just as the Sahkarites explain the mani- 
festation of ajnam in the dreamless state as having reference to 
objective entities only, and not to the pure joifew-consciousness (as 
it could not without contradiction be manifested and be at the same 
time the object of ajnam), so the manifestation of the ego-sub- 
stratum is not contradicted by the association with ajnam, but may 
be regarded as having reference to extraneous objective entities. 
To this Madusudana’s reply is that there is no contradiction in the 
appearance of ajmm in the y^-consciousness, as it may be m the 
case of its association with the ego-substratum, and so the explana- 
tion of Vyasa-tirtha is quite uncalled-for. 

Madhusudana says that the ego-substratum may be inferred to 
be something different from the self, because, like the body, it is 
contemplated by our ego-perception or our perception as “1.” 
If it is held that even the self is contemplated by the ego-percep- 
tion, the reply is that the self, in the sense in which it is contem- 
plated by the ego-perception, is really a non-self. In its essential 
nature the self underlying the ego-perception cannot be contem- 
plated by the ego-perception. Again, the view of Vyasa-tirtha, that 
the fact of our feeling ourselves to be the supreme end of happiness 
shows that supreme happiness belongs to the ego-substratum, is 
criticized by the Sankarites to the effect that the supreme happiness, 
really belonging to the self, is illusorily through a mistaken identity 
imposed upon the ego-substratum. This criticism, again, is criti- 
cized by the Madhvas on the ground that such an explanation 
involves a vicious circle, because only when the supremely happy 
nature of the ego-substratum is known does the illusory notion of 
identity present itself; and that only when the illusory notion of 
identity is present is there awareness of that supremely happy 
nature. To this, again, the reply of Madhusudana is that the ex- 
periencing of the dreamless stage manifests the self as pure con- 
sciousness, while the ego-substratum is unmanifest; thus through 
the testimony of deep sleep the ego-substratum is known to be 
different from the self. The ego-substratum is by itself unmani- 
fested, and its manifestation is always through the illusory imposi- 
tion of identity with the pure self. What Madhusudana wishes to 
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assert is that the supremely happy experience during deep sleep is 
a manifestation of the pure self and not of the ego-substratum; the 
ego is felt to be happy only through identification with the pure self, 
to which alone belongs the happiness in deep sleep. 

The objection of Vyasa-tirtha is that in emancipation the self is 
not felt as the supreme end of happiness, because there is no duality 
there, but, if such an experience be the nature of the self, then with 
its destruction there will be destruction of the self in emancipation. 
To this Madhusudana’s reply is that the experience of the self as 
the end of supreme happiness is only a conditional manifestation, 
and therefore the removal of this condition in emancipation cannot 
threaten the self with destruction. 

It is urged by the gankarites that the agency {kartrtva) be- 
longing to the mind is illusorily imposed upon the self, whereby it 
illusorily appears as agent, though its real changeless nature is 
perceived in deep sleep. Vyasa-tirtha replies that there are two 
specific illustrations of illusion, vix., (i) where the red-colour of the 
/ap<2-flower is reflected on a crystal, whereby the white crystal 
appears as red, and (ii) where a rope appears as a dreadful snake. 
Now, following the analogy of the first case, one would expect that 
the mind would separately be known as an agent, just as the japa- 
flower is known to be red, and the pure consciousness also should 
appear as agent, just as the crystal appears as red. If the reply is 
that the illusion is not of the first type, since it is not the quality of 
the mind that is reflected, but the mind with its qualities is itself 
imposed, there it would be of the second type. But even then the 
snake itself appears as dreadful, following which analogy one would 
expect that the mind should appear independently as agent and the 
pure consciousness also should appear so. 

Madhusudana in reply says that he accepts the second type of 
illusion, and admits that agency parallel to the agency of the mind 
appears in the pure consciousness and then these two numerically 
different entities are falsely identified through the identification of 
the mind with the pure consciousness. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the illusion of the agency of the mind in the pure conscious- 
ness may be regarded as being of both the above two types. The 
latter type, as nirupadhika, in which that which is imposed 
(adhyasyamana, e.g., the dreadful snake), being of the Vydvaharika 
t3rpe of existence, has a greater reality than the illusory knowledge 
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(the rope-snake which has only a pratihhasika e^stence), as has 
been shown above. It may also be interpreted as being a sopadUH 
illusion of the first type, since both that which is imposed the 
agency of the mind) and that which is the illusory appearance (the 
agency of the pure consciousness) have the same order of existence, 
4., Vydvahariha, which we know to be the condition of a 

jooadfeite iUusion as between;apa-flower and crystal 

Madhusudana points out that ego-hood {aham-kara) is made 
up of two constituents, (i) the underlying pure consciousness and 
(S the material part as the agent. The second part really belongs 
to the mind, and it is only through a false identification of it wiA 
the pure consciousness that the experience I am the doer, the 
agent^* is possible: so the experience of agency takes place only 
through such an illusion. So the objection that, if the agency 
interest in the mind is transferred to the ego-substratum, then the 
self cannot be regarded as being subject to bondage and liberation, 
is invalid; for the so-called ego-substratum is itself the result of the 
false identification of the mind and its associated agency with the 
pure consciousness. Vyasa-tirtha had pointed out that in arguing 
with Sarnkhyists the Sankarites had repudiated {Brahma-sUtra, 
n. 3- 33) the agency of the buddhi. To this Madhusudana’s reply is 
that what the Sankarites asserted was that the consciousness was 
both the agent and the enjoyer of experiences, and not the latter 
alone, as the Sarnkhyists had declared; they had neither repudiated 
the agency of buddhi nor asserted the agency of pure consciousness. 

Vyasa-Grtha says that in such experience as “I am a Brahmin” 
the identification is of the Brahmin body with the, I and this 
“I” according to the Sankarites is different from the self; if that 
were so, it would be wrong to suppose that the above experience 
is due to a false identification of the body with the “self”; for the 
“I” is not admitted by the Sankarites to be the self. Again, if the 
identity of the body and the self be directly perceived, and if there 
is no valid inference to contradict it, it is difficult to assert that they 
are different. Moreover, the body and the senses are known to be 
different from one another and cannot both be regarded as identical 
with the self. Again, if all difference is illusion, the notion of 
identity, which is the opposite of “difference,” will necessarily be 
true. Moreover, as a matter of fact, no such illusory identification 
of the body and the self ever takes place; for, not to speak of men. 
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even animals know that they are different from their bodies and 
that, though their bodies change from birth to birth, they them- 
selves remain the same all through. 

Madhusudana says in reply that the false identification of the 
body and the ego is possible because ego has for a constituent the 
pure consciousness, and thus the false identification with it means 
identification with consciousness. Moreover, it is wrong to say 
that, if perception reveals the identity between the body and self, 
then it is not possible through inference to establish their difference. 
For it is well known (e.g., in the case of the apparent size of the 
moon in perception) that the results of perception are often revised 
by well-established inference and authority. Again, the objection 
that, all difference being illusory, the opposite of dilference, viz., 
false identification, must be true, is wrong; for in the discussion on 
the nature of falsehood it has been shown that both the positive and 
the negative may at the same time be illusory. Moreover, the false 
identification of the body with the self can be dispelled in our 
ordinary life by inference and the testimony of scriptural texts, 
whereas the illusion of all difference can be dispelled only by the 
last cognitive state preceding emancipation. Madhusudana holds 
that all explanation in regard to the connection of the body with 
the self is unavailing, and the only explanation that seems to be 
cogent is that the body is an illusory imposition upon the self. 


Indefinability of World-appearance. 

It is urged by Vyasa-tirtha that it is difficult for the Sahkarites to 
prove that the world-appearance is indefinable {atdrvdcyd), whatever 
may be the meaning of such a term. Thus, since it is called in- 
definable, that is in itself a sufficient description of its nature; nor 
can it be said that there is an absence of the knowledge or the 
object which might have led to a definition or description; for in 
their absence no reference to description would be at all possible. 
Nor can it be said that indefinability means that it is different from 
both being and non-being; for, being different from them, it could 
be the combination of them. To this Madhusudana’s reply is that 
the indefinability consists in the fact that the world-appearance is 
neither being nor non-being nor being-and-non-being. Inde- 
finability may also be said to consist in the fact that the world- 
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appearance is liable to contradiction in the context wherein it 
appears. It cannot be said that the above position does not carry 
us to a new point, since one existent entity may be known to be 
different from any other existent entity; for the negation here is not 
of any particular existence, but of existence as such. If it is possible 
to assert that there may be an entity which is neither existence nor 
non-existence, then that certainly would be a new proposition. 
Madhusudana further points out that existence and non- 
existence” are used in their accepted senses and, both of them being 
the negation of either of them does not involve the affirma- 
tion of the other, and therefore the law of excluded middle is not 
applicable. When it is said that the indefinability consists in the fact 
that a thing is neither being nor non-being, that means simply that, 
all that can be affirmed or denied being unreal, neither of them can 
be affirmed; for what is in itself indescribable cannot be afiirmed 
in any concrete or particularized form^. 

Vyasa-tirtha contends that the inscruta:ble nature of existence and 
non-existence should not be a ground for calUng them indefinable; 
for, if that were so, then even the cessation of avidya, which is 
regarded as being neither existent nor non-existent nor existent-non- 
existent nor indefinable, should also have been called indefinable. 
The reply of Madhusudana to this is that the cessation of avidya 
is called unique, because it does not exist during emancipation; 
he further urges that there is no incongruity in supposing that 
an entity as well as its negation (provided they are both unreal) may 
be absent in any other entity— this is impossible only when the 
positive and the negative are both real. Madhusudana further says 
that being and non-being are not mutual negations, but exist in 
mutually negated areas. Being in this sense may be defined as the 
character of non-being contradicted, and non-being as incapability 
of appearing as being. It may be argued that in this sense the world- 
appearance cannot be regarded as different from both being and 
non-being. To this the reply is that by holding the view that being 
and non-being are not in their nature exclusive, in such a way that 
absence of being is called non-being and vice versa, but that the 
absence of. one is marked by the presence of another, a possibility 

^ na ca tarhi sad-adi-vcdlak^anyoktifi katham tat^tat-pratiyogi-durnirUpatd- 
mStre prakatandya, na hi svarUpato durnirUpasya kirncid apt rUparp, vdstavatn 
sambhavati. Advaita-siddhif p. 621. 
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is kept open whereby both may be absent at one and the same time. 
Thus, if eternity and non-etemity be defined as being-associated- 
with-destruction and being-unassociated-with-destmction, then 
they may be both absent in generality, which has no being; and, 
again, if eternity be defined as absence of a limit in the future, and 
non-eternity be defined as liability to cessation on the part of 
entities other than being, then negation-precedent-to-production 
{prdg-abhdva) may be defined as an entity in which there is neither 
entity nor non-entity; for a negation-precedent-to-destniction has. 
a future and at the same time cannot be made to cease by any other 
thing than a positive entity, and so it has neither eternity nor non- 
eternity in the above senses. So the false silver, being unreal, 
cannot be liable to contradiction or be regarded as uncontradicted. 
The opponent,^ however, contends that the illustration is quite out 
of place, since generality {sdmdnyd) has no destruction and is, 
therefore, non-eternal, and negation-precedent-to-production is 
non-eternal, because it is destroyed. To this Madhusudana’s reply 
is that the Sankarites do not attempt to prove their case simply by 
this illustration, but adduce the illustration simply as a supplement 
to other proofs in support of their thesis. The reason why the 
qualities of being and non-being may be found in the world- 
appearance without contradiction is that, being qualities of 
imaginary entities (being and non-being), they do not contradict 
each other^. If an entity is not regarded as non-etemal in a real 
sense, there is no contradiction in supposing it to be non-etemal 
only so long as that entity persists. Madhusudana puts forward the 
above arguments to the effect that there is no contradiction in 
affir ming the negation of any real qualities on the ground that those 
qualities are imaginary^, against the criticism of Vyasa-tirtha that, 
if the world-appearance is pronounced by any person for whatever 
reasons to be indefinable, then that itself is an affirmation, and hence 
there is a contradiction. To be indefinable both as being and as 
non-being means that both these are found to be contradicted in 
the entity under consideration. When it is said that the imaginary 
world-appearance ought not to be liable to being visible, invisible, 


^ dhamtifm eva kalpitatvena vintddhayor api dharmayor abhavdt. Ihtd. 
p. 622. 

^ atdttvika-ketu-sad-bhdvena tdttmka-dharmdbhavasya sadhanena vydghdtd- 
bhdvdt. Ibid. p. 623. 
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contradicted or uncontradicted, there is a misunderstanding; for it 
is certainly outside such affirmations in any real sense, but there is 
no incongruity in the affirmation of these qualities as imaginary 
appearances, since they are presented in those forms to all ex- 
perience. The whole point is that, when qualities that are contra- 
dictory are in themselves imaginary, there is no incongruity in their 
mutual negation with reference to a particular entity; if the mutual 
negation is unreal, their mutual affirmation is equally unreal. 
Vyasa-tirtha argues that indefinability of the world-appearance 
{mirvacytva) cannot mean that it is not the locus of either being 
or non-being; for both non-being and Brahman, being qualityless, 
would satisfy the same conditions, and be entitled to be called 
indefinable. It cannot be said that Brahman may be regarded as 
the locus of imaginary being, for the reply is that the saine may be 
the case with world-appearance. Again, since Brahman is quality- 
less, if being is denied of it, absence of being also cannot be denied; 
so, if both being and absence of being be denied of Brahman, 
Brahman itself becomes indefinable. The reply of Madhusudana 
is that the denial of both being and non-being in the world- 
appearance is indefinable or unspeakable only in the sense that such 
a applies to the world appearance only so long as it is there, 
whereas in the Brahman it is absolute. Whereas the main emphasis of 
the argument of Vyasa-Grtha is on the fact that both being and non- 
being cannot be denied at the same time, Madhusudana contends 
that, since the denial of being and the affirmation of it are not of the 
gam p, order (the latter being of the Vydvcthdrika type), there is no 
contradiction in their being affirmed at the same time. In the same 
way Madhusudana contends that the denial of quality in Brahman 
{nirvisesatva) should not be regarded as a quality in itself; for the 
quality that is denied is of imaginary type and hence its denial does not 
itself constitute a quality. Vyasa-tirtha further urges that, following 
the trend of the argument of the Sankarites, one might as well say 
that there cannot be any contradiction of the illusory conch-shell- 
silver by the experiential conch-shell, the two being of two different 
orders of existence: to this Madhusudana’s reply is that both the 
illusory and the experiential entities are grasped by the sdkn-con- 
sciousness, and this constitutes their sameness and the contradiction 
of one by the other; there is no direct contradiction of the illusory 
by the experiential, and therefore the criticism of Vyasa-Grtha fails. 
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Nature of Brahman. 

Vyasa-tirtha, in describing the nature of illusion, says that, when 
the subconscious impression of silver is roused, the senses, being 
associated with specific defects, take the “thisness*’ of conch-shell 
as associated with silver. There is, therefore, no production of any 
imaginary silver such as the Saiikarites allege; the silver not being 
there, later perception directly shows that it was only a false silver 
that appeared. Inference also is very pertinent here; for whatever 
is false knowledge refers to non-existent entities simply because they 
are not existent. Vyasa-tirtha further points out that his view of 
illusion {anyatha-khyati) is different from the Buddhist view of 
illusion (a-sat-khydti) in this, that in the Buddhist view the ap- 
pearance “this is silver’' is wholly false, whereas in Vyasa-tirtha’s 
view the “this” is true, though its association with silver is 
false. 

Vyasa-tirtha further points out that, if the illusory silver be 
regarded as a product of ajndnay then it will be wrong to suppose 
that it is liable to negation in the past, present and future; for, if it 
was a product of ajndnay it was existing then and was not liable to 
negation. It is also wrong to say that the negation of the illusory 
appearance is in respect of its reality; for, in order that the ap- 
pearance may be false, the negation ought to deny it as illusory 
appearance and not as reality, since the denial of its reality would be 
of a different order and would not render the entity false. 

Vyasa-tirtha had contended that, since Brahman is the subject 
of discussion and since there are doubts regarding His nature, a 
resolution of such doubts necessarily implies the affirmation of 
some positive character. Moreover, propositions are composed of 
words, and, even if any of the constituent words is supposed to 
indicate Brahman in a secondary sense, such secondary meaning 
is to be associated with a primary meaning; for as a rule secondary 
meanings can be obtained only through association with a primary 
meaning, when the primary meaning as such is baffled by the 
context. In reply to the second objection Madhusudana says that 
a word can give secondary meaning directly, and does not neces- 
sarily involve a baffling of the primary meaning. As regards the 
first objection the reply of Madhusudana is that the undifferentiated 
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character of Brahman can be known not necessarily tnrough any 
afl&rmative character, but through the negation of all opposite 
concepts. If it is objected that the negation of such opposmg 
concepts would necessarily imply that those concepts are con- 
stituents of Brahma-knowledge, the reply of Madhusudana is that, 
such negation of opposing concepts being of the very nature of 
Brahman, it is manifested and intuited directly, without waiting for 
the manifestation of any particular entity. The function of ordinary 
pyQpositions involving association of particular meanings is to be 
interpreted as leading to the manifestation of an undivided and 
unparticulanzed whole, beyond the constituents of the proposition 
which deal with the association of particular meanings. 

Vyasa-firtha contends that, if Brahman is regarded as dif- 
ferenceless, then He cannot be regarded as identical with know- 
ledge or with pure bliss, or as the one and eternal, or as the sakn- 
consciousness. Brahman cannot be pure consciousness; for con- 
sciousness caimot mean the manifestation of objects, since in 
emancipation there are no objects to be manifested. To this 
Madhusudana’s reply is that, though in emancipation there are no 
objects, yet that does not detract from its nature as illuminating. 
To Vyasa-ttrtha’s suggestion that Brahman cannot be regarded as 
pure bhss interpreted as agreeable consciousness (anukula- 
vedanatva) or mere agreeableness (anukulatva), since this would 
involve the criticism that such agreeableness is due to some 
extraneous condition, Madhusudana’s reply is that Brahman is 
regarded as pure bliss conceived as unconditional desirability 
{nirupadhikestarupatmt). Madhusudana urges that this cannot 
mpan negation of pain; for negation of pain is an entity different 
from bliss and m order that the definition may have any application 
it is necessary that the negation of pain should lead to the establish- 
ment of bliss. Vyasa-firtha further argues tiiat, if this unconditional 
desirability cannot itself be conditional, then the blissful nature of 
Brahman must be due to certain conditions. Moreover, if 
Brahman’s nature as pure bliss be different from its nature as pure 
knowledge, then both the views are partial; and, if they are 
identical, it is useless to designate Brahman as both pure knowledge 
and pure bliss. To this Madhusudana’s reply is that, though know- 
ledge and bliss are identical, yet through imaginary verbal usage 
they are spoken of as different. He further urges that objectless 
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pure knowledge is defined as pure bliss^; pure bliss is nothing but 
pure perceiver {drg-anatirekat). On this view again there is no 
difference between bliss and its consciousness. Vyasa-tirtha con- 
tends that, if Brahman is regarded as non-dual, then that involves 
the negation of duality. If such a negation is false, then Brahman 
becomes dual; and, if such a negation is affirmed, then also 
Brahman becomes dual, for it involves the affirmation of negation. 
To this Madhusudana’s reply is that the reality of negation is 
nothing more than the locus in which the negation is affirmed; the 
negation would then mean nothing else than Brahman, and hence 
the criticism that the admission of negation would involve duality 
is invalid. 

Regarding the ^^M-consciousness Vyasa-tirtha contends that 
the definition of sdkst as pure being is unacceptable in the technical 
sense of the word as defined by Panini. To this Madhusudana’s 
reply is that sdhi may be defined as the pure consciousness reflected 
either in avidyd or a modification of it; and thus even the pure 
being may, through its reflection, be regarded as the drastd. The 
objection of circular reasoning, on the ground that there is inter- 
dependence between the conditions of reflection and the seeing 
capacity of the seer, is unavailing; for such interdependence is 
beginningless. The Mfo£-consciousness, according to Madhusudana, 
is neither pure Brahman nor Brahman as conditioned by buddhi, 
but is the consciousness reflected in avidyd or a modification of it; 
the 5i2M-consciousness, though one in all perceivers, yet behaves 
as identified with each particular perceiver, and thus the ex- 
periences of one particular perceiver are perceived by the sdksi- 
consciousness as identified with that particular perceiver, and so 
there is no chance of any confusion of the experience of different 
individuals on the ground that the ^Jfot-consciousness is itself 
universaF. 

^ etena visayanullehhi-jndtiatn evanandam ity apt yuktam. Advaita-siddhty 
P* 75^* 

® sarva-jiva-sddhdranyepi tat-taj-jwa-caitanydbhedendbhivyaktasya tat-tad- 
duhMiddi^hhdsakatayd atiprasaf^dbhdvat. Ibid. p. 754. 
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Refutation of Brahman as material 
and instrumental cause. 

Vyasa-tirtha says that a material cause always undergoes trans- 
formation in the production of the effect ; but Brahman is supposed 
to be changeless, and, as such, cannot be the material cause. There 
are, however, three views: viz., that Brahman and tndya are jointly 
the cause of the world, just as two threads make a string, or that 
Brahman with mayd as its power is the cause, or that Brahman as 
the support of tfioyct is the cause. The reconciliation is that the 
Brahman is called changeless so far as it is unassociated with mayd 
either as joint cause or as power or as instrument. To this Vya- 
satlrtha says that, if the permanently real Brahman is the material 
cause of the world, the world also would be expected to be so. If it 
is said that the characteristics of the material cause do not inhere in 
the effect, but only a knowledge of it is somehow associated with 
it, then the world-appearance-also cannot be characterized as in- 
definable (or anirvdcya) by reason of the fact that it is constituted 
of mayd. Since only Brahman as unassociated with mdyd can be 
called changeless, the Brahman associated with mdyd cannot be 
regarded as the material cause of the world, if by such material 
cause the changeless aspect is to be understood. If it is urged that 
the changes are of the character {mdyd), then, since such a character 
is included within or inseparably associated with the characterized, 
changes of character involve a change in the characterized, and 
hence the vivarta view fails. If the underlying substratum, the 
Br ahman , be regarded as devoid of any real change, then it is 
unreasonable to suppose that such a substratum, in association 
with its power or character, will be liable to real change;- if it is 
urged that the material cause may be defined as that which is the 
locus of an illusion, then it may be pointed out that earth is never 
regarded as the locus of an illusion, nor can the conch-shell be 
regarded as the material cause of the shell-silver. 

The reply of Madhusudana is that Brahman remains as the 
ground which makes the transformations of mdyd possible. The 
Brahman has a wider existence than mdyd and so cannot participate 
in the changes of mdyd. Further, the objection that, if the Brahman 
is real, then the world which is its effect should also be real is not 
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valid; for only the qualities of the transforming cause (as earth or 
of gold) are found to pass over to the effect, whereas, Brahman 
being the ground-cause, we have no analogy which should lead us 
to expect that it should pass on to the effect. 

Vyasa-tirtha further says that, just as one speaks of the being of 
jugs, so one may speak of the non-being of chimerical entities, but 
that does not presuppose the assertion that chimerical entities have 
non-being as their material cause. Again, if the world had Brahman 
for its material cause, then, since Brahman was pure bliss, the 
world should also be expected to be of the nature of bliss, which it 
is not. Again, on the vivaria view of causation there is no meaning 
in talking of a material cause. Moreover, if Brahman be the material 
cause, then the antahkarana cannot be spoken of as being tlic 
material and transforming cause of suffering and other worldly 
experiences. 

Vyasa-tirtha, in examining the contention of the Sahkarites that 
Brahman is self-luminous, says that the meaning of the term “self- 
luminous” (svaprakasa) must first be cleared. If it is meant that 
Brahman cannot be the object of any mental state, then there 
cannot be any dissension between the teacher and the taught 
regarding the nature of Brahman; for discussions can take place 
only if Brahman be the object of a mental state. If it is urged that 
Brahman is self-luminous in the sense that, though not an object 
of cognition, it is always immediately intuited, then it may be 
pointed out that the definition fails, since in dreamless sleep and in 
dissolution there is no such immediate intuition of Brahman. It 
cannot be said that, though in dreamless sleep the Brahman cannot 
be immediately intuited, yet it has the status or capacity {yogyatd) 
of being so intuited; for in emancipation, there being no characters 
or qualities, it is impossible that such capacities should thus exist. 

Even if such capacity be negatively defined, the negation, being 
a category of world-appearance, cannot be supposed to exist in 
Brahman. Moreover, if Brahman can in no way be regarded as the 
result of cognitive action, then the fact that it shines forth at the 
culmination of the final knowdedge leading to Brahmahood would 
be inexplicable. Nor can it be argued that pure consciousness is 
self-luminous, i.e., non-cognizable, because of the very fact that it 
is pure consciousness, since whatever is not pure consciousness is 
not self-luminous; for non-cognizability, being a quality, must 
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exist somewhere, and, if it is absent everywhere else, it must by 
reduction be present at least in pure consciousness. But it may be 
urged that, even if pure consciousness be self-luminous, that does 
not prove the self-luminosity of the self. The obvious reply is that 
the self is identical with pure consciousness. To this Vyasa-tirtha’s 
objection is that, since there cannot be any kind of quality in the 
self, it cannot be argued that self-luminosity exists in it, whether 
as a positive quality, or as a negation of its negation, or as capacity. 
For all capacity as such, being outside Brahman, is false, and that 
which is false cannot be associated with Brahman. If non- 
cognizability is defined as that which is not a product of the 
activity of a mental state {phala-^vydpyatvam)^ and if such non- 
cognizability be regarded as a sufficient description of Brahman, 
then, since even the perception of a jug or of the illusory silver or 
of pleasure and pain satisfies the above condition, the description is 
too wide, and, since the shining of Brahman itself is the product of 
the activity of the destruction of the last mental state, the definition 
is too narrow^. It cannot be said that phala-vydpyatva means the 
accruing of a speciality produced by the consciousness reflected 
through a mental state, and that such speciality is the relationing 
without consciousness on the occasion of the breaking of a veil, and 
that such a phala-^vydpyatva exists in the jug and not in the self. 
Nor can it be said that phala-vydpyatva means the being of the 
object of consciousness of the ground manifested through con- 
sciousness reflected through a mental state. For the Sankarites do 
not think that a jug is an object of pure consciousness as reflected 
through a vrtti or mental state, but hold that it is directly the object 
of a mental state. It is therefore wrong to suggest that the definition 
of phala-vydpyatva is such that it applies to jug, etc., and not to 
Brahman. By Citsukha pure self-shiningness of consciousness is 
regarded as an objectivity of consciousness, and, if that is so, 
Brahman must always be an object of consciousness, and the 
description of it as non-objectivity to consciousness, or non- 
cognizability, would be impossible. Citsukha, however, says that 
Brahman is an object of consciousness {cid-visaya), but not an object 


1 napi phalavyapyatvam driyatva-hkange ukta-ntyd prdtibhdsike rupyadau 
vydvahdrtke (widyanUthkara^'-tad-dhctrrnci’-sukhddau ghatddau cu lak^anasyd’' 
tivydpteh, tatroktarltyaiva brahmai^'pi carcmm-vrtti-pratihimbita-cid-fupa- 
phala-vydpyaivendsambhavdc ca, Nydydtnria^ p. 507(6). 
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of cognizing activity (cid-akarmatva). If, following Citsukha^ 
avedyatva (or non-cognizability) be regarded as the status of that 
which is not the object of a cognitive operation, and if by cognitive 
operation one expresses that consciousness is manifested thz'ough a 
particular objective form, as in the case of a jug, then, since 
Brahman also in the final stage is manifested through a corre- 
sponding mental state, Brahman also must be admitted to be an obj ect 
of cognitive operation; otherwise even a jug cannot be regarded as 
an object of cognitive operation, there being no difference in the 
case of the apprehension of a jug and that of Brahman. If it is 
urged that object of cognizability means the accruing of some 
special changes due to the operation of cognizing, then also 
Brahman would be as much an object as the jug; for, just as in the 
case of the cognition of a jug the cognizing activity results in the 
removal of the veil which was obstructing the manifestation of the 
jug, so final Brahma-knowledge, which is an inteUectual operation, 
results in the removal of the obstruction to the manifestation of 
Brahman. The objectivity involved in cognizing cannot be regarded 
as the accruing of certain results in the object of cognition through 
the activity involved in cognizing operation; for, the pure con- 
sciousness not being an activity, no such accruing of any result due 
to the activity of the cognizing operation is possible even in objects 
(as jug, etc.) which are universally admitted to be objects of cogni- 
tion. If reflection through a mental state be regarded as the cog- 
nizing activity, then that applies to Brahman also; for Brahman 
also is the object of such a reflection through a mental state or idea 
representing Brahman in the final state. 

Citsukha defines self-luminosity as aparoksa-vyavahdra-yogy- 
atva^ i.e., capability of being regarded as immediate. A dispute 
may now arise regarding the meaning of this. If it signifies “that 
which is produced by immediate knowledge,” then virtue and vice, 
which can be immediately intuited by supernatural knowledge of 
Yogins and Gods, has also to be regarded as immediate; and, when 
one infers that he has virtue or vice and finally has an immediate 
apprehension of that inferential knowledge, or when one has an 
immediate knowledge of virtue or vice as terms in inductive 
proposition (e.g., whatever is knowable is definable, such a proposi- 
tion including virtue and vice as involved under the term “know- 
able”), one would be justified in saying that virtue and vice are also 
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exist somewhere, and, if it is absent everywhere else, it must by 
reduction be present at least in pure consciousness. But it may be 
urged that, even if pure consciousness be self-luminous, that does 
not prove the self-luminosity of the self. The obvious reply is that 
the self is identical with pure consciousness. To this Vyasa-tlrtha’s 
objection is that, since there cannot be any kind of quality in the 
self, it cannot be argued that self-luminosity exists in it, whether 
as a positive quality, or as a negation of its negation, or as capacity. 
For all capacity as such, being outside Brahman, is false, and that 
which is false cannot be associated with Brahman. If non- 
cognizability is defined as that which is not a product of the 
activity of a mental state {phala-vydpyatvam\ and if such non- 
cognizability be regarded as a sufficient description of Brahman, 
then, since even the perception of a jug or of the illusory silver or 
of pleasure and pain satisfies the above condition, the description is 
too wide, and, since the shining of Brahman itself is the product of 
the activity of the destruction of the last mental state, the definition 
is too narrow^. It cannot be said that phala-vydpyatva means the 
accruing of a speciality produced by the consciousness reflected 
through a mental state, and that such speciality is the relationing 
without consciousness on the occasion of the breaking of a veil, and 
that such a phala-vydpyatva exists in the jug and not in the self. 
Nor can it be said that phala-vydpyatva means the being of the 
object of consciousness of the ground manifested through con- 
sciousness reflected through a mental state. For the Sankarites do 
not think that a jug is an object of pure consciousness as reflected 
through a vrtti or mental state, but hold that it is directly the object 
of a mental state. It is therefore wrong to suggest that the definition 
of phala-vydpyatva is such that it applies to jug, etc., and not to 
Brahman- By Citsukha pure self-shiningness of consciousness is 
regarded as an objectivity of consciousness, and, if that is so, 
Brahman must always be an object of consciousness, and the 
description of it as non-objectivity to consciousness, or non- 
cognizability, would be impossible. Citsukha, however, says that 
Brahman is an object of consciousness {cid-msaya\ but not an object 


^ napi pkcUavyapyatvaTfi drsyatva-hhaf^e ukta-rftyd prdtibhdsike tupyadau 
vydvahdrike avidydntahkararui--tad--dharma»sukhddau ghatadau ca lak^anasyd’- 
tivydpteh, tairoktarityaiva brakmano^pi carama-vrlU-pratiUmbita-cid-rUpa- 
phala*vydpyatvendsambhavdc ca, Nydydmrta^ p. 507(b). 
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of cognizing activity {cid-akarmatva). If, following Citsukha^ 
avedyatva (or non-cognizability) be regarded as the status of that 
which is not the object of a cognitive operation, and if by cognitive 
operation one expresses that consciousness is manifested through a 
particular objective form, as in the case of a jug, then, since 
Brahman also in the final stage is manifested through a corre- 
sponding mental state, Brahman also must be admitted to be an object 
of cognitive operation; otherwise even a jug cannot be regarded as 
an object of cognitive operation, there being no difference in the 
case of the apprehension of a jug and that of Brahman. If it is 
urged that object of cognizability means the accruing of some 
special changes due to the operation of cognizing, then also 
Brahman would be as much an object as the jug; for, just as in the 
case of the cognition of a jug the cognizing activity results in the 
removal of the veil which was obstructing the manifestation of the 
jug, so final Brahma-knowledge, which is an intellectual operation, 
results in the removal of the obstruction to the manifestation of 
Brahman. The objectivity involved in cognizing cannot be regarded 
as the accruing of certain results in the object of cognition through 
the activity involved in cognizing operation; for, the pure con- 
sciousness not being an activity, no such accruing of any result due 
to the activity of the cognizing operation is possible even in objects 
(as jug, etc.) which are universally admitted to be objects of cogni- 
tion. If reflection through a mental state be regarded as the cog- 
nizing activity, then that applies to Brahman also; for Brahman 
also is the object of such a reflection through a mental state or idea 
representing Brahman in the final state. 

Citsukha defines self-luminosity as aparoksa-vyavahara-yogy- 
atva^ i.e., capability of being regarded as immediate. A dispute 
may now arise regarding the meaning of this. If it signifies “that 
which is produced by immediate knowledge,’^ then virtue and vice, 
which can be immediately intuited by supernatural knowledge of 
Yogins and Gods, has also to be regarded as immediate; and, when 
one infers that he has virtue or vice and finally has an immediate 
apprehension of that inferential knowledge, or when one has an 
immediate knowledge of virtue or vice as terms in inductive 
proposition (e.g., wlntever is knowable is definable, such a proposi- 
tion including virtue and vice as involved under the term “know- 
able’’), one would be justified in saying that virtue and vice are also 
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immediate, and thus immediacy of apprehension would be too wide 
for a sufficient description of Brahman. Thus, though virtue and 
vice are not cognizable in their nature, it is yet possible in the case 
of Yogins and of God to have immediate apprehension of them, and 
so also in our case, so far as concerns the direct apprehension of 
inference of them. 

If immediacy signifies “that which may be the object of im- 
mediate knowledge,’* and if the self be regarded as immediate in 
this sense, then it is to be admitted that the self is an object of 
immediate cognition, like the jug^. Nor can it be urged that the 
immediacy of an object depends upon the immediacy of the know- 
ledge of it; for the immediacy of knowledge also must depend upon 
the immediacy of the object. Again, Vyasa-tirtha contends that 
immediacy cannot signify that the content is of the form of 
immediacy (aparoksa-ity-dkdra); for it is admitted to be pure and 
formless and produced by the non-relational intuition of the 
Vedantic instructions. 

Vyasa-tirtha, in his Nydydmrta^ tries to prove that Brahman is 
possessed of qualities, and not devoid of them, as the Sankarites 
argue; he contends that most of the scriptural texts speak of 
Brahman as being endowed with qualities. God (Isvara) is endowed 
with all good qualities, for He desires to have them and is capable 
of having them; and He is devoid of all bad qualities, because He 
does not want them and is capable of divesting Himself of them. 
It is useless to contend that the mention of Brahman as endowed 
with qualities refers only to an inferior Brahman; for, Vyasa-tirtha 
urges, the scriptural texts do not speak of any other kind of 
Brahman than the qualified one. If the Brahman were actually 
devoid of all qualities, it would be mere vacuity or siinya^ a nega- 
tion; for all substances that exist must have some qualities. 
Vyasa-tirtha further contends that, since Brahman is the creator and 
protector of the world and the authorizer of the Vedas, He must 
have a body and organs of action, though that body is not an 
ordinary material body {prdkrtdvayavddi-nisedha-paratvdt)] and it 
is because His body is spiritual and not material that in spite of the 
possession of a body He is both infinite and eternal and His abode 
is also spiritual and eternal^. 

^ vastuna aparoksyam aparok^a-jndna-visayatvam ced dtmdpi ghatadivad 
vedyahsydL Nydydmrta, p. 511(a). ^ Ibid. pp. 496^8. 
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Again, it is also wrong to say that Brahman is both the material 
cause and the instrumental cause of the world, as the substance- 
stuff of the world and as the creator or modeller of the world; for 
the material cause undergoes modifications and changes, whereas 
the Brahman is unchangeable. Brahman, again, is always the 
master, and the individual selves or souls are always His servants: 
so God alone is always free (nitya-mukta), whereas individual s6uls 
are always related and bound to Him^. The gunas belong to prakrti 
or mdyd and not to the individual souls; and therefore, since the 
gunas of prakrti are not in the individual souls, there cannot be any 
question of the bondage of individual souls by them or of liberation 
from them. Whatever bondage, therefore, there is by which the gunas 
tie the individual souls is due to ignorance (avidyd). The gui^, 
again, cannot affect God; for they are dependent {adhtna) on Him. 
It is only out of a part of God that all individual souls have come 
into being, and that part is so far different from God that, though 
through ignorance the individual souls, which have sprung forth 
from this part, may be suffering bondage, God Himself remains 
ever free from all such ignorance and bondage The mdyd or 
prakrti which forms the material cause of the world is a fine dusty 
stuff or like fine cotton fibres {sukma-renumayt sd ca tantu-vdyasya 
tantuvat\ and God fashions the world out of this stuff®. This 

^ muktdv api svdmi-bhrtya-bhdva-sadbfmvena bhakty-adi-handha-sadbhdvdt 
nitya-baddkatvam jlvasya krsnasya tu nitya^muktatvam eva. Bhdva-vildsinl 
(p. 179) on Yiikti-mallikd. 

2 ekasyaiva mamarnsasya jivasyaivam mahdmate 

bandhasyavidyaydnadi vidyaya ca tathetarah 
sva-bhinndmsasya jlvdkhyd ajasyaikasya kevaiam 
bandhas ca bandhan moksas ca na svasyety aha sa prabhuh. 

Yukti-mallikd^ p, 179. 

The Bhdva-vildsinl (p. 185) also points out that, though God has His wives and 
body and His heavenly abode in Vaikuntha, yet He has nothing to tie Himself with 
these ; for these are not of prakrtustuS^ and, as He has no trace of the gunas 
of prakrti. He is absolutely free ; only a tie oiprakrti-stxi£t can be a tie or bondage 
But prakrti cannot affect Him; for He is her master — mama gund vastuni ca 
sruti-smrtim aprdkrtatayd prasiddhah. It may be noted in this connection that 
the Madhva system applies the term mdyd in three distinct senses: (i) as God's 
will {harer icchd); (ii) as the material prakrti {maydkhyd prakrtir j add); and (iii) 
mdyd or mahd~mdyd or avidya, as the cause of illusions and mistakes (bhrama- 
hetus ca mdyaikd mdyeyam trividha matd), Yukti-malHkd, p. 188. There is 
another view which supposes mdyd to be of five kinds; it adds God’s power 
(sakti) and influence {tejrn). 

® This, stuff is said to be infinitely more powder^" than the atoms of the 
Naiyiyikas ( tdrkikdhkimaia-paramdnutopy ananta-gunita-sukpna-renumayd ) . 
Bhdva-vUdsini, p. 1 89. The Snmad-bhdgccvata, which is considered by Madhva 
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prakrti is eightfold, inasmuch as it has five modifications as the five 
elements, and three as manas, buddhi and ahatnkara. The mdyd b 
the help of which God creates the world, is like the mother of the 
world and is called, in the theological terminology of the Madhva 
school, Laksmt. The creative mdya, or the will of God, is also called 
the svarupa-mdyd, because she always abides with the Lord The 
mdya as prakrti, or as her guiding power {mydkayin), is outside 
of God, but completely under His control^. 

God is referred to in the Gita and other sacred texts as pos- 
sessing a universal all-pervading body, but this body is, as we have 
already said, a spiritual body, a body of consciousness and bliss 
(jndndnanddtmako hy asau). This His universal body transcends 
the bounds of all the gu^, the mdya and their effects. All through- 
out this imiversal all-transcending spiritual body of the Lord is full 
of bliss, consciousness and playful activity 2. There is no room for 
pantheism in true philosophy, and therefore Vedic passages which 
seem to imply the identity of the world and God are to be explained 
as attributing to God the absolute controlling power®. Again when 
it is said that the individual souls are parts of God, it does not mean 
that they are parts in any spatial sense, or in the sense of any actual 
division such as may be made of material objects. It simply means 
that the individual souls are similar to God m certain respects and 
are at the same time much inferior to Him*. 


and his followers to be authoritative, speaks of the four wives of Va d 
Sahkar§a^, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, as Maya, Jaya, Kiti and Sant'^^ ^ h 
are but the four forms of the goddess Sri, corresponding to the f f * ^ ^ f 
Hari as Vamadeva, Sahkar§ana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. Yuktur^'h - ° 

^ It is curious to note that the mdy& which produces illusion and V ^ t 

only the individual souls, coimted in one place referred to above^ th tW d 
mayaj is counted again as the fourth maycif and prakrti (or inrl^ - 

in) as the second and the third may as, Yukti-mallikd^ p. 1^2 a 

2 The Bhava-vildsinl (p. 198), giving the meaning of the word ianra (which 
ordinarily means “body,” from a root which means “to decay”) with f 
to God ^igns a fanciM etiological meaning; it says that the fet syU^E 
means bliss, ra means play, and ira means consciousness ” In h I 
yara(toja speaks of the Lord as being of the nature of the pure bhWreS^- 
tion and the s^ennidi of all mteUigence: vuhto’si bhavSn sSkfat purusah 
prakrteh parafy kevalamibhavanandasvarupas sarva-buddhi-drk Yuktirnallikk 
p. 201. ’ ^ 

® atah pttrufa eveti prathama pancaml yada 

soda sarva-nimittatva-mahimd purnsi varnyate 
yadd tu saptamt sarvddhdratvam vanyxyet tadd 
suktasyaiksnhatd caivani satyeva syan m canyatha Ibid o 
‘ m-sadrsatve sati tato nySnatvam jJvasya arrUatmrn na m ehadJatvam 
Nydydmrta^ p, 006. 
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It may be pointed out in this connection that as God is all- 
pervasive, so the individual souls are by nature atomic, though by 
their possession of the quality of consciousness, which is all- 
pervasive, they can always feel the touch of any part of their body 
just as a lamp, which, remaining at one place, may have its rays 
illuminating all places around it^. 

At the end of pralaya God wishes to create, and by His wish 
disturbs the equilibrium of prakrii and separates its three gui^^ 
and then creates the different categories of mahaij buddki^ manas 
and the five elements and also their presiding deities; and then He 
permeates the whole world, including the living and the non- 
living^. In all the different states of existence (e.g., the waking, 
dream, deep sleep, swoon and liberation) it is God who by His 
various forms of manifestation controls all individual souls, and by 
bringing about these states maintains the existence of the world®. 
The destruction or pralaya also of the world is effected by His 
will^. Moreover, all knowledge that arises in ail individual souls 
either for mundane experience or for liberation, and whatever may 
be the instruments employed for the production of such know- 
ledge, have God as their one common ultimate cause®. 


Liberation (moksa). 

Bondage is due to attachment to worldly objects, and liberation 
is produced through the direct realization of God {aparoksa-jndnam 
Visnok). This is produced in various ways, viz. : Experience of the 
sorrows of worldly existence, association with good men, renuncia- 
tion of all desires of enjoyment of pleasures, whether in this world 

^ Nydydmfiaj p. 612. The view that the atomic soul touches different parts 
of the body at different successive moments for different touch-esperiences is 
definitely objected to. 

® Paddrtka-samgraha-vydkliydm, pp. 106-8. 

® The five manifestations of God, controlling the five states above mentioned 
(waking, dream, etc.), are called Frdjna, Visva, Taijasu, Bhagaudn and Ttafya 
Bhagcwdn respectively. 

4 There are two kinds of destruction or pralaya in this system: (a) the 
mahd-pralaya, in which eveiything but prakrii is destroyed, only absolute 
darkness remains, and prakrii stops all her creative work, except the production 
of time as successive moments; (b) the secondary destruction, called mjdnUara 
pralaya, which is of two kinds, one in which along with our world the two 
imaginary worlds are also destroyed, and one in which only the living beings of 
this world are destroyed. Ibid. pp. 117-19. 

® Ibid. p. 1 19- 
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or in some heavenly world, self-control and self-discipline, study, 
association with a good teacher, and study of the scriptures according 
to his instructions, realization of the truth of those scriptures, dis- 
cussions on the proper meaning for strengthening one’s convictions, 
proper respectful attachment to the teacher, respectful attachment 
to God (paramdtma-bhakti), kindness to one’s inferiors, love for one’s 
equals, respectful attachment to superiors, cessation from works that 
are likely to bring pleasure or pain, cessation from doing prohibited 
actions, complete resignation to God, realization of the five differ- 
ences (between God and soul, soul and soul, soul and the world, God 
and the world and between one object of the world and another), 
realization of the difference between prakrti and ptirusa, appreciation 
of the difference of stages of advancement among the various kinds 
of men and other higher and lower living beings, and proper 
worship (updsand). As regards the teachers here referred to, from 
whom instructions should be taken, two distinct types of them are 
mentioned: there are some who are permanent teachers {niyata 
guru) and others who are only occasional teachers {aniyata guni). 
The former are those who can understand the nature and needs 
of their pupils and give such suitable instructions to them as may 
enable them to realize that particular manifestation of Visnu which 
they are fit to realize; the occasional teachers are those who merely 
instruct us concerning God. In another sense all those who are 
superior to us in knowledge and religious discipline are our 
teachers. As regards worship, it is said that worship (updsand) 
is of two kinds: worship as religious and philosophical study, and 
worship as meditation {dhydnay ; for there are some who cannot by 
proper study of the scriptures attain a true and direct realization 
of the Lord, and there are others who attain it by meditation. 
Meditation or dhydna means continual thinking of God, leaving all 
other things aside and such a meditation on God as the spirit, as 
the existent, and as the possessor of pure consciousness and bliss is 
only possible when a thorough conviction has been generated by 
scriptural studies and rational thinking and discussions, so that all 
false ideas have been removed and all doubts have been dispelled. 

^ updsand ca dmvidha, satatam sdstrdbhydsa-rupd dhyana’-rupa ca. Madhva- 
siddhdnta-sara^ p. 500. 

^ dhydnam ca itara-tiraskdra’-purvaka-bhagavad-visayakdkhanda-smrtik. Ibid, 
p. 502. This dhydna is the same as nididhydsana. 
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God alone is the cause of all bondage, as well as of all libera- 
tion^. When one directly realizes the nature of God, there arises in 
him devotion (bhakti) to the Lord; for without personal, direct and 
immediate knowledge of Him there cannot be any devotion. 
Devotion (bhakti) consists of a continual flow of love for the Lord, 
which cannot be impaired or affected by thousands of obstacles, 
which is many times greater than love for one’s own self or love 
for what is generally regarded as one’s own, and which is preceded 
by a knowledge of the Lord as the possessor of an infinite number 
of good and benign qualities^. And when such a bhakti arises, the 
Lord is highly pleased (atyartha’‘Prasada)y and it is when God is so 
pleased with us that we can attain salvation. 

Though individual souls are self-luminous in themselves, yet 
through God’s will their self-luminous intelligence becomes veiled 
by ignorance (a^jidya). When, as a modification of the mind or 
inner organ (antahkarana), direct knowledge of God arises, such a 
modification serves to dispel the ignorance or avidya; for, though 
avidya is not directly associated with the mind, yet such a mental 
advancement can affect it, since they are both severally connected 
with the individual self. Ordinarily the rise of knowdedge destroys 
only the deeds of unappointed fruition, whereas the deeds of ap- 
pointed fruition (prarabdha-karma) remain and cause pleasure and 
pain, cognition and want of cognition. So ordinarily the realization 
of God serves to destroy the association of prakrti and the gunm 
with an individual, as also his karmas and subtle body {Ehga-dehd}^ 

^ God maintains or keeps in existence all other entities, which are all wholly 
dependent on Him. He creates and destroys only the non-etemal and etemal- 
non-etemal entities. Again, with reference to all beings except Lak§mi, it is He 
who holds up the veil of positive ignorance (bhava-rupa mndya) of prakrti^ either 
as the first avidya^ the gunas of sattva^ rajas and tamas^ or as the second ewidya 
of desire (kama), or as the third avidya of actions of appointed fruition (Jjm- 
rabdha~karma\ or as the subtle body, or finally as His owm will. It is the last, 
the power of Hari, which forms the real stuff of ail ignorance; the avidya is only 
an indirect agent {parameh'ara-sakiir eva svarupdvarand mukhydy ewidyd tu 
nimitta-mdtram) ; for, even if avidya is destroyed, there will not arise supreme 
bliss, unless God so desires it. It is again He who gives knowledge to the 
conscious entities, happiness to all except those demons who are by nature unfit 
for attaining it, and sorrow also to all except Lak§mi, who is by nature without 
any touch of sorrow. Tattva’-samMiydna-vivaram and Tattva-sarnMtydna- 
itppanay pp. 4.3-7, 

® paroTnesvara-bhaktir nama niravadhikdnantdnaf'adya-kaiydm-gunaivS- 
jndnapurvakah svatmatmiya-samasta^vasiubhyah aneka-'gunddkikak antardya- 
sahasreT^pi apratibaddhah nirantara'-preTna-^pravahah. Nydya-sudka. on Anuvyd- 
khydna. 
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consisting of the senses, pranas and manas, until the deeds of 
appointed fruition are exhausted by suffering or enjoyment^. 
During pralaya the liberated souls enter the womb of God and 
cannot have any enjoyment; but again after creation they begin to 
enjoy. The enjoyment of liberated souls is of four kinds: sdlokya^ 
sdmtpya^ sdrupya and sdyujya {sdrsti being counted as a species of 
sdyujya and not a fifth kind of liberation). Sdyujya means the 
entrance of individual souls into the body of God and their identi- 
fication of themselves with the enjoyment of God in His own body; 
sdrsti»moksa, which is a species of sdyujya-inoksa, means the enjoy- 
ment of the same powers that God possesses, which can only be 
done by entering into the body of God and by identifying oneself 
with the particular powers of God. Only deities or Gods deserve 
to have this kind of liberation; they can, of course, at their will 
come out of God as well and remain separate from Him; sdlokya-- 
moksa means residence in heaven and being there with God to 
experience satisfaction and enjoyment by the continual sight of 
Him. Sdmtpya-moksa means continuous residence near God, such 
as is enjoyed by the sages. Sdrupya-moksa is enjoyed by God’s 
attendants, who have outward forms similar to that which God 
possesses^. The acceptance of difference amongst the liberated souls 
in the states of enjoyment and other privileges forms one of the 
cardinal doctrines of Madhva’s system; for, if it is not acknow- 
ledged, then the cardinal dualistic doctrine that all individual souls 
are always different from one another would faiF. It has already 
been said that liberation can be attained only by bhakti, involving 
continuous pure love (sneha)^. Only gods and superior men deserve 
it, whereas ordinary men deserve only to undergo rebirth, and the 
lowest men and the demons always suffer in hell. The Gods cannot 
go to hell, nor can the demons ever attain liberation, and ordinary 
persons neither obtain liberation nor go to helF. 

^ Bhdgavata-tdtparya, i. 13, where a reference is made also to Brahma- 
tcarka, 

^ Jaya and Vijaya, the two porters of God, are said to enjoy Sdrupya-mok^a, 

* mukidndm ca na hlyante tdratamyam ca saroadd. Mahdbhdrata-tdtparya- 
mrnayai p. 4. See also Nyaydmriq.. 

^ accMdra-sevd (faultless attendance) and niskdmatva (desirelessness) are also 
mentioned as defining the characteristic hkakti. Gifts, pilgrimage, tapas^ etc., 
also are regarded as secondary accessories of attendance on, or $evd of, God. 
Ibid, p. 5. 

^ Ibid. p. 5. 
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As the imperative duties of all men upwards of eight years and 
up to eighty years of age, Madhva most strongly urges the fasting 
on the Ekadast (eleventh day of the moon), marking the forehead 
with the black vertical line characteristic of his followers even to 
the present day. One should constantly worship Lord Klrsna with 
great devotion (hhakti) and pray to Him to be saved from the 
sorrows of the world. One should think of the miseries of hell and 
try to keep oneself away from sins, and should always sing the name 
of Hari, the Lord, and make over to Him all the deeds that one 
performs, having no desire of fruits for them^. 

^ Kr^mrta-mahart^a, 



CHAPTER XXXI 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF VALLABHA 

Vallabha^s Interpretation of the Brahma-sutra* 

Most systems of Vedanta are based upon an inquiry regarding the 
ultimate purport of the instruction of the text of the Upanisads 
which form the final part of the Vedas. The science of mtmdnisd 
is devoted to the enquiry into the nature of Vedic texts j on the 
presumption that all Vedic texts have to be interpreted as enjoining 
people to perform certain courses of action or to refrain from doing 
others; it also presumes that obedience to these injunctions pro- 
duces dharma and disobedience adharma. Even the study of the 
Vedas has to be done in obedience to the injunction that Vedas 
must be studied, or that the teacher should instruct in the Vedas or 
that one should accept a teacher for initiating him to the holy 
thread who will teach him the Vedas in detail. All interpreters of 
Mimamsa and Vedanta agree on the point that the study of the 
Vedas implies the understanding of the meaning by the student, 
though there are divergences of opinion as to the exact nature of 
inj unction and the exact manner in which such an implication follows. 
If the Brahmacarin has to study the Vedas and understand their 
meaning from the instruction of the teacher at his house, it may 
generally be argued that there is no scope for a further discussion 
regarding the texts of the Upanisads ; and if this is admitted, the whole 
of the Brahma-sutra^ whose purpose is to enter into such a discussion, 
becomes meaningless. It may be argued that the Upanisad texts 
are pregnant with mystic lore which cannot be unravelled by a 
comprehension of the textual meaning of words. But, if this mystic 
lore cannot be unravelled by the textual meaning of the word, it is not 
reasonable to suppose that one can comprehend the deep and mystic 
truths which they profess to instruct by mere intellectual discussions. 
The Upanisads themselves say that one can comprehend the true 
meaning of the Upanisads through tapas and the grace of God^. 

a-l(mMko hi vedartho na yuktyd pratipadyate tapasa 
veda-yuktyd tu prasaddt paramdtmanah. 

Vallabh^*s Bha^ya on Bmhma-sutra 
(Chowkhamba edition, p. 13). 
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To this VaUabha^s reply is that, since there are diverse kmds of 
idstras offering diverse kinds of instnictior^, and since Vedic texts 
are themselves so complicated that it is not easy to understand their 
proper emphasis, an ordinary person may have legitimate doubt as 
to their proper meaning, unless there is a idstra which itself dis- 
cusses these diflSculties and attempts to solve them by textual com- 
parisons and contrasts; it cannot be denied that there is a real 
necessity for such a discussion as was undertaken by Vyasa himself 
in the Brahma-sUtra^, 

According to Ramanuja the Brahma-sUtra is a continuation of 
the Mmamsd-^sUtra; though the two works deal with different 
subjects, they have the same continuity of purpose. The study 
of the Brahma-sUtra must therefore be preceded by the study of 
the Mtmdmsd-sUtra, According to Bhaslmra the application of the 
Mtmdtmd-sutra is universal; all double-bom people must study the 
Mtmdmsd and the nature of dharma for their daily duties. The 
knowledge of Brahman is only for some; a discussion regarding the 
nature of Brahman can therefore be only for those who seek 
emancipation in the fourth stage of their lives. Even those who 
seek emancipation must perform the daily works of dharma; the 
nature of such dharma can only be known by a study of the 
Mtmdmsd. The enquiry regarding Brahman must therefore be 
preceded by a study of the Mtmdmsd. It is also said by some that 
it is by a long course of meditation in the manner prescribed by 
the Upanisads that the Brahman can be known. A knowledge of 
such meditation can only be attained by a knowledge of the due 
nature of sacrifices. It is said also in the smrtis that it is by sacrifices 
that the holy body of Brahman can be built (mahd-yiynms ca 
yajfkds ca brdhrmyam kriyate tanuKf; so it is when the forty-eight 
samskdras are performed that one becomes fit for the study or 
meditation on the nature of the Brahman. It is also said in the 
smrtis that it is only after discharging the three debts — study, 
marriage, and performance of sacrifices — ^that one has the right to 
fix his mind on Brahman for emancipation. According to most 


1 


2 


sandeha-varakam sastram buddhi-do^at tad-uMhcevah 
mniddha-sdstra-sambhedad angais cdiakya-niscayak 
tasmdt sutramisarena kartavyah sarva-mrrmyah 
aTiyathd hhrasyate svdrthdn madhyamas ca tathdvidhah. 

Ibid. p. ao. 


Manu, II. 28. 


DIV 


21 
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people the sacrificial duties are useful for the knowledge of 
Brahman; so it may be held that enquiry about the nature of 
Brahman must follow an enquiry about the nature of dharma^. 

But, even if the theory of the joint-performance of sacrifice and 
meditation on Brahman be admitted, it does not follow that an 
enquiry into the nature of Brakman must follow an enquiry about 
the nature of dharma. It can only mean that the nature of the 
knowledge of Brahman may be held to be associated with the nature 
of dharmay as it is properly known from the Mimdmsd-sdstra, On 
such a supposition the knowledge of the nature of the self is to be 
known from the study of the Brahma-sutra; but since the know- 
ledge of the self is essential even for the performance of sacrificial 
actions, it may well be argued that the enquiry into the nature of 
dharma must be preceded by an enquiry about the nature of the 
self from the Brahma-^sutra^. Nor can it be said that from such 
texts as require a person to be self-controlled {sdnto ddntOy etc.) it 
may be argued that enquiry into the nature of dharma must precede 
that about Brahman: the requirement of self-control does not 
necessarily mean that enquiry about the nature of dharma should 
be given precedence, for a man may be self-controlled even without 
studying the Mimdmsd. 

Nor can it be said, as Sankara does, that enquiry into the nature 
of Brahman must be preceded by a disinclination from earthly and 
heavenly joys, by mind-control, self-control, etc. On this point 
Bhaskara argues against the Vallabha views, and his reason for their 
rejection is that such attainments are extremely rare; even great 
sages like Durvasas and others failed to attain them. Even without 
self-knowledge one may feel disinclined to things through sorrows, 
and one may exercise mind-control and self-control even for 
earthly ends. There is moreover no logical relation between the 
attainment of such qualities and enquiry about* the nature of 
Brahman. Nor can it be argued that, if enquiry into the nature of 
Brahman is preceded by an enquiry into the Mtmdmsdy we can 
attain all these qualities. Moreover, an enquiry about the nature of 
Brahnian can only come through a conviction of the importance of 

^ Puru§ottama's commentary on VallabhacSiya’s Anubkd^yay pp. 25-6. 

® purvam vedanta-^vicdrena tad avagantavyam ndnd^balair dtma-'SvarUpe 
vipratipaima-vaidikdndrn veda^vdkyair eva tan nirdsasydvasyakatvdt jndte tayoh 
sva-rUpe karmani sukhena praxjrtti-^darianam. Ibid. p. 27. 
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the knowledge alone, and for the comprehension of such importance 
the enquiry about Brahman is necessary: there is thus an argument 
in a circle. If it is held that, when knowledge of the Vedantic texts 
is properly acquired by listening to ihstruction on the Vedas, one 
may then turn to an enquiry into the nature of Brahman, that also 
is objectionable; for, if the meaning of the Vedantic texts has been 
properly comprehended, there is no further need for an enquiry 
about the nature of Brahman. If it is held that the knowledge of 
Brahman can come only through the scriptural testimony of such 
texts as ‘‘that art thou” or “thou art the truth,” that too is ob- 
jectionable: for no realization of the nature of Brahman can come 
by scriptural testimony to an ignorant person who may interpret 
it as referring to an identity o£ the self and the body. If by the 
scriptural texts it is possible to have a direct realization of Brahman, 
it is unnecessary to enjoin the duty of reflection and mediation. 
It is therefore wrong to suppose that an enquiry into the nature of 
Brahman must be preceded either by dharmavicara or by the 
attainment of such extremely rare qualities as have been referred 
to by Sankara. Again, it is said in the scriptures that those who 
have realized the true meaning of the Vedanta should renounce the 
world; so renunciation must take place after the Vedantic texts 
have been well comprehended and not before. Again, without an 
enquiry into the nature of Brahman one cannot know that Brahman 
is the highest object of attainment; without a knowledge of the 
latter one would not have the desired and other attainments of the 
mind and so be led to a discussion about Brahman. Again, if a 
person with the desired attainments listens to the Vedantic texts, 
he would immediately attain emancipation and there would be no 
one to instruct him. 

The enquiry about the nature of Brahman does not require any 
preceding condition; anyone of the double-bom caste is entitled 
to do it. The Mimamsakas say that all the Vedantic texts insisting 
upon the knowledge of Brahman should be interpreted as injunc- 
tions by whose performance dharma is produced. But this in- 
terpretation is wrong; though any kind of prescribed meditation 
{updsana) may produce dharma, Brahman itself is not of the nature 
of dharma. All dharmas are of the nature of actions {dharmdsya ca 
kriyd-rupatvat); but Brahman cannot be produced, and is therefore 
not of the nature of action. The seeming injunction for meditation 
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on Brahman is intended to show the greatness of Brahma-know- 
ledge; such meditations are merely mental operations akin to know- 
ledge and are not any kind of action. This Brahma-knowledge is 
also helpful for the proper discharge of one's duties; for this reason 
people like Janaka had it and so were able to discharge their duties 
in the proper manner. It is wrong to suppose that those who do 
not have the illusory notion of the self as the body i*re incapable of 
performing karma; for the Gltd says that the true philosopher 
knows that he does not work and yet is always associated with 
work; he abnegates all his karmas in Brahman and acts without any 
attachment, just as a lotus leaf never gets wet by water. The con- 
clusion is therefore that only he who knows Brahman can by his 
work produce the desired results ; so those who are engaged in dis- 
cussing the nature of dharma should also discuss the nature of 
Brahman. The man who knows Brahman and works has no desire 
for the fruits of his karma^ for he has resigned all his works to 
Brahman. It is therefore wrong to say that only those who are 
desirous of the fruits of karma are eligible for their performance; 
the highest and the most desired end of karma is the abnegation of 
its fruits^. It is the intention of Vallabha that both the Purva-- 
mimdmsd and the Uttara-mfmdmsd (or the Brahma-sutra) are but 
two different ways of propounding the nature of Brahman; the two 
together form one science. This in a way is the view of all the 
Vedantic interpreters except Sankara, though they differ in certain 
details of mode of approach^. Thus according to Ramanuja the two 
Mtmdmsds form one science and the performance of sacrifices can 
be done conjointly with continual remembering of Brahman, which 
(with him) is devotion, meditation and realization of Brahman. 
According to Bhaskara, though the subject of the Purva-mtmdmd 
is different from that of the Uttara-mlmdrnsd^ yet they have one end 
in view and form one science, and the ultimate purport of them 
both is the realization of the nature of Brahman, According to 
Bhiksu the purpose of the Brahma-sutra is to reconcile the ap- 
parently contradictory portions of the Vedantic texts which have 

^ phala’-hdmddy-anupayogat anenaiva taUsamarpandt nityatvdd apy artha- 
jndnasya na phala-ptepsur adhikatl. Puni§ottama^s commentary on VallabhS- 
cgrya’s Anuhhd^a, P- 43- 

® prakdra-d>hedendpi kdn^~dvayasydpi hrahmci-pratipddakatayaikavdkyatva'^ 
scanartkanan rnlindnisd-dvayasyaika’~sdstr(zsya sucanena vrttikdra'-virodhato^pi 
bodhitah. Ibid. p. 46 . 
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not been taken by Fumw-mlmdima* The purpose of the Brahma- 
sutra is the same as that of the PuTva-mlmdinsd, because enquiry 
into the nature of the Brahman is also due to the injunction that 
Brahman should be known, and the highest dharma is produced 
thereby. The Uttara-mimdmsd is a supplement of the Furua- 
mimdmsd. According to Madhva it is those who have devotion who 
are eligible for enquiry into the nature of Brahman. 

Vallabha combines the second and the third mra of Adhydya i, 
Pdda I, of the Brahma-sutra and reads them 2 sjanmddyasyayatah^ 
sdstrayonitvdL The commentator says that this is the proper order, 
because all topics {adhikaranas) show the objections, conclusions 
and the reasons; the reasons would be missing if the third siitra 
(sdstrayonitvdt) were not included in the second, forming one adhi- 
katana. Brahman is the cause of the appearance and disappearance 
of the world, and this can be known only on the evidence of 
the scriptures. Brahman is thus the final and the ultimate agent; 
but, though production and maintenance, derangement and destruc- 
tion are all possible through the agency of Brahman, yet they are 
not associated with Him as His qualities. The sutra may also be 
supposed to mean that that is Brahman from which the first 
(i.e., dkdsa) has been produced^. 

The view of Sankara that Brahman is the producer of the Vedas 
and that by virtue of this He must be regarded as omniscient ts 
rejected to-day by Purusottama. To say the Vedas had been pro- 
duced by God by His deliberate desire w^ould be to accept the views 
of the Nyaya and Vaisesikas; the eternity of the Vedas must then 
be given up. If the Vedas had come out of Brahman like the breath 
of a man, then, since all breathing is involuntary, the production 
of the Vedas would not show the omniscience of God {nihsvd- 
sdtmaka-vedopddd aivena abuddhi-purvaka-nihsvdsopdddna-puru- 
sadrstdnta-sandthe,.2 pratisadhanena apdstamY. Moreover, if 
Brahman had produced the Vedas in the same order in which they 
existed in the previous kalpa, He must in doing so have submitted 
Himself to some necessity or law, and therefore was not inde- 
pendent^. A^in, the view of Sankara that the Brahman associated 

^ Janma adyasya. Okaiasya yatah. Anubhasya^ p, 6i. 

^ Commentary on Amibha^a^ p. 64. 

* tadrsamipimM-racanayd asvdtantrye rdjdjndmwddaka-rdja'-dutavciddnu- 
pwrvt-racand-indtre^hara-sdxvcgnddddhyd vydkhyeya-grantha-virodhdc ca. Ibid. 
p. 64. 
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irith ajndna is to be regarded as the omniscient Invars can be 
ccepted on his authority alone. 

It is no doubt true that the nature of Brahman is shown 
uincipally in the Upanisads, and from that point of view the word 
astra-yordy “he who is known by the Upanisads,” may well be 
Lpplied to Brahman; yet there may be a legitimate objection that 
>ther parts of the Vedas have no relevant connection with Brahman. 
The reply is that it is by actions in accordance with other parts of 
he Vedas that the mind may be purified, and thus God may be 
nduced to exercise His grace for a revelation of His nature. So in 
i remote manner other parts of the Vedas may be connected with 
:he Vedas. So the knowledge of the Vedanta helps the due per- 
brmance of the scriptural injunctions^of other parts of the Vedas. 
The karma-kdt^a and the jnana-kdi^a are virtually comple- 
nentary to each other and both have a utility for self-knowledge, 
:hough the importance of the Upanisads must be superior. 

We know already that Ramanuja repudiated the idea of in- 
brring the existence of God as omniscient and omnipotent from 
:he production of the world, and established the thesis that God 
:annot be known through any means of proof, such as perception, 
nference and the like, but only through the testimony of the 
scriptural texts. 

The tendency of the Nyaya system has been to prove the 
existence of God by inference; thus Udayana gives nine arguments 
n favour of the existence of God. The first of these is that the word, 
3eing of the nature of effect, must have some cause which has 
produced it {kdrydnumdnci). The second is that there must be some 
3ne who in the Deginning of the creation set the atoms in motion 
For the formation of molecules {dyojandnumdna). The third is that 
the earth could not have remained hanging in space if it were not 
tield by God (dhrtyanumana). The fourth is that the destruction of 
the world also requires an agent and that must be God {yind- 
idnumdnd). The fifth is that meanings ascribed to words must have 
been due to the will of God {paddnumdna). The sixth is that merit 
and demerit, as can be known from the prescription of the Vedas, 
must presume an original acquaintance of the person who com- 
posed the Vedas {pratyanumdnd). The seventh is that the scriptures 
testify to the existence of God. The eighth (vdkydnumdna) is the 
same as the seventh. The ninth is as follows : the accretion of the 
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mass of atoms depends upon their number, as they are partless; 
the numerical conception is dependent upon relative mental com- 
parison on the part of the peicei^er; at the time of creation there 
must have been some one by whose numerical conception the 
accretion of mass is possible. This is the ninth anumana {samMiyU’- 
numand). Though God is regarded as the cause of the world* yet He 
need not have a body; for cause as producer does not nec^sarily 
involve the possession of a body; there are others, however, who 
think that God produces special bodies, the cmaiaxa of Rama, 
Krsna, etc., by which He acts in special ways. 

Vijnana-bhiksu, however, thinks that the Samkhya categories of 
buddhiy etc., being products, presume the existence of their previous 
causes, about which there must be some intuitive knowledge, and 
whose purpose is served by it; such a person is Hvara. The pro- 
cedure consists in inferring first an original cause (the prakrti) of 
the categories, and God is He who has direct knowledge of the 
prakrti by virtue of which He modifies it to produce the categories, 
and thus employs it for His own purpose. 

There are some who hold that even in the Upanisadic texts 
there are instances of inferring the nature of Br ahman ^ and though 
Badarayana does not indulge in any inferences himself, he deals 
with such texts as form their basis. The point of view of the 
syllogists has been that the inferences are valid inasmuch as they 
are in consonance with the Upanisad texts. But Vallabha agrees 
with Ramanuja and Bhaskara that no inference is possible about 
the existence of God, and that Eds nature can only be known 
through the testimony of the Upanisadic texts^. 


The nature of Brahman. 

Brahman is both the material and instrumental cause of the 
world. There is no diversity of opinion regarding the Brahman as 
the instrumental {nimittd) cause of the world, but there is difference 
of opinion whether Brahman is its creator or whether He is its 
material cause, since the Vedanta does not admit the relation of 
samavdyay the view that Brahman is the inherent {sammdyt) cause 
of the world. The objection against Brahman being the samavdyi 

^ The commentator Puru^ttama offers a criticism of the theistic arguments 
after the maimer of Ramanuja. Commentary on Anubhd$yay pp. 74-8. 
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katana is further enhanced by the supposition that, if He were so 
He must be liable to change {samavdyitve vikrtaWasydpatteh), 
Vallabha holds that the siitra ''tat tu satnanvaydf establishes the 
view that Brahman is the inherent cause (samavdyikdrana\ because 
it exists everywhere in His tripartite nature, as being, thought and 
bjvss The world as such (the prapanca) consists of names, forms 
and actions, and Brahman is the cause of them all, as He exists 
everywhere in His tripartite forms. The Samkhyists hold that it is 
the sattva, rajas and tamos which pervade all things, and all things 
manifest these qualities ; a cause mus^be of the nature of the effects 
since all effects are of the nature of sattva^ rajas and tamos. So the 
reply is that there is a more serious objection, because the prakrti 
(consisting of sattvOy rajas and tamos) is itself a part of Brahman 
{prakrter api svamate tadamsatvdtY, But yet the Samkhya method 
of approach cannot be accepted. The pleasure of prakrti is of the 
nature of ignorance, and is limited by time and space; things are 
pleasant to some and unpleasant to others; they are pleasant at 
one time and not pleasant at another; they are pleasant in some 
places and xmpleasant in other places. But the bliss of Brahman is 
unlimited by conditions; the relation of bliss and the self as 
associated with knowledge is thus different from the pleasure of 
prakrti {dtmdnandajndnena prdkrtikapriyatvddau bddhadariandt)^. 
The Brahman therefore pervades the world in His own true nature 
as knowledge and bliss. It is by His will that He manifests Himself 
as many and also manifests His three characters — ^thought, being 
and bliss — ^in different proportions in the material world of 
antarydmins. This pervasion of Brahman as many and all is to be 
distinguished from the Sahkarite exposition of it. According to 
Sankara and his followers the phenomenal world of objects has 
the Brahman as its basis of reality; the concrete appearances are 
only impositions on this imchanging reality. According to this 
view the concrete appearances cannot be regarded as the effects of 
Brahman, or, in other words, Brahman cannot be regarded as the 
updddna or the material cause of the stuff of the concrete objects. 
We know that among the Sahkarites also there are diverse opinions 
regarding the material cause of the world. Thus the author of the 
Padartha-nirmya thinks that Brahman and mdyd are jointly the 

^ Yallabha*s AnubhS^ay p. 85. 

* Puru§ottama*s commentary, p. 86. 
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cause of the world, Brahman being the unchanging cause and mdya 
being the transforming cause. Sarvajnatmamuni, the author of the 
Samksepa-sariraka, thinks that Brahman is the material cause 
through the instrumentality of mayd. Vacaspati Mi^ra thinks that 
the mayd resting in jiva as associated with Brahman jointly pro- 
duces the world; mayd here is regarded as the accessory cause 
{sahakdn). The author of the SiddhaMa-muktdvaM thinks that the 
mayd^sahti is the real material cause and not the Brahman; 
Brahman is beyond cause and effect^. 

Vallabha, however, disagrees with this view for the reason 
that according to this the causality of Brahman is only indirect, 
and as regards the appearances which are illusory impositions 
according to Sankara no cause is really ascribed; he therefore holds 
that Brahman by His own will has manifested Himself with pre- 
ponderance of the elements of being, consciousness, and bliss in 
His three forms as matter, soul and the Brahman. Brahman is 
therefore regarded as the samcwdyikarc^ of the world 

Bhaskara also holds that Brahman is at once one with the world 
and different from it, just as the sea is in one sense one with the 
waves and in another sense different from them. The suggestion 
that a thing cannot be its opposite is meaningless, because it is so 
experienced. All things as objects may be regarded as one, but this 
does not preclude their specific character and existence; in reality 
there is no opposition or contradiction, like heat and cold or as 
between fire and sparks, between Brahman and the world, for the 
world has sprung out of Him, is maintained in Him and is merged 
in Him. In the case of ordinary contradiction this is not the case; 
when the jug is produced out of the earth, though the earth and the 
jug may seem to be different, yet the jug has no existence without 
the earth — ^the former is being maintained by the latter. So, as 
effect, the world is many; as cause, it is one with Brahman^. 

Vallabha’s point of view is very close to that of Bhaskara, 
though not identical; he holds that it is the same Brahman who is 
present in all His fullness in all objects of the world and in the 
selves. He only manifested some qualities in their preponderating 

^ See SiddkSmtahia (ed. Lazaras, 1890), pp. 12-13. 

* midropitan^imtuka-riipeim mawrtiir eva samcmoya iti idem em. m iadd^ 
tmyam. Piim§ottama*s commentary on Armhhdfya, p. 90. 

® karyorupeim abhedah kdrcmdtmand hemdtmand yathd*bhedah 

Jm^edddyatmand bhedah. Bhdskara-hhdsyaf p. 18. 
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manner in the different forms; multiplicity therefore does not 
involve any change. It is for this reason that he prefers the term 
samavdyikdrana to updddnakdratm\ according to him the concept 
of samavdyikdrana consists in universal and unconditional per- 
vasion. The concept of updddna involves a concept of change, 
though the effects caused by the change are maintained by the 
updddna (or the material cause) and though it ultimately merges 
into it^. So far as the Brahman may be regarded as being one with 
all the multiplicity, Vallabha is in agreement with Bhaskara. 

Vallabha again denies the relation of samavdya^ like other 
Vedantic thinkers, though he regards Brahman as the samavdyi- 
kdrana of the world. His refutation of samavdya follows the 
same line as that of the other Vedantic interpreters, Sankara and 
Ramanuja, and need not be repeated here. Samavdya, according to 
Vallabha, is not a relation of inherence such as is admitted by the 
Nyaya writers; with him it means identity {tdddtmya). According 
to the Nyaiyayikas samavdya is the relation of inherence which 
exists between cause and effect, between qualities and substance, 
between universals and substance; but Vallabha says that there is 
no separate relation of inherence here to combine these pairs; it is 
the substance itself that appears in action, qualities and as cause and 
effect. It is thus merely a manifestation of identity in varying forms 
that gives us the notion of diversity in contraries; in reality there is 
no difference between the varying forms which are supposed to be 
associated together by a relation of inherence^. 

Purusottama, in his Prasthdna-ratndkara, says that mdyd is a 
power of Brahman, and is thus identical with Him {mdydyd api 
bhagavac-chaktitvem saktimad-abhinnatvdif; mdyd and avidyd are 
the same. It is by this mdyd that God manifests Himself as many. 
This manifestation is neither an error nor a confusion; it is a real 
manifestation of God in diverse forms without implying the notion 
of change or transformation. The world is thus real, being a real 
manifestation of God. Brahman Himself, being of the nature of 

^ narm atropaddna-padam parityajya samavdyi-padena kuto vyavahdra iti ced 
ucyate. lohe upaddna-^padena kartr-kriyayd vydptasya paricchinnasyaivdbhidhdna- 
darsandt prakrtir hy asyopaddnam iti. Puru§ottaina’s commentary, p. ii8. 

® nanu dudte samavdye ayuta-siddhayoh kah samhandho'nglkartavyah iti cet 
tdddtmyam eva iti brumah. katham iti cet ittham pratyak^dd yad-dravyam 
yad-dravya-sammjetam tad tadatmakamiti vydpteh . . .kdraita-kdrya-tdddtmyam 
dravyayor nirvivadam. Ibid. p. 627. 

® Prasthdna-ratndkara, p. 159. 
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sat^ cit and aitanda^ c2Il manifest Himself in His partial aspects in 
the world without the help of any instrument. It is possible to 
conceive Brahman in His aspects or characters as knowledge, bliss, 
activity, time, will, mdya^ and prakrtL The kola represents the 
knya-sakti or power of action. The determination of the creation 
or dissolution through time (kdla) means the limitation of His 
power of action; determined by this power of action His other parts 
act consonantly with it. By His will He conceives His selves as 
different from Him and through different forms thus conceived He 
manifests Himself; in this way the diverse characters of Brahman 
manifesting Himself in diverse forms manifest Himself also as 
diflering in diverse ways. Thus, though He is identical with know- 
ledge and bliss, He appears as the possessor of these. The power of 
God consists in manifesting His nature as pure being, as action and 
as producing confusion in His nature as pure intelligence. This con- 
fusion, manifesting itself as experiential ignorance (which shows 
itself as egotism), is a part of the mdyd which creates the world, and 
which is instrument of God as pure bliss in His manifestation as 
the world. This Tndyd thus appears as a secondary cause beyond the 
original cause, and may sometimes modify it and thereby act as a 
cause of God’s will. It must, however, be understood that mdyd thus 
conceived cannot be regarded as the original cause; it serves in the 
first instance to give full play to the original desire of God to be- 
come many; in the second place it serves to create the diversity of 
the grades of existence as superior and inferior. It is in relation to 
such manifestation of God’s knowledge and action that God may 
be regarded as the possessor of knowledge and action. The aspect 
of mdyd as creating confusion is regarded as amdyd. This confused 
apperception is also of the nature of understanding such as we 
possess it; through this confused understanding there comes a 
desire for association with the nature of bliss conceived as having a 
separate existence and through it come the various efforts consti- 
tuting the life in the living. It is by virtue of this living that the 
individual is called jwa. The nature as being when posited or a 
product of the action appears as inanimate objects, and is later on 
associated again with action and goes to manifest itself as the bodies 
of the living. So from His twofold will there spring forth from His 
nature as pure being the material which serve as elements of 

bondage for ihtjwas and are but manifestations of His nature as 
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being: there also spring forth from His nature as pure intelligence 
ihtjwas which are the subject of bondage ; and there spring forth like 
sparks from His nature as pure bliss the antarydmins which control 
So among Xhtfivas who are bound there may be some 
with whom God may be pleased and to whom He may grant the 
complete power of knowledge; the confusing mdyd leaves its hold 
upon such persons; they thus remain in a free state in their nature 
as pure intelligence, but they have not the power to control the 
affairs of the Universe. 

Brahman may be described in another way from the essential 
point of view {svarupa) and the causal point of view {kdrana). 
From the essential point of view God may be viewed in three 
aspects, as action, knowledge, and knowledge and action. The 
causes prescribed in the sacrificial sphere of the Vedas represent 
His nature in the second aspect. The third aspect is represented in 
the course of bhakti in which God is represented as the possessor 
of knowledge, action and bliss. In the aspect as cause we have the 
concept of the antarydmins^ which, though they are in reality of the 
essential nature of Brahman, are regarded as helping the jivas in 
their works by presiding over them^; the antarydmins are thus as 
infinite in number as the jtvas. But apart from these antarydmins^ 
God is also regarded as one antarydmin and has been so described 
in the Antarydmi-hrahman. 

The Categories. 

Time is also regarded as a form of God. Activity and nature 
{kartna-svabhdvam) are involved in the concept of time or kdla. 
Time in its inner essence consists of being, intelligence, and bliss, 
though in its phenomenal appearance it is manifest only with a 
slight tinge of being^. It is supra-sensible and can be inferred only 
from the nature of effects {kdrydnumeya). It may also be defined 

^ evam ca ubhabhyam icchabhyam sac-cid^dnandarupebhyo yatha-yatham 
prdnMyd jadds cid-a^a-jiva-bafidhana’-parikara-bhutdh sadamidh fivds cidamsa 
handhamyd ananddrnsds tan~niydmakd antar-ydminqs ca vi^phulinga-nydyena 
vyiiccaranti. Commentary on Antdbhasya, pp. 161-2. 

* antarydmin^ sva-rupa-bhutatvepi jlvena saha kdrye pravesdt tad^ 
bheddnam dnantye^pi kdrard'^bhuta-vak^amana-tattva-ianre pravisya tat^sahdya- 
karandt kdrana-kotdv eva niveso na tu sva’-rupa-koiau. Ibid, pp. 164-5. 

® etasyaiva rupdntaram kdla-karma-svabhdvdh kdlasydinsa-bhutau karma 
svabhdvau tatra antah-sac-ci-danando vyavahdre isat-sattvdrnsena prakatah kdla 
iti kdlasya svarupa-laksanani. Ibid* p. 165. 
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^ eternally pervasive and the cause and support of all things. Time 
is the first cause that disturbs the equilibrium of the gmas. The 
sun, the moon, etc., are its adhibhautiha forms, the atoms are its 
ddhyattnikcL form, and God is its adhidcivika form. The time that 
the sun takes in passing an atom is the time-atom; being thus too 
small it cannot be any further divided. It is only by the con- 
glomeration of the smallest time-units that long spans of time are 
produced ; for time is not one whole of an all-pervasive character of 
which the smaller units of time are parts. 

Karma or action of all descriptions is regarded as universal; 
it only manifests itself in diverse forms and specific conditions as 
specific actions of this or that individual. Since it is this universal 
karma that manifests itself as different actions of diverse men, it is 
unnecessary to admit adrsta as a separate category belonging to self, 
which remains after the destruction of a karma and gives its fruit 
after a remote time; it is also unnec^sary to admit dharma and 
adharma as important categories; for they are all included in the 
concept of this universal karma^ wldch manifests itself in diverse 
forms under diverse conditions. The application of the terms 
dharma and adharma is thus only the method of logical interest; 
it thus explains how the specific can produce svarga without the 
intermediary of adrsta^ or how the karma of one person (putrestiy 
“ sacrifice ”) can produce fruit in another, i.e., the son. How a karma 
should manifest itself in its fruits or with reference to the performer 
and other persons is determined by the conditions and as explained in 
the scriptures; the production of a fruit in specific forms in specific 
centres does not mean its destruction but its disappearance^. 

Svahhdva (“nature’’) is admitted as a separate category. It 
also is identified with God; its function consists in the inducement 
of God’s will. It is therefore defined as that which produces change 
{parindma-hetutvarn tal-laksanam); it is universal and reveals itself 
by itself before all other things. There may, however, be subtle 
changes which are not at first noticeable; but, when they become 
manifest, they presume the function of svabhdva, without which 
they could not have come about. It is from this that the twenty- 

^ tal-Iaksanam ca vMM'-m^edlm'-prakarejm Imxkika-kr^ahkih pradeiato*- 
bkwymjana-yogyd vyapika kriyeti , . . etenaivadrstasydpyatma-gu^ivam mrdkrtam 
v^ditavyam. woMcdpurvddrstadhcoTnddhcirmddipadairapidainevQcyate. atah 
sadhdranye^pi phda-vyavmthopapatter na kccnria^nandtoamity api. dana-Mmadau 
tu dharmadharmadi’-prayogo^ bhivyanjakatvopadkind hkdktah. Ibid. pp. 168-9. 
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eight categories have evolved: they are called tattva^ because they 
are of the nature of “that/’ i.e., God; all tattvas are thus the 
unfolding of God. The causality involved in the manifestation of 
svabhdva is a specific causality following a definite cause, and is 
giving rise to the evolutionary series of the tattvas; in this sense 
it is different from the causality of God’s will, and is only a cause in 
the general manner. Of these categories sattva may be counted 
first. Sattva is that which, being of the nature of pleasure and 
luminosity of knowledge and non-obstructive to the manifestation 
of pleasure, behaves as the cause of attachmeAt to pleasure and 
knowledge in individuals^. Rajas is that which, being of the nature 
of attachment, produces clinging or desire for actions in individuals. 
Tamos is that which produces in individuals a tendency to errors, 
laziness, sleep, etc. There is a difference between the Samkhya 
conception of these gunas and Vallabha’s characterization of them 
(which is supposed to follow the Pancardtra^ Gita and Bhdgavata), 
Thus, according to the Samkhya, the gunas operate by themselves 
but this is untenable, as it would lead to the theory of natural 
necessity and atheism. Nor can rajas be defined as being of the 
nature of sorrow; for the authoritative scriptures speak of its being 
of the nature of attachment. When these qualities are conceived as 
being produced from God, they are regarded as being of the nature 
of mdyd as the power of intelligence and bliss of God^. These 
{sattva^ rajas and tamos) should be regarded as identical with mdyd 
and products of mdyd. Nor are these gunas for the sake of others 
{pardrtha)y as is conceived by the Samkhya ; nor are they inextricably 
mixed up with another, but their co-operation is only for building 
the purusa. God thus manifests Himself as the form of the mdydy 
just as cotton spreads itself as threads. God, as unqualified, pro- 
duces all His qualities by Himself; in His nature as pure being He 
produces sattva, in His nature as bliss He produces tamos, in His 
nature as intelligence He produces raja^, 

Purusa or dtman may be defined from three points of view: 
it may be defined as beginningless, qualityless, the controller of 

^ sukhdndvarakatve prakdsakatve sukhatmakatve ca sati sukhdsktyd jndnd- 
saktyd ca dehino dehddy^dsakti-janakam sattvam. Commentary on Anubhdsyay 
p. 170. 

® ete ca gund yadd hhagavatah sakasad eva utpadyante tadd mdyd cic^chakti- 
rupd dnanda-rupa vijneyd. Ibid. p. lyi. 

® sad-ariisdt sattvam, dnanddipsdt tamah, cidamsdt rajas. Ibid. p. 172. 
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prakrti, and apperceivable as the object of the notion of I ” ; it may 
also be defined as purely self-luminous; and, again, as that which, 
though not in reality affected by the qualities or defects of the 
universe, is yet associated with them. In the self-being of a self- 
luminous and blissful nature there is some kind of consciousness 
and bliss In the absence of all kinds of objects, as in deep dreamless 
sleep. It is thus consciousness which represents the true nature of 
the self, which, in our ordinary experience, becomes associated with 
diverse kinds of ignorance and limits itself by the objects of know- 
ledge. The purusa is one, though it appears as many through the 
confusing power of mayd due to the will of God. The notion of the 
doer and the enjoyer of experiences is thus due to misconception. It 
is for this reason that emancipation is possible; for, had not the self 
been naturally free and emancipated, it would not be possible to 
liberate it by any means. It is because the self is naturally free that, 
when once it is liberated, it cannot have any further bondage. If the 
bondage were of the nature of association of external impurities, then 
even in emancipation there would be a further chance of associa- 
tion with impurities at any time; it is because all bondage and im- 
purities are due to a misconception that, when once this is broken, 
there is no further chance of any bondage^. Prakrii, however, is 
of two kinds: (<2) as associated with ignorance, causing the evolu- 
tionary series, and {h) as abiding in God and holding all things in 
God — the Brahman. Jiva, the phenomenal individual, is regarded 
as a part of the purusa. It may be remembered that the concept of 
purusa is identical with the concept of Brahman; for this reason the 
jwa may on the one hand be regarded as a part of tht purusa and on 
the other as part of the Brahman, the unchangeable. The various 
kinds of experiences of the jfm, though apparently due to karma, 
are in reality due to God's will; for whomsoever God wishes to 
raise, He causes to do good works, and, whomsoever He wishes to 
throw down, He causes to perform bad works. Prakrti is in its 
primary sense identical with Brahman; it is a nature of Brahman by 
which He creates the world. As Brahman is on the one hand 
identical wdth the qualities of being, intelligence and bliss, and on 

^ evam tasya kevalatve siddhe yas tasmin kartrtvadind sagmmtvapratyayah sa 
sr^iy-amikfda-bhagmad^icchaya prakrty-ddy-aviveka-kriak. . .ata eva ca mukU- 
yogyatvam. anyathd bandhmya svdbhdvikatvdpattau moksa-sdstra-vaiyarthyd- 
patteh svdbhdvikasya ndsdyogdi pravrtti-vidhmi tu amisthdna--lahsQ:ndprmtdnyd- 
pattes ca,.,so*yatn na nand^ kintv-’cka eva sarvatra. Ibid, pp. 175-6. 
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the other hand regarded as associated with them, so also ih&prakrti 
may be regarded as the identity of the gunas and dso as their 
possessor. This is the distinction of Vallabha’s conception of 
prakrti from the Samkhya view of it. The other categories of mahat, 
etc., are also supposed to evolve from xh.^ prakrti more or less in the 
Samkhya fashion: manaSy however, is not regarded as an indriya- 


The Pramanas. 

Punisottama says that knowledge {jndna) is of many kinds. Of 
these, eternal knowledge {nityafndnoi) is of four kinds: the essential 
nature of God, in which He is one with all beings and the very 
essence of emancipation {moksa)\ the manifestation of His great 
and noble qualities ; His manifestation as the Vedas in the beginning 
of the creation; His manifestation as verbal knowledge in all know- 
able forms of the deity. His form as verbal knowledge manifests 
itself in the individuals; it is for this reason that there can be no 
knowledge without the association of words — even in the case of 
the dumb, who have no speech, there are gestures which take tne 
place of language .This is the fifth kind of knowledge. Then there are 
one kind of sense-knowledge and four kinds of mental knowledge. 
Of mental knowledge, that which is produced by manas is called 
doubt {sarnsayd)\ the function of manas is synthesis {samkalpd) and 
analysis {vikalpa). The function of huddhi is to produce knowledge 
as decision, superseding doubt, which is of an oscillatory nature. 
The knowledge of dreams is from ahamkdra (egoism) as associated 
with knowledge. Citta perceives the self in the state of deep dream- 
less sleep. There is thus the fourfold knowledge of the antah- 
karana; this and sense-knowledge and the previous five kinds of 
knowledge form the ten kinds of knowledge. From another point 
of view will {kdma), conceiving {samkalpd), doubt {vidkitsd), faith 
{sraddkd), absence of faith {asraddhd), patience {dhrti), absence of 
patience {adhrti), shame (An), understanding {dht), fear {bhi), are all 
manas. Pleasure and pain also belong to it, because they are not 
associated with the senses. Knowledge does not stay only for three 
moments, but stays on until it is superseded by other objects of 
knowledge, and even then it remains as impression or samskdra. 
This is proved by the fact that manas can discover it in memory 
when it directs its attention towards it; it is because the manas is 
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busy with other objects and it ceases to be discovered. Memory 
can be strengthened by proper exercise, and things can be forgotten 
or wrongly remembered through diverse kinds of defects; in these 
cases also knowledge is not destroyed, but only remains hidden 
through the effect of maya. 

The knowledge that is associated with the pramdnas is the 
sdttvika knowledge; the sattva is associated with pramd (or right 
knowledge), and when it disappears there is error. Pramd is defined 
as uncontradicted knowledge or knowledge that is not liable to 
contradiction^. The increase of the sattva by which knowledge is 
produced may be due to various causes, e.g., scriptures, objects, 
people, country, time, birth, karma, meditation, mantras, purifica- 
tions, samskdras. The knowledge which is primarily predominant 
in sattva is the notion that one universal essence is present every- 
where; this knowledge alone is absolutely valid. The knowledge 
which is associated with rajas is not absolutely valid; it is that 
which we find in all our ordinary or perceptual scientific know- 
ledge, which is liable to errors and correction. This rcqas knowledge 
at the time of its first manifestation is indeterminate in its nature, 
conveying to us only the being of thii^s. At this stage, however, 
we have the first application of the senses to the objects which 
rouse the sattva quality, and there is no association with rajas\ 
as such this indeterminable knowledge, though it forms the be- 
ginning of tajm knowledge, may be regarded as sdttvika. Later on, 
when the manas functions with the senses, we have the samkalpa 
knowledge, and regard it as rajas. The pure sensory knowledge or 
sensation is not regarded as inherent in the senses. The sense- 
operation in the first instance rouses the sattva, and therefore the 
knowledge produced by the application of the senses in the first 
instance does not convey with it any of the special qualities of the 
senses, visual, auditory and the like, but merely the being, which is 
not the specific quality of any sense, but only a revelation of the 
nature of sattva; such knowledge, though roused by the senses, 
does not belong to them. It is by the function of tht. vikalpa of the 
manas that tMs knowledge as pure being assumes distinct forms 
in association with sense-characteristics. The application of this 
function is too rapid to be easily apprehended by us, .and for this 

^ a-badkita-jnSnaWafft bddha-yogya-vyatiriktatvam vd taldak^m^tam. 

Prasthdnaratndkcara^ p, 6. 
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reason we often fail to detect the prior existence of the nirmkalpa 
knowledge. 

In the case of determinate knowledge, whether it be simple as 
of a jug, or complex as of a jug on the ground, we have the same 
procedure of having first through the senses the indeterminate per- 
ception of the being, which by a later influence of rajas becomes 
associated with names and forms; it is the being given by the 
senses, which appears in names and forms through the influence of 
the antahkarana as moved by the rajas in association with the senses. 
The principle followed in perception is analogous to the cosmic 
appearance of Brahman as manifold, in which the pure Brahman by 
His will and thought shows Himself as the many, though He re- 
mains one in Himself all the time; in the case of perception the 
senses by their first application cause an influx of sattva, resulting 
in the apperception of pure being, which later on becomes associated 
with diverse names and forms through the rajas element of the 
antahkarana operating with the senses. The determinate knowledge 
isof twokindsivisista-buddhiimdsamuhalambana-buddht; the former 
means associated knowledge (‘‘a man with a stick’’), and the latter 
means knowledge as conglomeration of entities (“a stick and a 
book”). The knowledge of simple objects (such as a jug) is regarded 
as an associated knowledge. All these varied types of determinate 
cognitions are in reality of one type, because they all consist of the 
simple process of a revelation of being by the senses and an attribu- 
tion of names and forms by the antahkarana. 

From another point of view the determinate knowledge can 
be of five kinds: (i) samsaya (douht)^ (ii) viparydsa (error), 
(iii) niscaya (right knowledge), {yi) smrti (memory), (v) svapna 
(dream). 

Doubt is defined as the apprehension of two or more opposite 
attributes or characters in the same oh]tot {ekasmin dharmini 
viruddha-ndna-koty-avagahi jndnam samsayam). Error is defined 
as the apprehension of external objects other than those with which 
the senses are in contact. Niscaya means right apprehension of 
objects; such an apprehension must be distinguished from memory, 
because apprehension (anubhava) always means the intuition of an 
object, while memory is purely internal though produced by a 
previous apprehension. Such a right knowledge can be perception, 
inference, verbal knowledge, and analogy (upamiti, which arises 
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through the senses associated with a knowledge of similarity: 
sMriyMi-sahakrtendnydHha-sam$arga]ariy(i), 

This right knowledge can be of two Linds: perception 
(pratyaksa) and that which is not perception (paroksa). Perception 
arises from a real contact of the sense and its objects {indHyarthci- 
sat-samprayoga-janyam jndnam)\ Memory {smrti) is defined as 
knowledge which is produced neither by sleep nor by external 
objects, but by past impressions, which consist of the subtle 
existence of previous apprehensions. Dream-experiences are 
special creations, and should therefore be distinguished from the 
world of things of ordinary experience; they are out of and through 
mdyd by God. This is indeed different from the view of Madbva ; 
for according to him the dream-appearances are without any stuff 
and should not be regarded as creations; they are mere illusions 
produced by thought. The dream-appearances being creations 
according to Valkbha, their knowledge is also to be regarded as 
real. Dreamless sleep is a special class of dream-experience in 
which the self manifests itself iiatra atma’^sphiiranamtu svata evd). 
Reflection (as synthesis or analysis, or by the methods of agreement 
and difference, or as mental doubt, or meditation) is included 
within memory. Shame, fear (M, bhi), etc., are the functions of 
^oism and not cognitive states. Recognition is regarded as right 
knowledge {tuicayd). In the case of firm knowledge growing out 
of habit the impressions of past knowledge act as a determinant 
{sahakdn\ and in the ease of recognition memory acts as a de- 
terminant®. Recognition is thus regarded as due to memory rather 
than past impressions. The reason for this preference is that, even 
though there may be an operation of past impressions, the function 
of memory is a direct aid to it. Recognition is distinguished from 
memory in this, that, while the latter is produced directly from past 
impressions, the former is produced in association with the present 
perception, directly through the operation of memory, and in- 
directly through the operation of past impressions. 

^ Prasthanaratnakara, p. 20. 

^ dbhyma-janye drdka-prami-rupe jnane yathd purvdfwbhava-safmkdrah 
sahakdri tathdpratyabkijndydtn smrtih sakakdrird^ visesanatavacchedaka-prakdraka- 
Toscc^artham tasyd masyam apek^amt. ato yatha^mgrdkakdntara-pravesdpi 
yaiJidrtkdmibkiwatvdnapdydd abhydsqj^nam niscaya-rupam iathd smrtyd 
visisyem ca purva-sihita-jnanasyoddipandt pratyahhijnd*pi iU jneyam. Ibid. 
p. 25 * 
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The distinction between right knowledge and error consists in 
the fact that the latter contains somewhat more than the former; 
thus, in the case of conch-shell-silver, right knowledge consists in 
the perception of conch-shell, but false knowledge consists in the 
further attribution of silver to it; this additional element constitutes 
error^. There may be cases which are partly correct and partly false 
and in these knowledge may be called right or false according as 
there is or is not a preponderance of right knowledge. Upon this 
criterion of Purusottama painting, art creations and impersonations 
in dramatic perceptions have a preponderance of right knowledge, 
as they produce through imitation such pleasures as would have 
been produced by the actual objects which they have imitated. 

Purusottama makes a distinction between karana (the instru- 
mental) and karana (the cause). Karana is a unique agent, 
associated with a dynamic agent with reference to the effects that 
are to be produced (vyaparavad asddhdranam ) ; karana is that seat 
of power which may produce appearance and disappearance of 
forms [dvirhhdva-saktyddhdratvam kdranatvam). That which pro- 
duces particular forms, or works for the disappearance of certain 
forms, is regarded as corresponding causes; hence the power which 
can make the effects of a material cause manifest for our operation 
is regarded as the dvirbhdva-kdrana of that effect. Avirbhdva^ 
‘‘manifestation of appearances,” is that aspect of things by which 
or in terms of which they may be experienced or may be operated 
upon, and its negation is “disappearance” [tirobhdvaf. These 
powers of manifestation and disappearance belong primarily to 
God, and secondarily to objects with which He has associated them 
in specific ways. The Naiyayika definition of cause as invariable 
unconditional antecedent of the effect is regarded as invalid, inas- 
much as it involves a mutual dependence. Invariable antecedence 
to an effect involves the notion of causality and the notion of 
causality involves invariable antecedence; so unconditionality in- 
volves the notion of causality and causality involves unconditionality. 

Cause is of two kinds: identity {tdddtmya, also called samavdyi), 
and instrument. This identity however involves the notion of 

^ bhrama^pramd^mmUkdlambanant tu^ eka-deia’-vikrtam ananyavad hhavatlti 
Ttydyena bhramddhikye viparydsa eva, pramddhikye ca niicayah. PrasthdnaraU 
ndkara, pp. 25-6. 

® updddnasya Mccryaijt yd x>ymjahdra-gocararit karoti sd iakiir dvirbhdmkd. 
dvirbhdvaica vyavahdra-yogyaivam. tirobkdva^ca tadayogyatvam. Ibid. p. 26. 
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identity-m-difFerence, in which difference appears as a mode of 
the identity which is to be regarded as the essence of causality. 
Pumsottama discards the notion of substance and quality, which is 
explained on the basis of the relation of samavdya^ and in which 
substance is regarded as the cause of quality; a quality is only an 
appearance simultaneous with the substance, and the latter cannot 
be regarded as the cause of the former. The concept of material 
cause {upaddna-karana) is of two kinds: unchanging (e.g., the earth 
unchanging, in jugs, etc.), and changing (e.g., knowledge appearing 
as a function of the mind, the instrumental cause). The contact of 
parts or movement involved in the material cause is not regarded 
as a separate cause, as it is by the Naiyayika, but is regarded as a 
part of the material cause. 

The nature of concomitance that determines the nature of a 
hetu is of two kinds: anvaya and vyatireka. Anvaya means agree- 
ment in presence of an element such that to its sole presence (in the 
midst of many irrelevant elements or conditions present with it) the 
effect is due^. Vyatireka means the negation of that element which 
involves the negation of the effect, i.e., that element which does not 
exist if the effect is absent {kdrydtirekendnavasthdnam). The causal 
movement {vydpdra) is that which exists as a link between the 
cause and the effect; thus sense-object contact has for its dynamic 
cause the movement of the senses. In the case of God’s will no 
dynamic movement is regarded necessary for the production of the 
world. 

The pratyaksa pramdna, the means of perceptual experience, is 
defined as the sense-faculties corresponding to the different kinds 
of perception. There are thus six pramdnas^ viz., visual, tactual, 
gustatory, auditory, olfactory and mental; as opposed to the 
monistic Vedantic view of Sankara, manas is regarded here as a 
sense-faculty. All faculties are regarded as being atomic in their 
nature. The visual organ can perceive colours only when there is a 
‘^manifested colour” {udbhuta--rupavattvd)\ the atoms of ghosts are 
not visible because they have no manifested colour. So for per- 
ception of all sense-qualities by the corresponding senses we have 
to admit that the sense-qualities, of touch, of smell, etc., must be 
manifested in order to be perceived, 

^ Tatra sva-^wa-vydpyetara-ydvat-kdrana^sattve yat'-sattve avmyam yat- 
sattvam atwayah. Ibid. p. 32. 
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In agreement with the monistic Vedanta of Sankara tamos 
(dariqiess) is regarded here as a separate category and not as the 
mere negation of light. Negation itself is regarded as the positive 
existence of the locus in which the negation appears with specific 
reference to the appearance or disappearance of the negated object. 
Thus in the case of negation-precedent-to-production {prog- 
ahhdva) of a jug, the simple material cause which will be helpM 
to the production or the appearance of the jug is regarded as the 
negative-precedent-to-production of the jug. In the case of nega- 
tion of destruction {dhvamsdbhdvd) the cause is helpful to the dis- 
appearance of the jug, and is thus associated with the special quality 
that is regarded as the negation of destruction. The concept of 
negation is thus included in the conception of the cause; negation 
is thus a specific mode of samavdyi kdrana and therefore identical 
with it. 

Regarding the manner in which visual cognitions of things are 
possible, the Samkhya and Vedanta uphold the subsistence of a 
vrtti {vrtti means mental state). When after looking at a thing we 
shut our eyes, there is an after-image of the object. This after-image 
cannot belong to the object itself, because our eyes are shut; it 
must itself belong to the ahamkdra or the huddhL It is supposed by 
the Samkhya and the Vedanta that this vrtti goes to external objects 
near and far and thereby produces a relation between the buddhi 
and the object. It may naturally be objected that this vrtti is not a 
substance and therefore cannot travel far and wide. The Samkhya 
and the Vedanta reply again that, since such travelling is proved by 
the facts of perception, we have to admit it; there is no rule that only 
existing substances should be able to travel and that in the absence 
of substance there should be no travelling. The Naiyayikas, how- 
ever, think that certain rays emanate from the eye and go to the 
object, sense-contact is thereby produced in association with the 
manas and dtman^ and the result is sense-cognition; they therefore 
do not admit the existence of a separate vrttL Purusottama, 
however, admits the vrttiy but not in the same way as the Vedantists 
and the Samkhya; according to him this vrtti is a state of the buddhi 
which has been roused through the category of time and has mani- 
fested a preponderance of sattva quality. Time is hereby admitted 
as a category existing in the buddhi and not in the senses as it is in 
the Vedanta of Sankara (explained by Dharmaraja-dhvarindra in 
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the Veddnta-paribhdsd). According to him time does not posses 
any colour, but can yet be perceived by the visual organs. But 
according to Pumsottama time is a determinant of the buddhi and 
is the agent responsible, along with other accessories, for mental 
illumination; he says further that rays from the object penetrate 
the eye-ball and produce there certain impressions which remain 
even when the rays are cut off by the shutting of the eye. These 
retinal impressions are accessory to the production of illumination 
in the buddhi as the manifestation of sattva-gund^. Vrtti is thus a 
condition of buddhi. 

In the illusory perception of conch-shell-silver it is supposed 
that by the power of rajas the impressions of silver experienced 
before are projected on to the object of perception, and by tamos 
the nature of conch-shell as such is obscured; in this manner a 
conch-shell is perceived as silver. 

The indeterminate knowledge arises at that stage in which the 
buddhi functions at the first moment of sense-operation; and it 
becomes determinate when in association with the sense-faculty 
there is modification in the buddhi as vrttL Though with the rise 
of one vrtti a previous one disappears, it still persists in the form 
of impression {sa7pskdra)\ when these samskdras are later roused by 
specific causes or conditions, we have memory. 

The intuition of God is not, however, produced by the ordinar}^ 
method of perception only by God’s grace, which is the seed of 
bhakti in all, can His nature be intuited; in the individual this 
grace manifests itself as devotion^. 


^ ukta-sannikarsa-janyam apt savikalpakcap. jnanatn cdk§mMi^bhedena 
hudM’-vrttya janyata iti vrttir vicdryate. tatra mtra-mrralane krte bahir~dr§ta~ 
paddrthasyeva kasdddkdro netrdntarbhdsate, sa akdro na bakya^-vcistunah. 
dh^ayam atihdya tatra iasydsakya-vacamtvdt. atah sa dntarasyaiva kasyacana 
bJumitum arkami — 

yd huddhi^vrttih sa^kdradhanddyartham janyata iiy ucyate sd vrttir buddher 
na iattvdntaram ndpy ania^ara 3 m--parindindntaram. kintu buddki-tativasya 
kdla-k^dka-sattvddi-’gii.Tm-krto^^asthd-visesa eva. na ca tasydvasihd-viiesatue 
mrgamdbhdvena vimydsamsargdt tad-dkdrakatvam vrtter durgkapitvam iti san~ 
]^am. mdyd-gwmsya rajasascancaiatvena viksepakatvena ca darpcw mukhasyeva 
netra-golake^pi bdhya-^aydkdra-smnarpaTm-tad^dkdrasya sughataivdt. sa evam 
mdyika. akdro nayana-Mrampi netra-mudram pratydvrttem golakdntar anubkuyate. 
Prastkdnaratndkara^ pp. 123-5, 

® varcamm cdmigrahah. sa ca dharmdniaram eva, na tu pkaldditsd. yasyd^ 
nugraham icchdffdtivdkydL sa ca bkakti-blja-bkutah. ato hhaktyd mdm abhijdndti, 
bhaktyd Wananyayd iakyak bhaktyd^ham ekaya grdhya ity ddi^ na viradhak. 
Ibid, p. 137, 
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Inference {anumand) as a pramdna is defined as instrument by 
which influential knowledge is attained; in other words, inference is 
the knowledge which is derived through the mediation of other 
knowledge, a process which is, of course, affected by the knowledge 
of concomitance (vydptifndna). Vydpti means the unconditioned 
existence of hetu in the sadhya^ i.e., where there is a hetu, there is 
a sddhya^ and wherever there is absence of sddhya, there is absence 
of hetu; hetu is that by which one proceeds to carry on an inference, 
and sddhya is affirmation or denial. Following the Sdmhhya- 
pravacana-sutra Purusottama says that, when there is an uncon- 
ditional existence of one quality or character in another, there may 
be either a mutual or a one-sided concomitance between them; 
when the circle of the hetu coincides with the circle of the sddhya^ 
we have samavydpti, and when the circle of the hetu falls within the 
circle of the sddhya^ there is visama-vydptP-, 

Purusottama does not admit the kevaldnmyi form of inference; 
for in the Brahman there is the absence of the sddhya. The objection 
that such a definition will not hold good in the case of inference (where 
no negative existences are available), namely, that it is knowledge 
because it is definable, is invalid; for the Brahman is neither know- 
able nor definable. Even when an object is knowable in one form, 
it may be not knowable in another form. So even in the aforesaid 
inference negative instances are available; therefore the kevaldnvayi 
form of inference, where it is supposed that concomitance is to be 
determined only by agreement, cannot be accepted^. 

When the co-existence of the hetu with the sddhya is seen in one 
instance or in many, it rouses the part-impressions and though in 
the memory of them necessary co-existence, and, following that, the 
hetu determines the sddhya. When we see in the kitchen the co- 
existence of fire and smoke, the necessary co-existence of the smoke 
with the fire is known; then later on, when smoke is seen in the hill 
and the co-existence of the smoke with the fire is remembered, the 
smoke determines the existence of the fire: this right knowledge is 
called anumiti. It is the lifiga that is the cause of the anumitL Two 

^ niyata-dharma^sdhitye ubhayor ekatarasya vd vydptir iti, uhhayoli sama^ 
vydptikayoh krtakatvanityatvadi’^rupayorekatarasya vi§hma~vydptikasya dhUmd~ 
der niyata-dharma^sdkitye a~vyabhicarita^dharma~rupe samanddhikara^ye vydptih. 
Prasthdnaratndkara, pp. 1 39-40. 

^ sawatrdpi kenacid rupena jneyatvadi-sattvdpi rupdntarena tad-abhavasya 
sarvajanfnatvdc ca kevaldTwayi'-sddhyakdnumdnasyaivdbhdvdt. Ibid, p. 141. 
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kinds of anumdna are admitted by Purusottama, mz., kef^ala’- 
vyatirekif where positive instances are not available and the con- 
comitance is only through negation, and mmya-tyattreM^ ■where 
the concomitance is known through the joint method of agreement 
and difference. 

Five propositions are generally admitted for convincing others 
by inference; these are pratijnd, hetu^ uddharanay upanaya^ and 
nigamana. Thus “the hill is fiery” is iht praiijndy “because it is 
smoky” is the hetUy “as in the case in the kitchen” is the uddharamy 
“whatever is smoky is fiery and whatever is not so is not so” is the 
upanaya, “therefore the smoke now visible is also associated with 
fire” is nigarmma. But these need not be regarded as separate 
propositions; they are parts of one synthetic proposition^. But 
Pumsottama in reality prefers these three, viz., pratijndy hetu and 
drstanta. 

Pumsottama does not admit either upamdna or anupalabdhi 
separate pramdT^, Upamdtm is the pramdm by which a previous 
knowledge of similarity between two objects of which one is kno'wn 
enables one to know the other when one sees it; thus a man who does 
not know a buffalo, but is told that it is similar in appearance to 
the coWy sees the buffalo in the forest and knows it to be a buffalo. 
The sight of it makes him remember that a buffalo is an animal 
which is similar in appearance to the cow, and thus he knows it is 
a buffalo. Here perception as helped by memory of similarity is 
the cause of the new apprehension of the animal as a buffalo; what 
is called upamdna thus falls within perception. 

Pumsottama also admits arthdpatti, or implication, as separate 
pramdmy in the manner of Parthasarathimisra. This arthdpatti is 
to be distinguished from inference. A specific case of it may be 
illustrated by the example in which one assumes the existence of 
someone outside the house when he is not found inside; the know- 
ledge of the absence of a living person from the house is not con- 
nected with the knowiedge of the same man’s presence outside the 
house as cause and effect, and yet they are simultaneous. It is by 
the assumption of the living individual outside the house that his 
non-existence in the house can be understood ; the complex notion 
of life and non-existence in the house induces the notion of his 
existence outside' the house. It is the inherent contradiction that 

^ Ibid, p. 143. 
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leads us from the known fact to the unknown, and as such it is 
regarded as a separate 

Purusottama thinks that in some cases where knowledge is due 
to the accessory influence of memory its validity is not spontaneous 
but IS to be derived only through corroborative sources, whereat 
there may be other cases where knowledge may be self-valid 


concept of bhakti, 

Madhva, Vallabha and Jiva Gosvami were all indebted to the 
Bh^aoata-purana, and held it in high reverence; Madhva wrote 
Bhagavata-tdtparya, Jiva Gosvami Sat-sandarbha, and Vallabha 
mote not only a commentary on the Bhagavata (the Subodhini) 
but dso a commentary {PrakSsa) on his own kdrikds, the Tattvadipa 
b^ed on the teachings of the Bhdgavata. The Tattvadipa consist 
of four books: the Sdstrdrthanirupana, the Sarvanirnaya of four 
chapters, Pramdtm, Prameya-phala, and the Sddhand, of which 
the first contains 83 verses, the second 100 verses, the third no 
and the fourth 35. The third book, of 1837 verses, contains 
observations on the twelve skandhas of the Bhdgavata-purana. 
The fourth book, which dealt with bhakti, is found only in a 
fragmentary condition. This last has two commentaries on it 
thQ Ntbandha-uppana, by Kalyanaraja, and one by Gotthulal 
(othemise called Balakrsna). The Prakdsa commentary on the 
Imnkas was commented upon by Purusottama in the Avarana- 
bhanga, but the entire work has not been available to the present 
wnter. According to the Tattvadipa the only idstra is the Gitd 
which IS sung by the Lord Himself, the only God is Krsna the son 
o Devab, Ae mantr^^e only His name and the only work is the 
service of God the Ved^as, the words of Krsna (forming the smrth), 
Ihesutras of Vyasa and their explanations by Vyasa (forming the 
Bhjavata) ^e their four pramdnas. If there are any doubts re- 
^(hng the Vedas they are solved by the words of Krsna; any 

^d difficulties about the Vyasa-sutras are to be explained by the 
So far as the other mnis are concerned, such as that 
of Manu and others only so much of them is valid as is in con- 
sonance with these ; but, if they are found contradictory in any part 
they are to be treated as invalid. The true object of le-f 
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devotion to Hari, and the wise man who tak^ to devotion is best 
of all; yet there have been many systems of thought which produce 
delusion by preaching creeds other than that of bhoML There is no 
greater delusion than devoting oneself to sdstras and not to God; 
such devotees are always under bondage and suffer birth and re- 
birth. The culmination of one’s knowledge is omniscience, the 
culmination of dharma is the contentment of one’s mind, the 
culmination of bhakti is when God is pleased. With mvkii there 
is destruction of birth and rebirth; but the world, being a manifesta- 
tion of Brahman, is never destroyed except when EImm wishes to 
take it back within Himself. Wisdom and ignorance are both 
constituents of mdyd. 

Bhakti consists in firm and overwhelming affection for God 
with a full sense of His greatness; through this alone can there be 
emancipation^. Though bhakti is the sadhana and moksa is the goal, 
yet it is the sadhana stage that is the best. Those who enter into the 
bliss of Brahman have the experience of that bliss in their selves; 
but those devotees who do not enter into this state nor into the 
state of jwan-mukti, but enjoy God with all their senses and the 
antahkarana^ are better than the jwan-muktas, though they may be 
ordinary householders^. 

The jwa is atomic in nature, but yet, since the bliss of God is 
manifested in it, it may be regarded as all-pervasive. Its nature as 
pure intelligence cannot be perceived by the ordinary senses, but 
only by yoga^ or knowledge through that special vision by which 
one sees God. The \iews of the monistic Vedanta that the jwas are 
due to avidyd is repudiated on the ground that, if avidyd was 
destroyed by right knowledge, the bodily structure of the individual 
formed through the illusion of avidyd would immediately be 
destroyed and 2s jwan-mukti would be possible. 

Brahman is described here as saeddananda — ^all-pervasive, 
independent, omniscient. He is devoid of any reduplication, either 
of this class or of a different class or as existing in Him — Le,,jwas^ 


^ mdhatmya-jndna-'pmvas tu sudrdhah sarvato^dMkdkf 

sneko bhaktir iti proktas tayd muktir na canyathd, 

Tattvarihadlpa^ p. 65. 

® sva-tantra-bkaktdndm tu gopikddi-ixdydndm sarvendnyais talhd^niah’- 
karastmh sva-rupe^ ca^nanddnubhmjcsh, ato bhaktdndm jlvan-muktyapek^ayd 
bkagmat-krpd-sakita-’grkdh^ama ma visi^ate. Vailablia*8 commentary on 
Tattmd^amZf p. 77. 
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the material world and the antary dmi\ these are the three forms of 
God, they are not different from Him^. He is also associated with 
a thousand other noble qualities, purity, nobility, kindness, etc.; 
He is the upholder of the universe, controller of mdyd, God is on 
the one hand the samavdya and the nimittakdrana of the world, 
delights in His creation, and sometimes takes delight in with- 
drawing it within Himself; He is the repository of all contradictory 
qualities and causes delusion in various forms and appearances and 
disappearances of worldly manifestation. He is the changeable as 
well as the unchangeable^. Since the creation is a manifestation of 
Himself, the diversity of existence and the diversity in the distribu- 
tion of pleasure and pain cannot make Him liable to the charge of 
cruelty or partiality. The attempt to explain diversity as due to 
karma leads to the further difficulty that God is dependent on 
karma and is not independent; it also leaves unexplained why 
different persons should perform different karmas. If God as 
antarydmin Himself makes us perform good or bad actions. He 
cannot also make us responsible for the same and distribute 
happiness to some and displeasure to others : but on the view that 
the whole creation is self-creative and that self-manifestation and 
the jtvas are nothing but God all these difficulties are removed^. 
God is the creator of the world, yet He is not saguna^ possessed of 
qualities; for the simple reason that the elements that constitute 
His qualities cannot stand against Him and deprive Him of His 
independence. Since He is the controller of the qualities, their 
existence and non-existence depend on Him. The conception of the 
freedom of God thus necessarily leads to the concept of His being 
both saguna and nirguna. The view of Sankara that Brahman 
appears as the world through the bondage of avidyd is a delusive 
teaching {pratdrand-sdstra\ because it lowers the dignity of God, 
and it should be rejected by all devotees. 

^ sa-Jdtlya’-vijatlya-sva-gata-dvaita-varjitam. . . . sa-jdtlyd jlvd, vijdtiyd 
jaddh, sva-gatd antar-ydminah. trisv api hhagavdn anusyutas trirupas ca bhavatlti 
iair mrupitam dvaitam bhedas tad varjitam. Tattvdrthadlpa and the commentary 
on it, p. io6. 

* sarva-vaddnavasaram ndna-vadanurodhi taU 

ananta-murti iad brahma kutastharn calam eva ca, 
viruddha~sarva--dharmdnamdsrayam yukty-agocaram, 
dvirbhdva^tirobhdvair mohanam bahu-rupatah. Ibid. p. 

® dtma-sr^ter na vaisamyam nairghrnyarn cdpi vidyate. 

pak^dntare' pi karma sydn niyatam tat punar brhat. 

Ibid. pp. 129-30. 
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He who thinks of God as all and of himself as emanating froin 
Him, and who serves Him with love, is a devotee. In the absence 
of either knowledge or love we have only a lower kind of devotee; 
but in the absence of both one cannot be a devotee, though by 
listening to the scriptures one may remove one’s sins. The highest 
devotee leaves everything; his mind is filled with Krsna alone; for 
him there is no wife, no home, no sons, no friends, no riches, but 
he is wholly absorbed in the love of God. No one, however, can 
take the path of bhakti except through the grace of God. Karma 
itself, being of the nature of God’s will, manifests itself as His 
mercy or anger to the devotee; He approaches with His mercy and 
relieves him even if he be in a low state, and those who do not obey 
His commands or proceed in the wrong path He approaches with 
anger and causes to suffer. It is said that the law of karma is 
mysterious; the reason is that we do not know the manner in which 
God’s will manifests itself; sometimes by His grace He may 
even save a sinner, who may not have to take the punishment due 
to him. 

In the Sdndilya-'Suira bhakti is defined as the highest attachment 
{pardnurakti) to God. Anurakti is the same as rdga; so the sutra 
^*pardnurakiir tsvare** means highest attachment to the object of 
worship {arddhya-visayaka-ragatvamf-. This attachment is associ- 
ated with pleasure {sukha-niyato rdga). We remember that in the 
Vimu-purdna Prahlada expresses the wish that he may have that 
attachment to God that is experienced with regard to sense- 
objects^. One must find supreme pleasure in God; it is this natural 
and spontaneous attachment to God that is called bhakti^. Even if 
there is no notion of worship, but merely love, there also we can 
apply the term bhakti^ as in the case of gopis towards Krsna. But 
ordinarily it arises from the notion of the greatness of God. This 
devotion, being of the nature of attachment, is associated writh will 
and not with action; just as in the case of knowledge no action is 
necessary, but the only result is enlightenment, so the will that tends 

^ Sandilya-sutra, i. 2. (commentary by Svapoesvara). 

^ ya prftir a-vivekdnmft visayep) onapdyiM^ 

idm anmmaratak sd im hrdaydn mdpasarpaiu. 

Vi^u^ptirdna, i. 20. 19. 

® Compare Gua^ x, 9 : 

mac^dttd mad-gata-prw^ hodhayantaJi paras-param 
kathayantai ca mdfti nityam tu^yanUca ramanti ca — 
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to God is satisfied with devotion or attachment^. Bhakti cannot 
also be regarded as knowledge: and hhajana are two different 

concepts. Knowledge may be only indirectly necessary for attach- 
ment, but attachment does not lead to Imowledge. A young 
woman may love a young man; this love does not lead to any new 
knowledge, but finds its fulfilment in the love itself. In the 
Vimu-putdna we hear of the gopu^ attachment of emancipation 
through excess of love; so attachment may lead to emancipation 
without any knowledge^ Yoga^ however, is accessory both to 
knowledge and to bhakti, Bhakti is different also from sraddhd (or 
faith), which may be an accessory even to karma. According to 
Kasya bhakti with the notion of the majesty of God leads to 
emancipation. According to Badarayana this emancipation consists 
in the nature of self as pure intelligence. According to Sandilya 
emancipation is associated with the notion of transcendence, 
immanence in the self. Through an excess of devotion under- 
standing of the buddhi is dissolved in the bliss of God; it is this 
buddhi which is the upadhi or condition through which God 
manifests Himself as the jwa, 

Gopesvaraji Maharaja, in his Bhakti-martanda^ follows the inter- 
pretation of bhakti in the J§dndilya-sutra and enters into a long 
discussion regarding its exact connotation. He denies that bhakti is a 
kind of knowledge or a kind of sraddhd (or faith) ; nor is bhakti a kind 
of action or worship. Ramanuja defines bhakti as dhruvdm smrti^ 
and regards it as only a kind of knowledge. Various forms of worship 
or prescribed ritual connected therewith lead to bhakti, but they 
cannot themselves be regarded as bhakti. In the Bhakti-cintdmani, 
bhaktihsiS been defined zsyoge viyogavrttiprema, i.e., it is that form 
of love in which even when the two are together they are afraid of 
being dissociated and when they are not together they have a 
painful desire for union®, Sandilya, Haridasa and Guptacarya 
also follow the same view. Govinda Chakravarti, however, defines 

^ na hriyakrty-apekscxna jnanavat. Sdndilya-sutra, i. i. 7. sd bhaktir na 
hriydtmikd hhavitum arhati prayatndnuvedhdbhdvdt. Commentary on'Svapnes- 
vara. 

^ tathdpi hrahma^visayinydh rater hrahma--visaya'-jndnopakdrakatvam na 
pratyak^a-gamyam, kintu tariinyddejjt ratau tathddarsanena hrahmagocardyam 
apy anumdtavyam, Svapnesvara*s commentary on — 2. 15, ibid, 

* A~dr^te darsanotkantha dr§te vUlesa^hhlrutd 

nadr^tena na dr^tena hhavatd labhyate sukhant, 

Bhakti-martai^da, p. 75. 
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this love as the yearning which never ceases even in spite of many 
difficulties and dangers^, and Paramartha Thakkuna, in his 
P7emalaksafm--candrika^^ as an unspeakable yearning referring to 
an obiect* Visvanatha, in his PrematcLsdytna^ defines it as^ a loving 
yearning or desire. Gunakara supplements the view of the 
Bhukti-ciutdifiuw and define it as that which culminati^ in intense 
enjoyment^. 

Gopesvaraji Maharaja differs from all these definitions of bfMikti 
that regard yearning and desire as its principal element. No desire 
can be an object of desire i^pii7usdTthci)\ in the love of a son or any 
other dear relation we do not find any kind of desire pla 3 ring a part ; 
moreover desire refers to an unattained object, while bhakti^ 
attachment, is not so. 

Some say ihzt bhakti is the cause of the melting of the mind; 
that is not acceptable either, for it has no reference to the object. 
There are others who define it as the object or condition with 
reference to which the amorous sentiment called love flows^. This 
definition is too wide, because all bhakti must have a reference to 
God, and according to it bhakti becomes a part of sex-sentiment. 
Gopesvaraji, howwer, refers to the Tattvadlpaprakma of Vallabha 
and accepts the view there adopted, according to which bhakti is 
composed of the root bhcq and suffix kti% the suffix means “love*^ 
and the root ‘‘service.^’ It is the general rule that root and suffix 
together form a complete meaning in which the meaning of the 
suffix is dominant; hhikti thus means the action of Maj, i.e., 
service {$md\ Seva (service) is a bodily affair (e.g., stmevd, 
amadkaseva). Service, in order that it may be complete, implies 
love, and without love the sendee would be troublesome, but not 
desirable; love also for its completion requires service. This view 
has been objected to by Purusottama in his Bhakti-hatnsa-mvriL 

Referring to the Tattva-'dipaprakdia Gopesvaraji Maharaja 
thinks that according to Vallabha bhakti means sneha or affiwrion, 
but, if we take the word analytically, it means sevd or service; he 
thinks that both prema and sevd form the connotative meaning of 

^ gadha-vyasana^sahasra-sampdte^pi tdr-antarcmi na Juyate ymMmti svadu tat 
prema’-laksmmm. Ibid. 

® vastU’-mdtra-visayinI vacandnarhd samlhd prema. lUd. 

® yatha yoge viyoga-vritih prema tathd viyoge yoga~vrtUr apt prema. Ibid. 

^ yam upadkim samdiritya rasa adyo mgadyate tom 

upddhim budhotiamsdh premeti paricaksata. Ibid. p. 76 . 
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bhakti^. He, however, develops further the concept of hhakti^ and 
says that the idea of sevd forming the connotation of bkakti means 
the state of mind which slowly lowers down and merges itself 
into God^. 

One of the results of bhakti or rather one of its characteristics 
has been described as the oneness of all with the self {sarvdtma- 
bhdm). Through the deep notion of love one sees everywhere one*s 
beloved, and even in separation one always perceives one’s beloved 
round one; but, God being all, it is natural that through intense , 
attachment to Him one should perceive Him in all things; for these 
are all manifestations of God®. This identity of the self with all 
cannot be regarded as an illustration of Vedantic monism, as is 
explained by the followers of maryddd-marga; it is associated with 
intense love. This view of the pusti-^mdrga (Vallabha school) is also 
shared by Haricarana, who is quoted by Gope^vara in support of 
his own view^. 

Bhakti is regarded as parallel to the other rasas described 
in the alamkdra<dstra\ as such, it affects the manas and the body 
with intense delight, coalescing with God, as it were®; affection 
is thus the dominant phase (sihdyt-bhdva) of the bhakti-rasa. 
Some have defined it as a reflection of God in the melted 
heart; this has been objected to both by Pumsottama in his 
Pratibimba^vada and by Gopesvara on the ground that formless God 
cannot have His reflection, and also on the ground that this would 

^ prema-‘purvakam kayika-vyapmatvam bhaktitvam . . . athavd srf-kr^- 
vi^ayaka-prema^pUrvaka-kdyika-vydpdratvam. Bhahti-mdrtai^da, p. 79. 

* tasmin krpte purvatn dvarjitcmi tata dyattam tadadhlnam tatah krame^ 
hhagmad^eMatdnam — gamhMratdm prdptam yac cetas tad eva sevdrupam. 
samddhdv iva bhagavati layam prdptam iti ydvat. Ibid. p. 82. 

He further quotes a passage from Vallabha’s Bhakti-vardhinf in support of 
his statement: 

tatah prema tathd sakiir vyasananca yadd hhaved iti^ 

yadd sydd vyasanam krs^ krtdrthah sydt tadaivahu Ibid, p. 82. 

® vtgddha-^bhdvena sarvatra tathdnubhava-rupam yat kdryam tadrsapriya- 
tvdnubhavah^ iti sarvdtma-bkdvo laksitali. Bhdsya-prakdsa on Brahma-sutraj 
quoted in Bhaktumdrianday p. 85. 

^ atd^ sarvdtma-hhdvo hi tydgdtmdpek^ayd yutak bhdva- 

svarUpaphalakah sva-samhandha-^prakasakali. 
dehadusphUrti-rahito vi^aya-ty^a-pUrvakdh 
bhdvdima-kdma’-sambandhi-rama 7 ^ddi‘‘kriydfi, 
sva^tantra’’bkakti-iabddkhyah phaldtmdjndyatdrtijanaih. 

Ibid,p,S 6 . 

® yatra manahsamendriydnam dnanda-matra’-kara^pdda-mukhodarddi- 
bhagavad-rUpata tatra hhakti-rasa eva. Ibid, p. 102. 
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make hhakti identical with God, and it is difficult to identify 
affection with the melting of the heart^. If atmmuhhma be under- 
stood merely as the comprehension of identity with the self, in the 
fashion of Sankara monism, then there would be no pleasure in the 
attachment of God^. 

The assertion of the philosophic identity of the self and the 
Brahman is only for the purpose of strengthening the nature of 
hhakti; it merely shows that the oneness that is felt through attach- 
ment can also be philosophically supported. In the intensity of 
love there is revealed a feeling of oneness with Krsna which is to be 
regarded as one of the transitory phases {vydbhicdri bhavci) of the 
emotion of hhakti, of which affection is the dominant phase {sthdyi 
hhdvd); the feeling of oneness is thus not the culminating result, 
but only a transitory phase. Thus hhakti does not result finally in 
knowledge; knowledge is an anga of bhaktP. As God is spiritual, 
so also is hhakti spiritual; as by the measures of fire objects become 
more or less heated, so relative proximity to God gives an experience 
of greater or less intensity of hhakti^, 

Bhakti may be classified mphala-.upa (“ fruit as sdihana- 
rupa C means and as saguna. The saguna-^bhakti is of three kinds, 
as forming part of different kinds of meditation, as part of know- 
ledge, and as part of karma. These again may be of eighty-one 
kinds, as associated with different kinds of quality. Bhakti as a 
phala is of one kind, and as sdihand (“means”) is of two kinds, viz., 
as part of knowledge (jndndhgabkuia), and as directly leading to 
emancipation (bkaktih wdtantryenamuktiddtri), 'Th.tjhdfmngahhuta-- 
hhakti is itself of two kinds, as sagmm and nirguna, of which the 
former is of three kinds, jiana-misra, vairdgya-misra and karmU’- 

^ It is interesting to refer here to the definition of bhakti as given hyjiva in 
the ^Sat-^sandarbha (p. 274), where bhakti is described as a dual existence in God, 
and, the bhakta being itself of the nature of blissful experience, wa-rupmakteh 
sarabhuta Madinl nama ya vrtiis tasya ma sarabhuta-vrUimieso bkaktih sd ca 
raiyaparaparydyd. bhaktir bkmjati bhaktem ca niksipia-‘nijabhayakQiik sarv-add 
ti^thatL ata moktam bhagavdn bhakto hhaktimdn. 

® kena kam pasyet iii smteh bheda-vilopakatvena bhajandnmddntardya- 
bhutam yadi wdtmatcena jndnam sampadayed hhajandmiam nadadydt, 

Bkakti-mdrtandaf p. 136. 

® ati-'gddka’-bhdvo^ bhedasphurtir api ek ovydbhicdfibhdt^ak, na iu sarvadika-^ 
stadd svdtmdnam tativma visimsanii. Ibid, p. 139. 

* yathd bhagavdn manastyas tadvad bhagavatsambandha-^naikatydt mana- 
symdrhhavanfi bhaktir api mam-iharmatvena vyavahriyate, yathd vakni- 
naikatya-tdratainyena hhaktyanuhhma-tdratamyam. Ibid. p. 142. 
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mUra, Th&jndna-misra (‘‘mixed with knowledge**) may be of three 
kinds, high, middling and lower. The vairagya-miha (“mixed with 
detachment**) is only of one kind. The karma-mUra (“mixed with 
action**) is of three kinds. 

The principal means by which hhakti is attained through the 
grace of God is purity of heart. There are sixteen means prescribed 
for attaining purity of heart, of which some are external and some 
internal. The three externals are ablutions, sacrifices and image- 
worship. The practice of meditation of God in all things is the 
fourth. The development of the sattva character of the mind is the 
fifth. Abnegation of all karmas and cessation of attachment is the 
sixth; showing reverence to the revered is the seventh. Kindness to 
the poor is the eighth. To regard all beings as one*s equals and 
friends is the ninth. Yamas and niyamas are the tenth and eleventh 
respectively. Listening to the scriptures from teachers is the 
twelfth, and listening to and chanting of God*s name is the 
thirteenth. Universal sincerity is the fourteenth. Good association 
is the fifteenth. Absence of egoism is the sixteenth. 

There is however a difference of view between two important 
schools of the 6A^^^£-path. Those who follow the maryddd-bhakti 
think that bhakti is attainable by one*s own efforts in following 
specific courses of duties and practices; the followers of the pusft- 
bhakti think that even without any effort bhakti can be attained by 
the grace of God alone^. 

The Vallabhas belong to the pusti-bhakti school and therefore 
do not admit the absolute necessity of personal effort. The followers 
of the maryddd school also agree that the sadhanas are to be fol- 
lowed only so long as affection does not show itself; when once 
that has manifested itself, the sddhanas can no longer be regarded 
as determining it, for it manifests itself spontaneously. For the 
followers of the pusti school the sddhanas can at no stage determine 
the bhakti; for it is generated through the grace of God {pmtimdrge 
varanam eva sddhanam). According to the maryddd school sins are 
destroyed by the practice of the sddhanas and emancipation attained 
through the rise of affection. To the followers of the pusti school the 
grace of God is sufficient to destroy obstructions of sins, and there 
is no definite order about the practices following affection or 

^ krti-sadhya-sadhana-sadhya-bhaktir marySdd-bhaktih tadrahitdndni bhaga» 
vad-anugrahaika-prdpya^puftubhaktih, Bhakti~mdrtai}day p. 151. 
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affection following the practices^. In the Pancardtra bhakti is 
defined as affection associated with the majesty of God; bnt the 
association of the majesty of God is not a necessary part of bhaktu 
Pumsottama defines bhakti as attachment to God with detachment 
from all fruits. Purity of mind can be attained both by knowledge and 
bhakti as produced hj pusti or the grace of God; so the only condi- 
tion that can be attached ter the rise of affection is the grace of God. 

It is impossible to say for what reason God is pleased to extend 
His grace; it cannot be for the relief of suffering, since there are 
many sufferers to whom God does not do so. It is a special character 
of God, by which He adapts certain people for manifesting His 
grace through them. 

As regards the fruit of bhakti^ there are diverse opinions. 
Vallabha has said in his Sevdphala-vivrti that as a result of it one 
may attain a great power of experiencing the nature of God 
{a~laukika~sdmartkya)y or may also have the experience of continual 
contact with God (s^ujya), and also may have a body befitting the 
service of God (sevopayogi deha). This is his description of the 
pasti-mdrga. He has also described two other margas^ the pra:vdha 
and the marydddy in his Pusti-pravdha’-maryddd. The pravdha^ 
mdrga consists of the Vedic duties which carry on the processes of 
birth and rebirth. Those however who do not transgress the Vedic 
laws are said to belong to the maryddd-Tndrga. The pmti’-mdrga 
differs from the other two mdrgas in this, that it depends upon the 
grace of God and not on Vedic deeds^; its fruits are therefore 
superior to those of other mdrgas^. 

Vallabha, in his Bhakti-vardhim, says that the seed of bhakti 
exists as prema or affection due to the grace of God, and, when it is 
firm, it increases by renunciation, by listening to the bhakti-sdstra^ 
and by chanting God’s name. The seed becomes strong when in 

1 maryaddymn hi sravanddibhth pdpak^aye premoipattis tato muktifi. pufpi-^ 
margdd 0 kf tes tu aty£imigraha-sddhyatve?m tatra papader aprati-bandkakatoac 
chrewanddirOpa premarUpd ca yugapat paurvdparyena vd vmparftyena vd hhemati. 
Ibid. p. 152. 

® aio vedoktatm^pi veda-tdtparya-gocaratudpi jlva-hrtaoaidha-sd&me^tja-- 
pramidt tad-asadkya-sadhandt pfuda-vcdlaksanydc ca sva-rupatak karyatah 
phakitas cotkar^dc ca vedokta-sddhanebhyo^pi hhimtaiva tat taddkdrikd pu^^ir- 
asGtyato hetok siddkam iti mdrga-trayo'tra na sandeha ityartkah. 

Commentary on Pu^ti-prmjdha-maryMdd'-bkeda^^ p. 8. 

® ye$u sadhana-dvdrd hhaktyabhivyaktih tepi sd amidbhuta bhdtM-rupetm 
wumasi tisthati^ tatak pajddipi sddhcme$ vanuspiiyamdTtefu premddi-rup^et^ hramdd 
udbhMtd bkavad. Bhakti-vardkifd-vivrd- (by Puni§ottama), sloka 5. 
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the householder’s state one worships Krsna, following one’s caste- 
duties with a complete absorption of mind. Even when engaged in 
duties one should always fix one’s mind on God; in this way there 
grows the love which develops into attachment or passion. The firm 
seed of bhakti can never be destroyed; it is through affection for 
God that other attachments are destroyed, and by the development 
of this affection that one renounces the home. It is only when this 
affection for God grows into a passion {vyasana) that one attains 
one’s end easily. The bhakti rises sometimes spontaneously, some- 
times in association with other devotees, and sometimes through 
following favourable practices^. Gradual development of bhakti is 
described through seven stages in an ascending order; these are 
bhdva, prema^ pranaya^ sneha, anurdga, and vyasana. The 

passion or vyasana for God, which is the deepest manifestation of 
affection, is the inability to remain without God {tadvindna sthdtum 
asaktih); it is not possible for a man with such an attachment to 
stay at home and to carry on his ordinary duties. In the previous 
stages, though one may try to remain at home like a guest in the 
house, yet he always feels various obstructions in the proper mani- 
festation of his emotion; worldly attachments are always obstacles 
to the divine attachment of worldly ties which helps the develop- 
ment of bhaktP, 

Vallabha, however, is opposed to renunciation after the manner 
of monistic sannydsa^ for this can only bring repentance, as being 
inefficacious^. The path of knowledge can bring its fruit in hundreds 
of births and it depends upon various other practices; the path of 
bhakti therefore should be taken up instead of the path of know- 
ledge^. Renunciation in the bhakti-mdrga proceeds only out of the 
necessity of the bhakti and for its proper maintenance, and not as 
a matter of duty. 

The fruits of bhakti have already been described as a4aukika- 
sdmarthya^ sdyujya and sevopayogi’-deha^ and are further discussed 

^ See note 3, p. 355. 

^ snehasakti-vyasandndm vindianam. tathd sati krtam-api sarvam vyartham^ 
sydU tena tat-tydgam krtvdyateta. B 5 lakr§na’s commentary on Bhakti'-vardhinI, 
sloka 6. 

® Utah kalau sa san-nydsah pascdt tapdya ndnyathd. pdsanditvam hhavet 
cdpi tasmdt jndne na sam-nyaset. 

Vallabha^s San-nydsa-nirnaya^ sloka 16. 
jndndrtham uttarafigam ca siddhir janmaiatailt^ jndnam ca sadhandpeksarri 
ya;}nddi-sravandn matam param, San-nydsa^-nirnaya of Vallabha, with Gokula- 
natha^s Vivarana, sloka 15. 
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in Vallabha’s Sevapkala, upon which various commentators have 
written with their several dijfferences. Thus Devakinandana and 
Purusottama think that a-laukika'-sdmarthya means that God has 
a special dvesa or that He favours the devotee with a special in- 
spiration, enabling him to experience the nature of the full bliss 
of God. Hariraja, however, thinks that it means the capacity 
for experiencing the separation of God; Knlyanaraja thinks that 
it means participation in divine music in heaven with God. 
Gopisa thinks that it means special fitness {warupa-yogyata) for 
experiencing the supernatural joy of worshipping God^. The second 
fruit of bhakti {sdynjya) is considered by Purusottama, Baca Gopisa, 
and Devakinandana to be the merging of the devotee in the nature 
of God; Hariraja, however, regards it as a capacity for continual 
association with God. 

The obstacles to bhakti are regarded as udvega^pratibandha^ and 
bhoga, Udvega means fear caused by evil persons or unsteadiness 
of mind through sins; pratibandha means obstacles of a general 
nature, and bhoga means ordinary experiences of pleasures and pains 
of body and mind. These obstacles can be removed by compre- 
hending the false nature of causes that give rise to them; but if on 
account of the transgressions of the devotee God is angry and does 
not extend His mercy, then the obstacles cannot be removed The 
true knowledge, by which the false comprehension giving rise to 
the obstacles can be removed, consists in the conviction that every- 
thing is given by God, everything is Brahman, that there is no 
sadhandy no phala and no enjoyer^. He who tries to enjoy the 
blessed nature of God easily removes the obstacles. The experiencing 
of God’s nature as a devotee is better than the bliss of Brahman itself 
and the pleasure of sense-objects {visaydnandabrahmdnanddpeksayd 
bhajandnandasya mdhdttvdt). Mental unsteadiness as a result of 

^ tatra aiaukika-sdmartkyam nama para-prdpti-vivarana-sruiyukta-bhagavat’- 
wa-rupdmibhave pTodipcwadavesa iti sutrokta-rltika-^bhagamaddvesajd yogyatd 
yayd rasdtmakasya bhagavatah purim-sva-Trupdnanddfmbhavcih. srf-devakl- 
nandanaddvapyevam dkuk. sfi^hari-rdyds tu bhagazjad-virahdmibhmja-sdmarthyam 
ity ^uk. sif-kcdyana-rdyds tu bkagmatd saha gdnddi-sdnmrtkyam mtAkydndm 
mjetyahuh. tathd goplndnivalaukika-bhajemdnanddmibkam sva-^rupa’-yogyatd 
itydhuk. Pumsottama^s commentary on Sevdpkala^ iioka i. 

* kaddcit duhsa^adind ati-paksapati-prabhu-’priya-pradve^ena taddroke 
prabhor atikmdhena prdrthanaydpi k^amd-sam-hkdvaTm-rakitma tasmin prabkuk 
phala-pratibandham karotiti sa bfmgataUkrta-pratibandhah. 

Harij^ja’s commentary on Sevdpkaia^ sioka 3. 

® viyekas tu mamaitad eva prabhund krtam sarvam brakmdtmakaju ko^ham 
kinca sddhanam kim phaiam ko data ko bhoktd ityddi-rupah. Ibid, 
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^achment to worldly things stands in the way of extension of 
od s grace; it can be removed by abnegating the fruits of karma 
1 he emancipation that has been spoken of before as a result of 
IS to be interpreted as the three-fold Sevdphala, superior 
nuddimg and mferior, viz., a-lauHka-samarthya (uttama-sevi 
phala), sdyujya (madhyama-sevdphala) and bhajanopayogi deha 
{adhama-sevd-phaky. 


Topics of Vallabha Vedanta as explained 
by Vallabha’s followers. 

A number of papers, which deserve some notice, were written 
by the followers of Vallabha on the various topics of the Vedanta. 
Accor^g to the Bhdgavata-purdna (in. 7, lo-ii), as interpreted 
by Vallabha m his Svbodhini, error is regarded as wrong attribu- 
0^ character to an entity to which it does not 
^ Vallabha, Balakrsna Bhatta (otherwise 

called Dallu Bhatta) tries to evolve a philosophic theory of illusion 
accordmg to the Vallabha school. He says that in the first instance 
there IS a contact of the eye (as associated with the manas) with the 
conch-sheU, and thereby there arises an indeterminate knowledge 
[samanyajndna), which is prior to doubt and other specific cogni- 
tions; this indeterminate cognition rouses the sattvaguna of the 
buddht md thereby produces right knowledge. It is therefore said 
m the Sarvanirtuiya that huddhi as associated with sattva is to be 
redded aspramdm. In the Bhdgavata (in. 26. 30) doubt, error, 
defeite knowledge, memory and dream are regarded as states of 
buddhf, so the defining character of cognition is to be regarded as 
a function of huddhi. Thus it is the manas and the senses that pro- 
duce indetenmnate knowledge, which later on becomes differen- 
tiated throughthe function of huddhi. When through the tamos 
quahty oimaya the huddhi is obscured, the conch-shell with which 
the senses are in contact is not perceived; the huddhi, thus obscured, 
produces the noPon of silver by its past impression of silver, roused 
by the shining charactenstic of the conch-shell, which is similar to 

® commentary on Sevaphala, iloka 6. 
dharZah chanm prMthvnAita^a tena jalena krto gunati kampsdi- 

^‘^tutascandrasya evam 

nalSvarasya. droftur Stmano jlvasya 
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silver. In the Sankara school of interpretation the false silver is 
created on the conch-shell, which is obscured by cmdya. The silver 
of the conch-shell-silver is thus an objective creation, and as such 
a relatively real object with which the visual sense comes in contact. 
According to Vallabha the conch-shell-silver is a mental creation 
of the huddhp-. The indefinite knowledge first produced by the 
contact of the senses of the manas is thus of the conch-shell, conch- 
sheU-silver being a product of the buddhi; in right knowledge the 
buddhi takes in that which is grasped by the senses. This view of 
illusion is called anyakhydti, i.e., the apprehension of something 
other than that with which the sense was in contact. The Sankara 
interpretation of illusion is false; for, if there was a conch-shell- 
silver created by the mdyd^ it is impossible to explain the notion of 
conch-shell; for there is nothing to destroy the conch-shell-silver 
which would have been created. The conch-shell-silver having 
obscured the conch-shell and the notion of conch-shell-silver not 
being destructible except without the notion of the conch-shell, 
nothing can explain how the conch-shell-silver may be destroyed. 
If it is suggested that the conch-shell-silver is produced by mdyd 
and destroyed by mdyd^ then the notion of world-appearances 
produced by mdyd may be regarded as destructible by mdyd^ and 
no effort can be made for the attainment of right knowledge. 
According to Vallabha the world is never false; it is our buddhi 
which creates false notions, which may be regarded as intermediate 
creation (antardHM). In the case of transcendental illusion — ^when 
the Bralunan is perceived as the manifold world — there is an 
apprehension of Him as being, which is of an indefinite nature. 
It is this being which is associated with characters and appearances, 
e.g., the jug and the pot, which are false notions created by buddhL 
These Mse notions are removed when the defects are ronoved, and 
not by the intuition of the locus of the illusion; the intellectual 
creation of a jug and a pot may thus be false, though this does not 
involve the denial of a jug or a pot in the actual world So the 
notion of world-creation and world-destruction are false notions 

created by us. Thejfea, being a part of God, is true; it is false only 

% 

1 iad idam bauddkam eva r^atam buddhya visayi-kriyate, tu samdnya- 
jndne cak^-tnsayl-^hhutam iti vimkah, Vdddvaliy p. 3. 

® atrdpi bauddha eva gham mithyd, na tu prapancantwr^varGti m§karsah. 
md. p. 6. 
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in so far as it is regarded as the subject of the cycle of birth and 
rebirth. The falsity of the reality of the world thus depends on the 
manner in which it is perceived^; so, when one perceives the world 
and knows it as Brahman, his intellectual notion of the real diversity 
of the world vanishes, though the actually perceived world may 
remain as it is^. The creation of mdyd is thus not external, but 
internal. The visible world, therefore, as such is not false; only the 
notion of it as an independent reality, apart from God, is false. The 
word mdyd is used in two senses, as the power of God to become 
all, and as the power of delusion; and the latter is a part of the 
former. 

Purusottama, however, gives a different interpretation in his 
Khydtvvdda, He says that the illusion of conch-shell-silver is pro- 
duced by the objective and the external projection of knowledge as 
a mental state through the instrumentality of mdyd\ the mental 
state thus^projected is intuited as an object^. This external projec- 
tion is associated with the rising of older impressions. It is wrong 
to suppose that it is the self which is the basis of illusion; for the 
self is the basis of self-consciousness and in the perception of the 
conch-shell-silver no one has the notion ‘T am silver.’’ 

Speaking against the doctrine of the falsity of the world, 
Giridhara GosvamI says in his Prapancavada that the illusoriness of 
the world cannot be maintained. If the falsity of the perceived 
world is regarded as its negation in past, present and future, then 
it could not have been perceived at all; if this negation be of the 
nature of atyantdbhdva, then, since that concept is dependent on 
the existence of the thing to be negated and since that thing also 
does not exist, the negation as atyantdbhdva does not exist either. 
If the negation of the world means that it is a fabrication of illusion, 
then again there are serious objections; an illusion is an illusion 
only in comparison with a previous right knowledge; when no 
comparison with a previous right knowledge is possible, the world 
cannot be an illusion. 

1 tathd ca siddhani vi^ayata-vaUistyena prapancasya satyatvam mithydtvan- 
ca. evam svamate prapancasya paramqrthika^vicdre brahmdtmakatvena satyatvam. 
Vadavali, p. 8 . 

^ tathdtra cak^h^sarnyukta-prapanca-visayake brahmatva-jndne utpanne 
hauddha eva prapanco nasyati. na tu caksur^grkito'yam ity arthah. Ibid. p. 8 . 

® atah sukti-rajatddi-sthale mdyayd bakih-ksipta-buddhi^vrui-mpam jndnam 
eva arthdkdrena khydyata iti mantavyam. Ibid. p. 121. 
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If the nature of the world be regarded as due to mddya, one may 
naturally thinks to whom does the avidya belong? Brahman 
(according to the Sahkarites) being qualityless, avidya cannot be a 
quality of Brahman. Brahman Himself cannot be avidya^ because 
avidya is the cause of it. If avidya is regarded as obscuring the 
right knowledge of anything, then the object of which the right 
knowledge is obscured must be demonstrated. Again, the 
Sahkarites hold that thtjwa is a reflection of Brahman on avidya. 
If that is so, then the qualities of thtjwa are due to amdyd as the 
impurities of a reflection are due to the impurity of the mirror. 
If that is so, iktjlva being a product of the amdyd^ the latter cannot 
belong to the former. In the Vallabha view the illusion of the 
individual is due to the will of God. 

Again, the avidya of the Sankarites is defined as different from 
being and non-being; but no such category is known to anybody, 
because it involves self-contradiction. Now the Sarikarites say that 
the falsity of the world consists in its indefinableness; in reality this 
is not falsity — ^if it were so, Brahman Himself would have been 
false. The sruti texts say that He cannot be described by speech, 
thought or mind. It cannot be said that Brahman can be defined 
as being; for it is said in the text that He is neither being nor non- 
being {na sat tan nasad ity ucyate). Again, the world cannot be 
regarded as transformation {vikdTd}\ for, if it is a vikdra, one must 
point out that of which it is a vikdra; it cannot be of Brahman, 
because Brahman is changeless; it caimot be of an^lhing else, since 
everything except Brahman is changeable. 

In the Vallabha view the world is not false, and God is regarded 
as the samavdyi and nimitta-kdrana of it, as has been described 
above. Samavdyi^kdram is conceived as pervading all kinds of 
existence, just as earth pervades the jug; but, unlike the jug, there 
is no transformation or change (vikdra) of God, because, unlike the 
earth, God has will. The apparent contradiction, that the world 
possessed of quality and characters cannot be identified with 
Brahman, is invalid, because the nature of Brahman can only be 
determined from the scriptural texts, and they unquestionably 
declare that Brahman has the power of becoming everything. 

In the Bhedabheda-svarupa-nirnaya Purusottama says that 
according to the satkdryavdia view of the Vedanta all things are 
existent in the Brahman from the beginning. Tht jwm also, being 
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the parts of God, exist in Him. The difference between the causal 
and the effect state is that in the latter certain qualities or characters 
become manifest. The duality that we perceive in the world does 
not contradict monism; for the apparent forms and characters 
which are mutually different cannot contradict their metaphysical 
character of identity with God^. So Brahman from one point of 
view may be regarded as partless, and from another point of view 
as having parts. 

There is a difference, however, between the prapanca and the 
manifold world and samara, the cycle of births and rebirths. By 
the concept of samara we understand that God has rendered 
Himself into effects and the jtvas and the notion of their specific 
individuality as performers of actions and enjoyers of experience. 
Such a notion is false; there is in reality no cause and effect, no 
bondage and salvation, everything being of the nature of God. This 
idea has been explained in VaUabha Gosvami’s Prapanca-samsdra- 
bheda. Just as the sun and its rays are one and the same, so the 
quahties of God are dependent upon Him and identical with Him; 
the apparent, contradiction is removed by the testimony of the 
scriptural texts 

Regarding the process of creation Purusottama, after refuting 
the various views of creation, says that Brahman as the identity of 
sat, cit, and ananda manifests Himself as these qualities and thereby 
differentiates Himself as the power of being, intelligence and action, 
and He is the delusive mdya. These differentiated qualities show 
themselves as different; they produce also the notion of difference 
in the entities with which they are associated and express them- 
selves m definite forms. Though they thus appear as different, they 
are united by God’s will. The part, as being associated with the 
power of action, manifests itself as matter. When the power of 
intelhgence appears as confused it is the jwa^. From the point of 
view of the world the Brahman is the vivartakdrana; from the point 
of view of the self-creation of God, it is parindma^ 


1 ystt-dasayam jagad-brahmanoh karya-karcofa-bhavaj jagajfivayor amamH- 
» vadakMha of Gopesvarasvaml in Vsdavali, p. 31 

’ See Puru5ottama’s iSr?/i6Ae«iaz)a(fa, p 115’ 
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Vitthala^s Interpretation of Vallabha's Ideas. 

Vitthala, the son of Valkbha, wrote an important treatise called 
Vidvanmai^ana upon which there is a commentary, the Smarm-- 
sutray by Pumsottama. The central ideas of this work may now be 
detailed. 

There are many Upanisadic texts which declare that Brahman 
is without any determinate qualities {mrvUesa) and there are others 
which say that He is associated with determinate qualities, i.e.. He 
is savUem. The upholders of the former view say that the gm^ or 
dharmas which are attributed by the other party must be admitted 
by them as having a basis of existence somewhere. This basis must 
be devoid of qualities, and this qualityless being cannot be re- 
pudiated by texts which declare the Brahman to be endowed with 
qualities; for the latter can only be possible on the assumption of 
the former, or in other words the former is the upcgwya of the 
latter. It may, however, be argued that the huti texts which declare 
that the Brahman is qualityless do so by denying the qualities; the 
qualities then may be regarded as primary, as the ascertainment of 
the qualityless is only possible through the denial of the qualities. 
The reply is that, since the sruti texts emphasize the qualityless, the 
attempt to apprehend the qualityless through qualities implies 
contradiction; such a contradiction would imply the negation of 
both quality and qualityless and lead us to nihilism (ifmya-vMa), 
If, again, it is argued that the denial of qualities refers only to 
ordinary mundane qualities and not to those qualities which are 
approved by the Vedas, then there is also a pertinent objection; for 
the sruti texts definitely declare that the Brahman is absolutely 
unspeakable, indefinable. But it may further be argued that, if 
Brahman be regarded as the seat of certain qualities which are 
denied of it, then also such denial would be temporarily qualified 
and not maintained absolutely. A jug is black before being burnt 
and, when it is burnt, it is no longer black, but brown. The reply 
proposed is that the qualities are affirmed of Brahman as con- 
ditioned and denied of Brahman as unconditioned. When one’s 
heart becomes pure by the worship of the Brahman as conditioned 
he understands the nature of Brahman as unconditioned. It is for 
the purpose of declaring the nature of such a Brahman that the 
texts declare Him to be quality less : they declare Him to be endowed 
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with qualities when He is conditioned by avidyd. To this Vitthala 
says that, if Brahman is regarded as the Lord of the world, He 
cannot be affirmed as qualityless. It cannot be argued that these 
qualities are affirmed of Brahman as conditioned by avidyd-, for 
since both Brahman and avidyd are beginningless, there would be 
a continuity of creation; the creation, being once started by avidyd 
would have nothing else to stop it. In the Vedantic text it is the 
Brahman associated with vdll that is regarded as the cause of the 
world ; other qualities of Brahman may be regarded as procee ding 
from His will. In the Sahkarite view, according to which the will 
proceeds from the conditioned Brahman, it is not possible to state 
any reason for the different kinds of the will. If it is said that the 
appearance of the different kinds o'f will and qualities is the very 
nature of the qualities of the conditioned, then there is no need to 
admit a septate Brahman. It is therefore wrong to suppose that 
Brahman exists separately from the gu^ of which He is the seat 
through the conditions. In the Brahma-sutra also, immediately after 
launching into an enquiry about Brahman, Badarayana defines His 
nature as that from which the creation and destruction of the world 
has proceeded; the Brahma-sUtra, however, states that such creative 
functions refer only to a conditioned Brahman. It is wrong to say 
that, because it is difficult to explain the nature of pure Brahman, 
the Brahma-sutra first speaks of the creation of the world and theri 
denies it; for the world as such is perceived by all, and there is no 
meamng in speaking of its creation and then denying it— it is as if 
one said “My mother is barren”. If the world did not exist, it would 
not have appeared as such. It cannot be due to vdsand; for, if the 
world never existed, there would be no experience of it and no 
v^and. Vasana also requires other instruments to rouse it, and 
there is no such instrument here. 

It cannot be said that the avidyd belongs to thejivas, because 
the jivas are said to be identical with Brahman and the observed 
difference to be due to false knowledge. If knowledge destroys 
avidya^ then the avtdyd of the jiva ought to be destroyed by the 
avtdya underlying it. Again, if the world is non-existent, then its 
cause, the avidyd, ought also to be non-existent. What is jiva} 

It cannot be regarded as a reflection of Brahman; for only that 
which has colour can have reflection; it is not the formless sky that 
is reflected in the sky, but the rays of the sun hovering above. 
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Moreoveij avidya is all-pervasive as Brahman: how can there be 
reflection? Again such a theory of reflection would render all our 
moral efforts false, and emancipation, which is their result, must 
also be false; for the means by which it is attained is very false. 
Moreover, if the Vedas themselves are false, as mere effects of 
amdyd, it is wrong to suppose that the nature of Brahman as 
described by them is true. Again, in the case of reflections there 
are true perceivers who perceive the reflection; the reflected images 
cannot perceive themselves. But in the case under discussion there 
are no such perceivers. If the Paramatman be not associated with 
avidya j He cannot perceive the jzvas, and if He is associated with 
avidya, He has the same status as thejivas. Again, there is no one 
who thinks that jwa is a reflection of the Brahman on the antah- 
karana; upon such a view, since the jivanmukia has an antahkaraim, 
he cannot be Rjwanmtikta. If the jwa is a reflection on avidya, then 
the jwanmukia whose avidya has been destroyed can no longer have 
a body. Since everything is destroyed by knowledge, why should 
there be a distinction in the case of the prarabdha karma} Even 
if by the prarabdha karma the body may continue to exist, there 
ought not to be any experience. When one sees a snake his body 
shakes even when the snake is removed; this shaking is due to 
previous impressions, but prarabdha karma has no such past 
impressions, and so it ought to be destroyed by knowledge; the 
analogy is false. It is therefore proved that the theor}5^ of the jwa 
as reflection is false. 

There is another interpretation of the Sankara Vedanta, in wliich 
it is held that the appearance of the jwa as existing separate from 
Brahman is a false notion; impelled by this false notion people are 
engaged in various efforts for self-improvement\ On this explana- 
tion too it is difficult to explain how the erroneous apprehension 
arises and to whom it belongs. The jwa himself, being a part of 
the illusion, cannot be a perceiver of it, nor can the nature of the 
relation of the avidya and the Brahman be explained; it cannot be 
contact, because both avidya and Brahman are self-peivasive; it 
cannot be illusory, since there is no illusion prior to illusion ; it cannot 


^ asmin pakse jivasya vastuto brahmatve bheda-hkanasya jita-padavdcyatayds 
ca dmtatvam na tu svarupdiirekatvam na vd moksasya apurusdrthatvam na vd 
pdraiaukika-prayatna-pratimdhak. Punisottama^s Suvarna-sutra on Vidvan- 
mmdana, p. 37. 
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be unique, since in that case even an emancipated person may have 
an error. Again, if avidyd and its relation are both beginningless 
and jwa be also begiimingless, then it is difficult to determine 
whether avidyd created jwa or jwa created avidyd. 

It must therefore be assumed that the bondage of the jtvas or 
their existence as such is not beginningless. Their bondage is 
produced by avidyd^ which is a power of God, and which operates 
only with reference to those jtvas whom God wishes to bind. For 
this reason we have to admit a number of beings, like snakes and 
others, who were never brought under the binding power of 
avidyd\ All things appear and disappear by the grace of God as 
manifesting (dvirbhdva) and hiding {tirobhdva). The power of 
manifesting is the power by which things are brought within the 
sphere of experience (anubhava-visayatva-yogyatdvirbhdvah)y and 
the power of hiding is the power by which things are so obscured 
that they cannot be experienced (tad-avisaya-yogya tdtirobhdvah). 
Things therefore exist even when they are not perceived; in the 
ordinary sense existence is defined as the capacity of being per- 
ceived, but in a transcendental sense things exist in God even when 
they are not perceived. According to this view all things that 
happened in the past and all that may happen in the future — all 
these exist in God and are perceived or not perceived according to 
His will2. 

The jtva is regarded as a part of God; this nature of jwa can 
be realized only on the testimony of the scriptures. Being a part 
of God, it has not the fullness of God and therefore cannot be as 
omniscient as He. The various defects of the jwa are due to God’s 
will: thus, in order that the jwa may have a diversity of experience, 
God has obscured His almighty power in him and for securing his 
moral efforts He has associated him with bondage and rendered him 
independent. It is by obscuring His nature as pure bliss that the 
part of God appears as the jwa. We know that the followers of 
Madhva also regard the jtvas as parts of God; but according to them 
they are distinct from Him, and the identity of the Brahman and 
the jlva is only in a remote sense. According to the Nimbarkas 

^ yad-bandhane tad-iccha tarn eva sa badhndti. Puru§ottama*s Suvarna-sUtra^ 
P* 35- _ 

® asmin kale asmin dese idam kdryam idam hhavatu iti icchd-vi$ayatvain 
dmr-bhdvah tadd tatra tat md bhavatu iti icchd^vi^ayatvam tirohhdvah. Ibid. 
p. 56. 
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iwas are different from God, and are yet similar to Him: they too 
regard jtvas as God’s parts, but emphasize the distinctness of the 
iwas as well as their similarity to Him. According to Ramanuja 
God holds the jtvas within Himself and by His will dominates all 
their functions, by expanding or contracting the nature of the 
jwa^s knowledge. According to BhzskRtz jtva is naturally identical 
with God, and it is only through the limiting conditions that he 
appears as different from Him. According to Vijnana-bhiksu, 
though the jtvas are eternally different from God, because they 
share His nature they are indistinguishable from Him^. 

But the Vallabhas hold that the jtvas, being parts of God, are 
one with Him; they appear as jtvas through His function as 
^rbhdva and tirobhava, by which certain powers and qualities that 
exist in God are obscured in the jiva and certain other powers are 
manifested. The manifestation of matter also is by the same process ; 
in it the nature of God as intelligence is obscured and only His 
nature as being is manifested. God’s will is thus the fundamental 
determinant of hoth jwa and matter. This also explains the diversity 
of power and character in different individuals, which is all due to 
the will of God. But in such a view there is a serious objection; for 
good and bad karmas would thus be futile. The reply is that God, 
having endowed the individual with diverse capacities and powers 
for his own self-enjoyment, holds within His mind such a scheme 
of actions and their fruits that whoever will do such actions will be 
given such fruits. He does so only for His own self-enjoyment in 
diverse ways. The law of karma is thus dependent on God and is 
dominated by Him^. Vallabha, however, says that God has ex- 
plained the goodness and badness of actions in the scriptures. 
Having done so, He makes whoever is bent upon following a 
particular course of conduct do those actions. Jtvds will is the 
cause of the karma that he does; the will of the pemon is determined 
by his past actions; but in and through them all God’s will is the 
ultimate dispenser. It is here that one distinguishes the differences 
between the marydda-marga and the pmti-’mdrga: the marydda- 

^ jfvandm miya-hhiimatvam anglkrtya €£mbhaga4ak$a;nam ar^lkrtya 
Uyatm suit €wibhdga~pmtiyogttvam aipsatv€sm iad-amiyt^gitvcttp. ca mniiWam. 
Stwm^-sUtra, p. 85. 

® krfdama muktyd anyat sarcam upasarjaT&bkUtam tathd ca tadapek^yd 
hkagcman vidtra-rasdmibhiwdrtham evwn yah kari§yati tom evam kari^dmdti 
sm^ayoM eva karyddau mkdra. Vidnan^-Tncmdana^ p. 91. 
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marga is satisfied that in the original dispensation certain kamas 
should be associated with certain fruits, and leaves the individual 
to act as he pleases; but iht pusti-mdrga makes the playful activity 
of God the cause of the individuaFs efforts and also of the law of 
karma^. 

The Upanisad says that, just as sparks emanate from fire, so the 
jwas have emanated from Brahman. This illustration shows that 
the jwas are parts of God, atomic in nature, that they have 
emanated from Him and may again merge in Him. This merging 
in God {Brahma-bhdva) means that, when God is pleased, He mani- 
fests His blissful nature as well as His powers in the At the 
time of emancipation the devotees merge in God, become one with 
Him, and do not retain any separate existence from Him. At the 
time of the incarnation of God at His own sweet will He may in- 
carnate those parts of Him which existed as emancipated beings 
merged in Him. It is from this point of view that the emancipated 
beings may again have birth^. 

It is objected that the jwas cannot be regarded as atomic in 
nature, because the Upanisads describe them as all-pervasive. 
Moreover, if the jwas are atomic in nature, they would not be 
conscious in all parts of the body. The analogy of the sandal-paste, 
which remaining in one place makes the surrounding air fragrant, 
does not hold good; for the surrounding fragrance is due to the 
presence of minute particles. This cannot be so with the souls; 
consciousness, being a quality of the soul, cannot operate unless the 
soul-substance is present there. The analogy of the lamp and its 
rays is also useless; the lamp has no pervasive character; for the 


^ dcaryas tu yathd putram yatamd 7 ia-valam vd padartha-guna-do^au var-myan 
api yat-prayatndbhinivesam pasyati tathaiva karayati, phala-ddndrthani srutau 
kartnapeksd-kathandt pkaladdne kanndpeksah kamia-karam jiva-krta-prayatnd-^ 
peksah, prayatne tat-karmdpeksah^ svargadi-kame ca lokapravdhdpeksah kdraya- 
mi na hrahmano dosagandho^pi^ na caivwn anisvaratvam, marydddmdrgasya 
tathaiva nirmdndu yatra tvanyathd tatra pusti-mdrgdnglkdra itydhuh. ayamapi 
paksah svakrtarnaryddayd eva hetutvena kathandn marydddkaraite ca krldeccham 
rte hetvantarasya sambhavdd asmaduktdnndtiricyate, Vidvan-mandana ^ p. 92. 

^ hrakma’-hhdvasca bhagavad-ukta-sadhanakaranena santustdt bhagavata 
dnanda-prdkatydt svaguna-svarUpaisvaryddi-prakatyac cetijneyam . . . , Ibid, p. 96. 

® mokse jlva-brahmanor abhinnatvdd abhinnasvabhdvenaiva nirupanad 
ityarthah. tenadi-madhyavasdnesu suddha-brahynana evopdddnatvdt.,,,$vdvatd- 
rasamaye hriddrtham sak^dd yogyds ta eva bhavantUi tdnapyavatdrayatiti 
punar nirgama-yogyatvamy tdameva, muktdnupasrpya vyapadeidditisiitrenoktam . . . . 
muhtd api Md-vigraham krtvd bkajanti itu Ibid. p. 97. 
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illummatioii is due to the presence of minute light-particles. To 
this Vitthala replies that Badarayana himself describes the nature 
of thcjivas as atomic. The objection that qualities cannot operate 
in the absence of the substance is not valid either. Even the 
Naiyiyikas admit that the relation of samamya may exist without 
the relata. The objection that the fragrance of a substance is due 
to the presence of minute particles of it is not valid; for a piece 
of musk enclosed in a box throws its fragrance around it, and in 
such cases there is no possibility for the minute particles of the 
musk to come out of the box; even when one touches garlic, the 
smell is not removed even by the washing of the hand. It must 
therefore be admitted that the smell of a substance may occupy a 
space larger than the substance itself. There are others who think 
that the sou! is like fire, which is associated with heat and light, the 
heat and light being comparable to consciousness; they argue that, 
being of the nature of consciousness, the soul cannot be atomic. 
This is also invahd; for the Upanisad texts declare that knowledge 
is a quality of the soul, and it is not identical with it. Even heat and 
light are not identical with fire; through the power of certain gems 
and mantras the heat of the fire may not be felt; warm water 
possesses heat, though it has no illii ruination. Moreover, the 
Upanisad texts definitely declare the passage of the sou! into the 
body, and this can only be possible if the soul is atomic. The objec- 
tion that these texts declare the identity of souls with Brahman 
cannot be regarded as repudiating the atomic nature of th^jwas; 
because this identification is based on the fact tliat the qualities of 
knowledge or intuition that belong to tht jwas are really the quali- 
ties^ of God. The jwas come out of Brahman in their atomic nature 
and Brahman manifests His qualities in them, so that they may 
serve Him. The service of God is thus tiie religion of man; being 
pleased with it God sometimes takes man within Himself, or at 
other times, when He extends His highest grace, He keeps him near 
Himself to enjoy the sweet emotion of his sendee^. 

The Sankarites think that Brahman is indeterminate (mrviiem) 
and that all determination is due to amdya. This view is erroneous; 

^ £ita evm sah£ija^hari'-ddsya-‘tadamsatvma brahma-svatupmya ca mjamsaurga- 
prabhu-ifigokuia-ndtka-ciirana^kamala-ddsyam eva sva-^harmak. tena caiisam^ 
tmtah svayam praka0kuya nija-gundms tasmai dattd svasmin prammyati 
wctmpanandanuhhavartham. athavdHyanugrahe nikate sihdpayati tato^dhika- 
yma-’ddsya-karandrtkam iii. Ibid. p. no 
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for the supposed avidyd cannot belong to the fivas; if it did^ it could 
not affect the nature of Brahman* Nor can it belong to Brahman, 
because Brahman, being pure knowledge, is destructive of all 
avidyd\ again, if the avidya belonged to the Brahman from be- 
ginningless time, there would be no nirviksa Brahman. It must 
therefore be admitted that Brahman possesses the power of know- 
ledge and action and that these powers are natural to and identical 
with Him. Thus God, in association with His powers, is to be 
regarded as both determinate and indeterminate; the determinate 
forms of Brahman are, however, not to be regarded as different 
from Brahman or as characters of Him; they are identical with 
Brahman Himself^. 

If mdyd is regarded as the power of Brahman, then Vallabha is 
prepared to admit it; but, if 7ndyd is regarded as something unreal, 
then he repudiates the existence of such a category. All knowledge 
and all delusion come from Brahman, and He is identical with so- 
called contradictory qualities. If a separate mdyd is admitted, one 
may naturally enquire about its status. Being xinintelligent {jadd\ 
it cannot of itself be regarded as the agent (kartr) ; if it is dependent 
on God, it can be conceived only as an instrument — but, if God is 
naturally possessed of infinite powers, He cannot require any such 
inanimate instrument. Moreover, the Upanisads declare that 
Brahman is pure being. If we follow the same texts, Brahman can- 
not be regarded as associated with qualities in so far as these gmas 
can be considered as modifications of the qualities of sattva^ rajas 
and tamos. It is therefore to be supposed that the mdyd determine 
or modifies the nature of Brahman into His determinate qualities. 
To say that the manifestation of 7ndyd is effected by the will of God 
is objectionable too; for, if God’s will is powerful in itself, it need 
not require any upddhi or condition for effecting its purpose. In 
reality it is not possible to speak of any difference or dfetinction 
between God and His qualities. 

^ brahmanyapi muftamUrtarilpe saroatah veditavye evar^t tvanena prakdrena 
veditavye hrahmatm ete rupe iti; kintu hrahmawa iti veditavye. Vidvan* 
mandanay p. 138. 
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Life of ¥allabha (1481-1533). 

Valiabha was bom in the lineage of Yajhanirayana Bhatta; his 
great-grandfather was Gahgadhara Bhatta^ his grandfather Ganapati 
Bhatta, and his father Laksmana Bhatta. It is said that among them- 
selves they performed one hundred mmaydgas (soma sacrifices). 
The family was one of Teliigu Brahmins of South India, and the 
village to which they belonged was known as Kamkar Kdiamlh; his 
mother’s name was Jilamagaru. Glasenapp, following N. G. Ghosh’s 
sketch of- Vallabhicarya, gives the date of his birth as a.d. 1479; 
but ail the traditional accounts agree in holding that he w^as born in 
Pamparanya, near Benares, in Samvat 1535 (a.d. 1481), in the month 
of Vaisdkha, on the eleventh lunar day of the dark fortnight. About 
the time of his birth there is some discrepancy of opinion; but it 
seems very probable that it was the early part of the night, when the 
Scorpion was on the eastern horizon. He was delivered from the 
womb in the seventh month underneath a tree, when Laksmana 
Bhatta was fleeing from Benares on hearing of the invasion of that 
city by the Moslems; he received initiation from his father in Ms 
eighth year, and was handed over to Visnucitta, with whom he 
began his early studies. His studies of the Vedas were carried on 
under several teachers, among were them Trirammalaya, Andhana- 
rayanadiksita and Madhavayatindra. All these teachers belonged 
to the Madhva sect. After his father’s death he went out on 
pilgrimage and began to have many disciples, Dimodara, Sambhu, 
Svabhu, Svayambhu and others, blearing of a disputation in the 
court of the king of Vidyanagara in the south, he started for the 
place with his disciples, carrjdng the Bhdgamta-purdm and the 
symbolic stone {mlagrdma szld) of God with him. The discussion 
was on the problem of the determinate nature of Brahman; 
Valiabha, being of the Visnusvami school, argued on behalf of 
the determinate nature of Brahman, and won after a protracted 
discussion which lasted for many days. He met here Vyisa-tirtha, 
the .great Madhva teacher. From Vidyanagara he moved towards 
Pampa and from there to the Rsyamukha hill, from there to 
Kanaakasni, from there to KancI, from there to Cidambaram 
and from there to Rimesvaram. Thence he turned northwards 
and, after passing through many places, came to Maliisapuii and 
was well received by the king of that place; from there he came 
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to Molulakota (otherwise called Yadavadri). From there he 
went to Udipi, and thence to Gokarna, from where he again 
came near Vidyanagara (Vijayanagara) and was well received 
by the king. Then he proceeded to Pandurahga, from there to 
Nasik, then by the banks of the Reva to Mahismati, from there to 
Visala, to a city on the river Vetravati to Dhalalagiri, and from there 
to Mathura. Thence he went to Vrndavana, to Siddhapura, to the 
Arhatpattana of the Jains, to Vrddhanagara, from there to Visva- 
nagara. From Visvanagara he went to Giizerat and thence to the 
mouth of the river Sindh through Bharuch. From there he pro- 
ceeded to Bhamksetra, Kapilaksetra, then to Prabhasa and Raivata, 
and then to Dvaraka. From there he proceeded to the Punjab by 
the banks of the river Sindh. Here he came to Kuruksetra, from 
there to Hardwar and to Hrslke^a, to Gahgottri and Yamunottri. 
After returning to Hardwar he went to Kedara and Badarika^rama. 
He then came down to Kanauj, then to the banks of the Ganges, 
to Ayodhya and Allahabadj thence to Benares. From there he 
came to Gaya and Vaidyanatha, thence to the confluence of the 
Ganges and the sea. He then came to Puri. From there he went 
to Godavari, proceeded southwards and came again to Vidya- 
nagara. Then he proceeded again to Dvaraka through the Kathia- 
wad country; from there he came to Puskara, thence again to 
Brndavana and again to Badarikasrama. He then came again to 
Benares; after coming again to the confluence of the Ganges he 
returned to Benares, where he married Maha-laksmi, the daughter 
of Devanna Bhatta. After marriage he started again for V aidyanatha 
and from there he again proceeded to Dvaraka, thence again to 
Badarik^rama; from there he came to Brndavana. He again 
returned to Benares. He then came to Brndavana. From there he 
came to Benares, where he performed a great somayaga. His son 
Vitthalanatha was born in 1518 when he was in his thirty- 
seventh year. For his later life he renounced the world and became 
a sannydsin. He died in 1533. He is said to have written eighty- 
four works and had eighty-four principal disciples. 
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Works of Vallabha and his Disciples* 

Of the eighty-four books (including small tracts) that Vallabha 
is said to have written we know only the following; Antahkaram- 
prabodha and commentary, Acdrya-kdrikdy Anandadhikarana^ Aryd^ 
Ekdnta-rahasya, Krsndsraya^ Catuhshkibhdgavata-itkd^ Jalabheda^ 
Jahninisutra-bhdsya-mlmdmsd^ Tattvadipa (or more accurately 
Tattvarthadipa and commentary), Trividhalildndmdvalt^ Namratna 
and commentary, Nibandha, Nirodha-laksana and Vwrti, Pairdva- 
lambana, Padya, Paritydga^ Parwrddhdstaka, Purmottamasahasra-- 
ndma, Pusti-pravaha-maryadabheda and commentary, Puma” 
mtmdmsd-kdrikd, Premdmrta and commentary, Praudhacaritandma, 
Bdlacaritandman, Balabodha, Brahma-sutrdnubhdsyai Bhakti” 
vardhinl and commentary, Bhakti^siddhdnta, Bhagavad^gUd^bhdsya, 
Bhagavata-tattvadipa and commentary, Bhdgavata^purdna^ttkd 
Subodhini^ Bhdgavata”piirdna”dasamaskandhdnukramanikd^ Bhaga^ 
vata-purdna^pancamaskandha-ilkdjBhdgavata-purdna-ikddaiaskan” 
dhdrthaiiirtipana^kdrikd^ Bhdgavatasdra-satnuccaya^ Mangahvdda, 
Mathurd-mdhdifnya, Madhurdstaka, Yamundstaka, RdjalUdndma, 
Vivekadhairyasrayay Vedasiutikdrikdy&raddhdprakaraTiay ^rutisdray 
Sannydsanirnaya and commentary, Sarvoitamastotra^iippana and 
commentary, Sdksdtpurumttamavdkyay Siddhdnta^muktdvaliy Sid” 
dhdnta-rahasyay Sevdphala^stoira and commentary, Svdminyastaka^, 

The most important of Vallabha's works are his commentary 
on the Bhdgavata^purdna (the Subodhim\ his commentary on the 
Brahma^sutray and his commentary Prakdsa on his own Tattvadipa, 
The Subodhini had another commentary on it called the Subodhim- 
lekha and the Subodhim-yqjana^mbandha^yojana ; the commentary on 
the Rasapancadhydya was commented upon by Pitambara in the 
Rasapancddhyayi-prakdia, Vallabha’s commentary on the Brahma^ 
suira, the Antibhdsya, had a commentary on it by Pumsottama (the 
Bhdsya-prakdsa)^ another by Giridhara {Vivarand)^ another by 
Iccharama (the Brakma”sutrdnubhdsya”pradtpa)y and another, the 
BalaprabodMm, by Sridhara Sarma. There was also another com- 
mentary on it, xht Ambhasya-nigudhartha^dtpikahj Lain Bhatta, of 
the seventeenth centuiy^; another by Muralldhara, the pupil of 
Vitthala (the Anuhhdsya-vydMiyd)^ and the Vedanta-candrikd by an 


^ See Aiifreciit*s Caialogm. Catalogorum. 
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anonymous writer. Vallabha’s own commentary Prakaia on the 
kdrikas he had written had a commentary on the first part of it, 
the Avarana-bhanga by Pitambaraji Maharaja. The Tattvarthadlpa 
is divided into three sections, of which the first, the Sdstrdrtka- 
prakarana^ contains 105 kdrikas of a philosophical nature; the 
second section, the Sarvatiirmya-prakafana, deals witli eschatology 
and matters relating to duties; the third, the Bhdgavatdrtha- 
prakaranUy containing a summary of the twelve chapters of the 
Bhdgavata-purdna^ had a commentaiy on it, also called the 
Avarana-bhanga, by Pumsottamaji Maharaja. There was also 
another commentary on it by Kalyanaraja, which was published in 
Bombay as early as 1888. 

Coming to the small tracts of Vallabha, we may speak first of his 
Sannydsa-nirnaya, which consists of twenty-two verses in which he 
discusses the three kinds of renunciation: the sannydsa of karma- 
mdrga, the sannydsa of jndna-nidrga and the sannydsa of hhakti- 
mdrga. There are at least seven commentaries on it, by Gokulanatha, 
Raghunatha, Gokulotsava, the two Gopesvaras, Purusottama and 
a later Vallabha. Of these Gokulanatha (1554-1643) was the 
fourth son of Vitthalanatha; he also wrote commentaries on §n 
Sarvottama-stotra, Vallabhdstaka, Siddhanta-muktavall, Pmti- 
pravdha-maryddd, Siddhdnta-rahasya, Catuhsloki, Dhairyydsraya, 
Bhakti-vardhini and Sevdphala. He was a great traveller and 
preacher of Vallabha’s views in Guzerat, and did a great deal to 
make the Subodhint commentary of Vallabha popular. Raghunatha, 
the fifth son of Vitthalanatha, was born in 1557; he wrote com- 
mentaries on Vallabha’s Sodasa-grantha and also on Vallabhdstaka, 
Madhurdstaka, Bhakti-hamsa and Bhakti-heiw; also a commentary 
on Purusottama-ndma-sahasra, the Ndma-candrikd. Gokulotsava, 
the younger brother of Kalyanaraja and uncle of Hariraja, was born 
in 1580; he also wrote a commentary on the Sodasa-grantha, 
Gopesvara, the son of Ghana^yama, was born in 1598; the other 
Gopesvara was the son of Kalyanaraja and the younger brother of 
Hariraja. Purusottama, also a commentator, was born in 1660. 
Vallabha, son of Vitthalaraja, the other commentator, great-great- 
grandson of Raghunatha (the fifth son of Vallabhacarya) was born 
in 1575, and wrote a commentary on the 'Anubhdsya of Vallabha- 
carya. He should be distinguished from the earlier Vallabha, the 
son of Vitthalesvara. 
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The Sevdphala of Vallabha is a small tract of eight verses 
which discusses the obstacles to the worship of God and its fruits ; 
it was commented upon by Kalyanaraja. He w'as the son of 
Govindaraja, the second son of Vitthalanatha, and was born in 
1571 ; he was the father of Hariraja, and wrote commentaries on 
the Sodasa-graniha and also on the rituals of worship. This work 
was also commented on by Devakinandana, who was undoubtedly 
prior to Punisottama. One Devakinandana, the son of Raghunitha 
(the fifth son of Vitthalanatha), was bom in 1570; a grandson of 
the same name was born in 1631. There was also a commentary 
on it by Haridhana, otlierwise called Hariraja, who was bom in 
1593 ; he wrote many small tracts. There was another commentary 
on it by Vallabha, the son of Vitthala. There were two other 
Vallabhas — one the grandson of Devakinandana, bom in 1619, 
and the other the son of Vitthalaraja, born in 1675; it is probable 
that the author of the commentary of tlie Sevdphala is the 
same Vallabha who wrote the Subodhim-leMm. There are other 
commentaries by Punisottama, Gopesa, and Lalu Bhatta, a Telugu 
Brahmin; his other name was Balakrsna Diksita, He probably 
lived in the middle of the seventeenth century; htwiottAniibhdsya- 
nigudharika-prakdlika on the Anubhdsya of Vallabha and a com- 
mentary on the Svbodhinl (the Subodkim-yojana-nibandha-yojana 
Sevakaumudi), Nirmydrmva, Prmeya^raindrmma^ and a commen- 
tary on the Sodasa-grantha, There is another commentary by Jaya- 
gopala Bhatta, the son of Cintamani Diksita, the disciple of Kalyana- 
raja. He wrote a commentary on the Taitiiriya Upanisad, on the 
Krsm-karmmrta of Bilvamangala, and on the Bkakti’-vardhim, 
There is also a commentary by Laksmana Bhatta, grandson of 
Srinitha Bhatta and ^n of Gopinatha Bhatta, and also two other 
anonymous commentaries. 

Vallabha^s Bhakti-mrdhm is a small tract of eleven verses, 
commented upon by Dvarakesa, Giridhara, Bal,akrsna Bhatta 
(son of the later Vallabha), by Lain Bhatta, Jayagopila Bhatta, 
Vallablm, Kalyanaraja, Punisottama, Gopesvara, Kalyanaraja 
and Balakrsna Bhatta; there is also another anonymous com- 
mentary. 

The Smnydsa-nirmya^ the Swdphala and the Bhakti-vardkim 
are included in the Sixleen Tracts of Vallabha (the Sodma-graniha); 
the others are Yammdstaka^ Bdlabodha, Siddhdnta-muktmali^ 
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Pusti-pravdha-'marydddf Siddhanta-rahasya^ Nmaratna^ Antah-^ 
karanaprabodhay Vivekadhairyyasraya^ Knndsraya^ Catuksloki^ 
Bhakti-vardhim^JalahhedaziidPancapadya, The Yamundstakalsz 
tract of nine verses in praise of the holy river Yamuna. Bdlahodha 
is a small tract of nineteen verses, in which Vallabha says that 
pleasure {kdma) and extinction of sorrow (moksa) are the two 
primarily desirable things in the world; two others, dharma and 
artha, are desirables in a subsidiary manner, because through artha 
or wealth one may attain dkanna^ and through dharma one may 
attain happiness. Moksa can be attained by the grace of Visnu. 
Siddhanta-rnuktavali is a small tract of twenty-one verses dealing 
with bhakti, which emphasize the necessity of abnegating all things 
to God. Pusti-pravaha-maryada is a small tract of twenty-five 
verses, in which Vallabha says that there are five kinds of natural 
defects, due to egotism, to birth in particular countries or times, 
to bad actions and bad associations. These can be removed by 
offering all that one has to God; one has a right to enjoy things after 
dedicating them to God. Navaratna is a tract of nine verses in 
which the necessity of abnegating and dedicating all things to God 
is emphasized. Antahkarana-prabodha is a tract of ten verses which 
emphasize the necessity of self-inspection and prayer to God for 
forgiveness, and to convince one’s mind that everything belongs to 
God. The Vivekadhairyydsraya is a small tract of seventeen verses. 
It urges us to have full confidence in God and to feel that, if our 
wishes are not fulfilled by Him, there must be some reason known 
to Him; He knows everything and always looks to our welfare. 
It is therefore wrong to desire anything strongly; it is best to leave 
all things to God to manage as He thinks best. The Krsndsraya is 
a tract of eleven verses explaining the necessity of depending in all 
matters on Krsna, the Lord. Catuhsloki is a tract of four verses of 
the same purport. The Bhakti-vardhinl is a tract of eleven verses, 
in which Vallabha says that the seed of the love of God exists in us 
all, only it is obstructed by various causes; when it manifests itself, 
one begins to love all beings in the world; when it grows in in- 
tensity it becomes impossible for one to be attached to worldly 
things. When love of God grows to this high intensity, it cannot be 
destroyed. The Jalabheda contains twenty verses, dealing with the 
different classes of devotees and ways of devotion. The Pancapadya 
is a tract of five verses. 
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Vitthaladiksita or Vitthalesa (1518-88), the son of Vallabfia, is 
said to have written the following works; Amtdrmtdratamya-stotra^ 
Arydy Krsna-premdmrta, Gita-govinda-prathamastap^i--mmii, 
Gokuldstaka,yanmdstami~nzrmya,JaIabIieda-iIkdyDhrumpada 4 tkdf 
Ndma-cmdrikdy Nydsddeiamvarma-prabodka^ Premdmrta-bhdsya^ 
Bhakti-haTfisa^ Bhakti-^hetU’-nirnaya^ Bhagavuta-svaiantrata^ Bhaga- 
vadgitd-tdiparya^ Bhagmad-gltd-hetu-ninmya^ Bhdgmaia-tattva- 
dtpikd^ Bhdgavata-dasama-skandha’-vivrtif Bkujanga-praydtdstaka^ 
Ydmundstaka-vivrti, Rasasarvasva, Rdma-navamt-nirmya^ Valla- 
bhdstaka^ Vidvan-mandana, Viveka-dhairyydsraya-ttkd^ l§iksd- 
pattra^ Srngdrarasa-mandana^ Satpadt, Sannydsa-nirnaya-vivaranaj 
Samayapradipay Sarvottama-stotra with commentary, commentary 
on Siddhdnta-muktdvaliy Sevakaumudt, SvatantrdleMiana and 
Svdmistotra}. Of these Vidya-mandana is the most important; it was 
commented on by Pumsottama and has already been noticed above 
in detail. A refutation of the Vidya-mandana and the Suddhddvaita- 
mdrtanda of Giridhara was attempted in 1868 in a work called 
Sahasrdksa by Sadananda, a Sahkarite thinker. This was again refuted 
in the Prabhanjana by Vitthalanatha (of the nineteenth century) and 
there is a commentary on this by Govardhanasarma of the pr^ent 
century. From the Sahasrdksa we know that Vitthala had studied 
Nyaya in Navadvipa and the Vedas, the Mtmdmsd and the Brahma- 
sutray that he had gone to different countries carrying on his 
disputations and conquering his opponents, and that he was re- 
ceived with great honour by Svarupasimha of Udaypur. Vitthala’s 
Y amundstakavivrti was commented on by Hariraja; his com- 
mentary on Vallabha's Siddhanta-muktdvali was commented on by 
Brajanatha, son of Raghunatha. The Madkurdstaka of Vallabha was 
commented on by Vitthala, and Ms work was further commented 
on by Ghanasyama. The Madkurdstaka had other commentanes 
on it, by Hariraja, Balakrsna, Raghunatha and Vallabha. Vitthala 
also wrote commentaries on the Nyasadesa and the Pusiipravdha- 
maryddd of Vallabha. His Bhakti-hetu "was commented on by 
Raghunatha ; in tMs work Vitthala discusses the possible coume of 
the rise of bhaktL He says that there are two principal ways; those 
who follow the maryddd-’fndrga follow their duties and attain God 
in course of time, but those who follow the pusti-mdrga depend 
entirely on the grace of God. God’s grace is not conditioned by 
^ See Aufrechts* Catalogus Catcdogonm, 
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good deeds, such as gifts, sacrifices, etc., or by the performance of 
the prescribed duties. Thitjivas zs such are the natural objects to 
whom God*s grace is extended when He is pleased by good deeds. 
But it is more appropriate to hold that God's grace is free and inde- 
pendent of any conditions; God's will, being eternal, cannot be 
dependent on conditions originated through causes and effects. 
The opponents' view — ^that by good deeds and by prescribed duties 
performed for God, bhakti is attained, and through bhakti there is 
the grace of God and, through that, emancipation — ^is wrong; for 
though different persons may attain purity by the performance of 
good deeds, yet some may be endowed with knowledge and others 
with bhakti; and this difference cannot be explained except on the 
supposition that God's grace is free and unconditioned. The sup- 
position that with grace as an accessory cause the purity of the 
mind produces bhakti is also wrong; it is much better to suppose 
that the grace of God flows freely and does not require the co- 
operation of other conditions; for the scriptures speak of the free 
exercise of God’s grace. Those whom God takes in the path of 
maryadd attain their salvation in due course through the per- 
formance of duties, purity of mind, devotion, etc. ; but those to 
whom He extends His special grace are accepted in the path of 
pusti-bhakti; they attain bhakti even without the performance of any 
prescribed duties. The prescription of duties is only for those who 
are in the path of maryadd; the inclination to follow either the 
maryadd or the pusti path depends on the free and spontaneous 
will of God^, so that even in the maryddd-mdrga bhakti is due to 
the grace of God and not to the performance of duties^. Vitthala's 
view of the relation of God’s will to all actions, whether performed 
by us or happening in the course of natural and material causes, 
reminds us of the doctrine of occasionalism, which is more or less 
of the same period as Vitthala’s enunciation of it; he says that 
whatever actions happened, are happening or will happen are 
due to the immediately preceding will of God to that effect; all 
causality is thus due to God’s spontaneous will at the preceding 

1 yepLL jlvesu yatJia bkagavadicchd tathaiva tenant pravrtter dvasyakatvdt. 
Ehdkti-^hetu-mrnaya, p. 7. 

® In the Bhakti’-haffisa (p. 56) of Vitthala it is said that bhakti means affection 
(sneha ) : bhaktipadasya saktih sneha eva. Worship itself is not bhakti, but may lead 
to it; since bhakti is of the nature of affection, there cannot be any viddhi or 
injunction with reference to it. 
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moment^. The causality of so-calied causes and conditions, or of 
precedent-negations {pmg-ahhdm), or of the absence of negative 
causes and conditions, is thus discarded; for all these elements are 
effects, and therefore depend upon God’s will for their happening; 
for without that nothing could happen. God’s will is the ultimate 
cause of all effects or happenings. As God’s will is thus the only 
cause of all occurrences or destructions, so it is the sole cause of the 
rise of bhakti in any individual It is by His wEl that people are 
associated with different kinds of indinations, but they work dif- 
ferently and that they have or have not bhaktL Vitthala is said to 
have been a friend of Akbar. His other works were commentaries 
on Pusti-^pravdlia-maryddd and Siddhdnta-muktdvalt^ Anubhdsya- 
purtti (a commentary on the Anubhdsya), Nibmtdha-prakdsa^ 
Subodhinl-tippanl (a commentary on the Suhodhim), otherwise 
called Sannydsdvaccheda, Vallabhacarya’s first son was Gopi- 
nathaji Maharaja, who wrote Sadkanadipaka and other minor 
works, and Vitthala was his second son. Vitthala had seven sons 
and four daughters. 

Pitimbara, the great-grandson of Vitthala, the pupil of Vitthala 
and the father of Purusottama, wrote AvatdmvdddvaUy Bhakti-- 
rasatvavada, Drcwya-suddhi and its commentary, and a com- 
mentary on the Pusii-pravdha-maryddd, Purusottama was bom 
in 1670; he wrote the following books; Stibodhim-prakdsa (a com- 
mentary on the Subodhint commentary of Vallabha on the Bhdga- 
vata-purdna)y Upanisad-dzpikdj Avarana-bhanga on the Prakdsa 
commentary of Vallabha on his Tattvdrtha-dipikd^ Prdrthand- 
ratndkara, Bhakti-hamsa-viveka, Utsava-pratdnaj Suvarna-sutra (a 
commentary on the Vidvanamandana) and Sodasa-graniha-mmtL 
He is said to have written twenty-four philosophical and theological 
tracts, of which seventeen have been available to the present writer, 
viz., Bhedabheda-svarupa-nirnaya, Bhagavai-praiikrti-pujmmdda^ 
Srsti-bheda-vada, Khydti-vdda^ Andhakara-vada, Brdkmamtvdii-- 
devatadi-vaduy Jtva-pratiMmbatva-hha^ana-vdday Amrbhma- 
tirobhdva-vdday Pmtibimba-vdday Bhakiyuikarsa-vdday tJrddkva- 
pu^ra-dharana-vaday Malddhdrana-vdday Upadesa-msaya-mnkd- 
nirasa-mday Murti-pujma-vdday SanMia-cakra-dhdmna-mda, He 

^ yada yada yat yat karyyam hhavati hham ahkud vd tat-taikdlopdikmi. 
kramikenaiva term Una hetund tat tat karyyam karisye iti tata^pUrvam bhagtwad^ 
icckd asty dsfd vd iti mantavyam. ibid. p. 9. 
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also wrote commentaries on Sevaphala^ Sannydsa-nirnaya and 
Bhakii'-vardhinl^ the Bhdsya-pmkdsa and the Utsava-pratdna. He 
wrote these commentaries also; Nirodha-laksana, Jalabheda^ Panca- 
pddya, and the Tirtha commentary on the Bhakti-hamsa of 
Vitthala on the Siddhanta-muktavait and the Bala-^bodha, He also 
wrote a sub-commentary on Vitthala’s Bhdsya on the Gdyatrl^ a 
commentary on Vallabhastaka, the Vedanta-karanamdla and the 
Sdstrdftha’-prakarana-nibandha^ arid a commentary on the Gltd, 
He is said to have written about nine hundred thousand verses, 
and is undoubtedly one of the most prominent members of the 
Vallabha school. 

Muralidhara, the pupil of Vitthala, wrote a commentary on 
Vallabha’s Bhdsya called the BhdsyaAikd\ also the Paratattvdnjana^ 
Bhakti-cintdmaniy Bhagavannama-darpana^ Bhagavanndma-mi- 
bhava. Vitthala’s great-grandson Vallabha, born in 1648, wrote the 
Subodhint-lekha^ a commentary on the Sevdphala, a commentary 
on the Sodaia-grantha^ the Gita-tattva-dipam^ and other works. 
Gopesvaraji Maharaja, the son of Kalyanaraja and the great- 
grandson of Vitthala, was born in 1595, and wrote the Rasmi 
commentary on the Prakdsa of Vallabha, the Subodhinl-huhhutra- 
bodhint^ and a Hindi commentary on the ^iksdpatra of Hariraja. 
The other Gopesvara, known also as Yogi Gopesvara, the author 
of Bhakti-mdrtanday was born much later, in 1781 . Giridharji, bom 
in 1845, wrote the Bhdsya-mvarana and other works. 

Muralidhara, the pupil of Vitthala, wrote a commentary on 
Vallabha’s Anubhdsyay a commentary on the ^dndilya-sutra, the 
Paratattvahjana^ the Bhakti-cintdmani^ the Bhagavannama-darpam 
and the Bhagavanndma-vaibhava, Raghunatha, born in 1557, 
wrote the commentary Ndma-candrika on Vallabha’s Bhakti-hama^ 
also commentaries on his Bhokti-hetu-nirnaya and V allabhdstaka 
(the Bhakti-tarangim and the Bhakti-hetu-nirnaya-^vivrti). He also 
wrote a commentary on the Purusottama-stotra and the Valla- 
bhdstaka. Vallabha, otherwise known as Gokulanatha, son of 
Vitthala, born in 1550, wrote the Prapanca-sdra-hheda and com- 
mentaries on the Siddhanta-^muktavali, Nirodha 4 aksana, Madhurd- 
siakaj Sarvottamastotray V allabhdstaka and the Gdyatrl-bhdsya of 
Vallabhacarya. Kalyanaraja, son of Govindaraja, son of Vitthala, 
was born in 1571, and wrote commentaries on the Jalabheda and 
the Siddhdnta’-muktdvalu His brother Gokulastava, born in 1580, 
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wrote a commentary called Trimdhdndmdmlt-vwrii. Devakinandana 
(1570), son of Raghunatha and grandson of Vitthala, wrote the 
Pmkdsa commentary on the Bdla-bodha of Vallabhacarya. 
Ghana^yama (i 574), grandson of Vitthala, wrote a sub-commentary 
on the Madhurdstaka-vivrti of Vitthala. Krsnacandra Gosvimi, 
son of Brajanatha and pupil of Vallabhacarj^a, wrote a short com- 
mentary on the Brahna-sutra, the Bhdva-prakdsikd, in the fashion 
of his father Brajanatha’s Maridkd commentary on the Brahma-' 
sutra. This Brajanatha also wrote a commentary on Siddhanta- 
muktdvalu Hariraja (1593), son of Kalyanaraja, wrote the Siksd- 
patra and commentaries on the Siddhdnta-muktdvali, the Nirodha- 
laksana, Pahcapddyay MadhurdstakUy and a PariUsta in defence of 
Kalyanaraja’s commentary on the Jalabheda. Gopesa (1598), son 
of Ghanasyama, wrote commentaries on the Nirodha-laksamy 
Sevdphala and Sannydsanirnaya. Gopesvaraji Maharaja (1598)^ 
brother of Hariraja, wrote a Hindi commentary on Hariraja’s 
Siksapdtra, Dvarakesa, a pupil of Vitthala, wrote a commentary 
on Siddhdnta-muktdvalL Jayagopala Bhatta, disciple of Kalyam- 
raja, wrote commentaries on the Semphala and the Taittirtya 
Upanisad. Vallabha (1648), great-grandson of Vitthala, wrote com- 
mentaries on the Siddhdnta-muktdvalty Nirodha-laksmay Sevd- 
phala, Sannydsa-nirnaya, Bhakii-vardhint, Jalabheda and the 
Madhurdstaka. Brajaraja, son of Syamala, wrote a commentary on 
the Nirodha-laksana. Indivesa and Govardhana Bhatta wrote 
respectively Gdyairyartha-vivarana and Gdyatryartka. Sri- 
dharasvami wrote the Bdla-bodhim commentary on the Ambhdsya 
of Vallabha. Giridhara, the great-grandson of Vitthala, wrote the 
Siddhadvaita-martanda and the Prapanca-vdda, following Vidvdna- 
mandana. His pupil Ramakrsna wrote the Prakdsa commentary on 
the Siddhadvaita-martanda, and another work, the Suddhddvaita- 
parikskdra. Yogi Gopesvara(i787) wrote tht Vddakathd,Aimmjdda, 
Bhakti-martanda, Caturthadhikaranamdld, the Rohm commentary 
on the Bhdsya-prakdsa of Purusottama, and a commentary on 
Pumsottama’s Veddntddhikaranamdld. Gokulotsava wrote a com- 
mentary on the Trividhdndmdvalt of Vallabha. Brajesvara Bhatta 
wrote the Brahmavidyd-bhdvana, Haridasa the Hariddsa-siidhdnia, 
Iccharama the Pradtpa on Vallabha’s Ambhdsya and Nirbhaya- 
rama, the pupil of the Adhikarana-samgraha, 
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Visniis¥amin. 

Visntisvamin is regarded by tradition as being the earliest 
founder of the visuddhadvaita school which was regenerated by 
Vallabha. Sridhara, in his commentary on the Bhdgavata-purdna, 
also refers to Vismisvaminj and it is possible that he wrote a com» 
mentary on the Bhdgamta-ptirdna; but no such work is available. 
A brief account of Visnusvamin’s views is available in the Sakala- 
caryd-maia-samgraha (by an anonymous writer), which merely 
summarizes Vallabha’s views; there is nothing new in it which 
could be taken up here for discussion. This work, however, does 
not contain any account of Vallabha*s philosophy, from which it 
may be assumed that it was probably written before the advent of 
Vallabha, and that the view of Visnusvamin contained therein was 
drawn either from the traditional account of Visnusvamin or from 
some of his works not available at the present time. It is unlikely, 
therefore, that the account of Visnusvamin in the Sakalacaryd- 
mata-samgrdha is in reality a summary statement of Vallabha*s 
views imposed on the older writer Visnusvamin. Vallabha himself, 
however, never refers to Visnusvamin as the originator of his 
system; there is a difference of opinion among the followers of 
Vallabha as to whether Vallabha followed in the footsteps of 
Visnusvamin. It is urged that while Vallabha emphasized the pure 
monistic texts of the Upanisads and regarded Brahman as un- 
differentiated, as one with himself, and as one with his qualities, 
Visnusvamin emphasized the duality implied in the Vedantic 
texts^. Vallabha also, in his Subodhim commentary on the 
Bkdgavatapurdna (iii. 32. 37) describes the view of Visnusvamin 
as propounding a difference between the Brahman and the world 
through the quality of tamaSy and distinguishes his own view as 
propounding Brahman as absolutely qualityless The meagre 
account of Visnusvamin given in Sakalacaryd-mata-‘Safngraha 
does not lend us ani’^ assistance in discovering whether his view 
differed from that of Vallabha, and, if it did, in what points. It is 

^ Thus Nirbhayarama, in Adhikarana-samgraha (p. i), says: tasydpi durbo-- 
dhatvena vydkhyana-sapeksataya tasya vyakhyatdro Vi^iisvdmi-madhva^-pra-- 
hhrtayo brahmadvaita-vadasya sevya-sevaka-hhdvosya ca virodkam manvahd 
abheda^bodhaka-srutisu lahsanayd hheda-paratvam suddham bhedam ai^gfcakruh, 

® te ca sdmpratarp. Vi^usvamyanusdririak tattva-vadino Ramamijcd ca tamo^ 
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also not impossible that the author of Sakalacarya--mata-‘sm^mha 
had not himself seen any work of Visnusvamin and had transferred 
the views of Vallabha to Visnusvamin, who, according to some 
traditions, was the originator of the Suddhadvaita system^. 

According to the Vallabha-dig-vijaya there was a king called 
Vijaya of the Pandya kingdom in the south. He had a priest 
Devasvamin, whose son was Visnusvamin. Sukasvamin, a great 
religious reformer of North India, was his fellow-student in the 
Vedanta; it is difficult to identify him in any way. Visnusvamin 
went to Dvaraka, to Brndavana, then to Puri, and then returned 
home. At an advanced age he left his household deities to his son, 
and having renounced the world in the Vaisnava fashion, came to 
Kahcl. He had many pupils there, e.g., Sridevadarsana, Srlkantha, 
Sahasrarci, Satadhrti, Kumarapada, Parabhuti, and others. 
Before his death he left the charge of teaching his views to §if- 
devadarsana. He had seven hundred principal followers teaching 
his views; one of them, Rajavisnusvamin, became a teacher in the 
Andhra country. Visnusvamin’s temples and books were said to 
have been burnt at this time by the Buddhists. Vilva-mahgala, a 
Tamil saint, succeeded to the pontifical chair at Snrangam, 
Vilva-mangala left the pontifical chair at Kind to Deva-mangala and 
went to Brndavana. Prabhavisnusvamin succeeded to the pontifical 
chair; he had many disciples, e.g., Srikanthagarbha, Satyavati 
Panffita, Somagiri, Narahari, Srantanidhi and others. He installed 
Srantanidhi in his pontifical chair before his death. Among the 
Visnusvamin teachers was one Govindacarya, whose disciple 
Vallabhacarya is said to have been. It is difficult to gue^ the date 
of Visnusvamin; it is not unlikely, however, that he lived in the 
twelfth or the thirteenth century. 

^ This tradition is found definitely maintained in the VaUabha~dig^€^a^ 
written by Jadunathaj! Maharaja. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


CAITANYA AND HIS FOLLOWERS 
Caitanya’s Biographers. 

Caitanya was the last of the Vaisnava reformers who had suc- 
ceeded Nimbarka and Vallabha. As a matter of fact, he was a junior 
contemporary of Vallabha. So far as he is known to us, he did not 
leave behind any work treating of his own philosophy, and all that 
we can know of it is from the writings of his contemporary and later 
admirers and biographers. Even from these we know more of his 
character and of the particular nature of his devotion to God than 
about his philosophy. It is therefore extremely difficult to point 
out anything as being the philosophy of Caitanya. Many bio- 
graphies of him were written in Sanskrit, Bengali, Assamese 
and Oriya and a critical study of the materials of Caitanya’s 
biography in Bengali was published some time ago by Dr Biman 
Behari Mazumdar. Of the many biographies of Caitanya those by 
Murarigupta and Vmdavanadisa deal with the first part of 
Caitanya’s life, and the latter’s work is regarded as the most 
authoritative and excellent treatment of his early life. Again, 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s Life, which emphasizes the second and third 
parts of Caitanya’s life, is regarded as the most philosophical and 
instructive treatment of his most interesting period. Indeed, 
Vmdavanadasa’s Caitanya-bhdgavata and Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s 
Caiianya-caritdmrta stand out as the most important biographical 
works on Caitanya. We have already mentioned Murarigupta, who 
wrote a small work in Sanskrit, full of exaggerations, though he was 
a contemporary. There are also biographies by Jayananda and 
Locanadasa, entitled Caitanya-mangala. Some Govinda and 
Svarupa Damodara, supposed to have been personal attendants of 
Caitanya, were said to have kept notes, but these are apparently 
now lost. Kavi Karnapura wrote the Caitanya-candrodaya-ndtaka^ 
which may be regarded as the principal source of Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja’s work. Vmdavanadisa was bom in iaka 1429 (a.d. 1507); 
he had seen Caitanya during the first fifteen 5rears of his life. 
Caitanya died in saka 1455 ^ 533 ) Caitanya^hhdgavata 
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was written shortly after. Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s work, Caitanya- 
cantamrta, was written long afterwards. Though there is some 
dispute regarding the actual date of its completion, it is well-nigh 
certain that it was in saka 1537 (a.d. 1616). The other date, found 
in Prema-vilma, is saka 1503 (a.d. 1581), and this had been very 
well-combatted by Professor Radha Govinda Nath in his learned 
edition of the work. The Caiianya-catidTodaya-fiaiaka was written 
by Kavi Karnapura in saka 1494 (a.d. 1572). It would thus appear 
that for the most authentic account of Caitanya’s life one should 
refer to this work and to Vrndavanadasa^s Caztanya-bhdgcmata. 
Kaviraja Krsnadasa’ s Caitanya-caritdmrta is, however, the most 
learned of the biographies. There was also a Caitanya-sahasra-ndma 
by Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya, the Govinda-vijaya of Parama- 
nandapurl, songs of Caitanya by Gauridasa Pandita, the Gaudaraja- 
vijaya of Paramananda Gupta, and songs of Caitanya by Gopala 
Basu. 


The Life of Caitanjm. 

I shall attempt here to give only a brief account of Caitanya’s 
life, following principally the Caitanya-bhdgavata, Caitanya- 
candrodaya-ndtaka and Caitanya-caritdmrta. 

There lived in Navadvipa Jagannatha Misra and his wife Saci. 
On a full-moon day in Spring (the month of Phdlguna\ when ihere 
was an eclipse of the moon, in saka 1407 (a.d. 1485), Caitanya was 
bom to them. Navadvipa at this time was inhabited by many 
Vaisnavas who had migrated from Sylhet and other parts of India. 
Thus there were §rivasaPan<hta, Srirama Pandita, Candrasekhara; 
Murarigupta, Pundarika Vidyanidhi, Caitanya-vallabha Datta. 
Thus the whole atmosphere was prepared for a big spark of fire 
which it was the business of Caitanya to throw into the combustible 
material. In Santipura, Advaita, a great Vaisnava very much senior 
to Caitanya, wa^ always regretting the general hollowness of the 
people and wishing for someone to create new fire. Caitanya’s 
elder brother Visvarupa had gone out as an ascetic, and Caitanya, 
then the only son left to his parents, was particularly cherished by 
his widowed mother Saci Devi, the daughter of Niiambara 
Chakravarti. 

Navadvipa was at this time under Moslem mlers who had 
grown tyrannical. Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya, son of Visarada 
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Pandita and a great scholar, had gone over to Orissa to take refuge 
under the Hindu king there, Prataparadra. 

Caitanya studied in the Sanskrit school (tol) of Sudar^ana 
Pandita. His study in the school was probably limited to the 
Kalapa grammar and some kdvyas. Some later biographers say 
that he had also read Nyaya (logic); there is, however, no proper 
evidence in support of this. He had, however, studied at home some 
Purdi^, norably the great devotional work, Srimad-bhagavata. As 
a student he was indeed very gifted; but he was also very vain, and 
always took special delight in defeating his fellow-students in 
debate. From his early days he had shown a strong liking for 
devotional songs. He took a special delight in identifying himself 
with Krsna. Among his associates the names of the following may 
be mentioned: Srinivasa Pandita and his three brothers, Vasudeva 
Datta, Mukunda Datta and Jagai, the writer, Srigarbha Pandita, 
Murarigupta, Govinda, Sridhara, Gahgadasa, Damodara, Candra- 
sekhara, Mukunda, Sanjaya, Purusottama, Vijaya, Vakre^vara, 
Sanatana, Hrdaya, Madana and Ramananda. Caitanya had received 
some instruction in the Vedas also from his father. He had also 
received instruction from Visnu Pandita and Gahgadasa Pandita. 
At this period of his life he became intimately acquainted with 
Haridasa and Gadadhara, 

Caitanya’s first wife, LaksmI Devi, daughter of Vallabha Misra, 
died of snake-bite; he then married Visnupriya. After his father’s 
death he went to Gaya to perform the post-funeral rites; there he 
is said to have met saintly persons like Paramananda Puri, Isvara 
Puri, Raghunatha Puri, Brahmananda Puri, Amara Puri, Gopala 
Puri, and Ananta Puri, He was initiated by Isvara Puri and decided 
to renounce the world. He came back, however, to Navadvipa and 
began to teach the Bhdgavata-purdna for some time. 

Nityananda, an ascetic (avadhuta)^ joined him in Navadvipa. 
His friendship further kindled the fire of Caitanya’s passion for 
divine love, and both of them, together with other associates, began 
to spend days and nights in dancing and singing. It was at this time 
that through his influence and that of Nityananda, two drunkards, 
Jagai and Madhai, were converted to his Vaisnava cult of love. 
Shortly after this, with his mother’s permission, he took the ascetic 
life and proceeded to Katwa, and from there to Santipur to meet 
Advaita there. From this place he started for Puri with his followers. 
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Such is the brief outline of Caitanya’s early life, bereft of all 
interesting episodes, and upon it there is a fair amount of unanimity 
among his various biographers. 

Krsnadasa ICaviraja’s Bengali work, Cmtanya-caritdmrta, is 
probably one of the latest of his biographies, but on account of its 
recondite character has easily surpassed in popularity all other 
biographies of Caitanya. He divides Caitanya^s life into three parts: 
JLdiUld (the first part), Madhya'-lild (the second part) and Antyalild 
(the last part). The first part consists of an account of the first twenty- 
four years, at the end of which Caitanya renounced the world. He 
lived for another twenty-four years, and these are divided into 
two sections, the second and the last part of his life. Of these twenty- 
four years, six years were spent on pilgrimage; this marks the middle 
period. The remaining eighteen years were spent by him in Puri 
and form the final period, of which six years were spent in preaching 
the cult of holy love and the remaining twelve years in deep ecstasies 
and suffering pangs of separation from his beloved Elrsna, the Lord. 

After his renunciation in the twenty-fourth year of his life, in 
the month of Magha (January), he started for Bmdavana and 
travelled for three days in the Radha country (Bengal). He did not 
know the way to Bmdavana and was led to Sintipura by Nitya- 
nanda. Caitanya’s mother, along with many other people, Siivasa, 
Ramai, Vidyanidhi, Gadadhara, Vakresvara, Murari, Suklambara, 
Sridhara, - Vyaya, Vasudeva, Mukunda, Buddhimanta Khan, 
Nandana and Sanjaya, came to see him at Sintipur. From Santipur 
Caitanya started for Puri with Nityananda, Pandita Jagadananda, 
Damodara Pandita and Mukunda Dutta by the side of the Ganges, 
by way of Balesvar (in Orissa). He then passed by Yajpur and 
Saksigopala and came to Puri. Having arrived there, he went 
straight to the temple of Jagannatha, looked at the image and fell 
into a trance. Sarvabhauma Bhattac^rya, who was then residing at 
Puri, brought him to his house ; Nityananda, J agadananda, Damodara 
all came and joined him there. Here Caitanya stayed for some 
time at the house of Sarvabhauma and held discussions with him, 
in the course of which he refuted the monistic doctrines of Sankara^. 

^ There is considerable divergence about this episode with Sarvabhauma; 
the Sanskrit Caitanya-cmitdmrta and the Ccntariya-candmdaya-nataka do not 
agree with the description in the Caitanya-caritdmrta in Bengali of Kr§nadtsa 
Kaviraja as given here. 
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After some time Caitanya started for the South and first came 
to Kurmasthana, probably a place in the Ganjam district (South 
Orissa) ; he then passed on by the banks of the Godavari and met 
Ramananda Ray. In a long conversation with him on the subtle 
aspect of the emotion of bhakti Caitanya was very much impressed 
by him; he passed some time with him in devotional songs and 
ecstasies. He then resumed his travel again and is said to have 
passed through Mallikarjuna-tirtha, Ahobala-Nrsimha, Skanda- 
tirtha and other places, and later on came to Srirahgam on the 
banks of the Kaveri. Here he lived in the house of Venkata Bhatta 
for four months, after which he went to the Rsabha mountain, 
where he met Paramananda Puri. It is difficult to say how far he 
travelled in the South, but he must have gone probably as far as 
Travancore. It is also possible thathevisitedsomeoftheplaceswhere 
Madhvacarya had great influence, and it is said that he had dis- 
cussions with the teachers of the Madhva school. He discovered 
the Brahma-samhitd and the Krsna-karndmrta, two important 
manuscripts of Vaisnavism, and brought them with him. He is said 
to have gone a little farther in the East up to Nasika; but it is 
difficult to say to what extent the story of these tours is correct. 
On his return journey he met Ramananda Ray again, who followed 
him to Puri. 

After his return to Purl, Prataparudra, then King of Puri, 
solicited his acquaintance and became his disciple. In Puri 
Caitanya began to live in the house of Kasi Misra. Among others, 
he had as his followers Janardana, Krsnadasa, Sikhi Mahiti, 
Pradyumna Mi^ra, Jagannatha Dasa, Murari Mahiti, Candane^vara 
and Simhesvara. Caitanya spent most of his time in devotional 
songs, dances and ecstasies. In a.d. 1514 he started for Brndavana 
with a number of followers; but so many people thronged him by 
the time he came to Panihati and Kamarahati that he cancelled his 
programme and returned to Puri. In the autumn of the next year 
he again started for Brndavana with Balabhadra Bhattacarya and 
came to Benares; there he defeated in a discussion a well-known 
teacher, Prakasananda, who held monistic doctrines. In Brndavana 
he met §ri-rupa Gosvami, Uddhavadasa Madhava, and others. 
Then he left Brndavana and Mathura and went to Allahabad by 
the side of the Ganges. There he met Vallabha Bhatta and 
Raghupati Upadhyaya, and gave elaborate religious instruction to 
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Sri-mpa. Later on Caitanya met Sanatana and imparted fiirtlier 
religious instruction to liim. He returned to BenareSj where he 
taught Prakasananda; then, he came back to Puri and spent some 
time there. Various stories are narrated in the Caitanya’-caritamrtaj 
describing the ecstatic joy of Caitanya in his moods of inspiration; 
on one occasion he had jumped into the sea in a state of ecstasy and 
was picked up by a fisherman. It is unfortunate, however, that we 
know nothing of the exact manner in which he died. 


Emotionalism of Caitanya. 

The religious life of Caitanya unfolds unique pathological 
symptoms of devotion which are perhaps unparalleled in the history 
of any other saints that we know of. The nearest approach will 
probably be in the life of St Francis of Assisi; but the emotional 
flow in Caitanya seems to be more self-centred and deeper. In the 
beginning of his career he not only remained immersed as it were 
in a peculiar type of self-intoxicating song-dance called the Mrtana^ 
but he often imitated the various episodes of Krsna’s life as told in 
the Purdnas. But with the maturity of his life of renunciation his 
intoxication and his love for Krsna gradually so increased that he 
developed symptom.s almost of madness and epilepsy. Blood came 
out of the pores of his hair, his teeth chattered, his body shrank 
in a moment and at the next appeared to swell up. He used to rub 
his mouth against the floor and weep, and had no sleep at night. 
Once he jumped into the sea; sometimes the joints of his bones 
apparently became dislocated, and sometimes the body seemed to 
contract. The only burden of his songs ivas that his heart was 
aching and breaking for Krsna, the Lord. He was fond of reading 
the dramas of Ramananda Ray, the poems of Candidasa and 
Vidyapati, the Krsna-karndmrta of Vilva-mangala and the Gtta^ 
govinda of Jayadeva; most of these were mystic songs of love for 
Krsna in erotic phraseology. Nowhere do we find any account of 
such an ecstatic bhakti in the Purdnas^ in the Gitd or in any other 
religious literature of India— the Bhdgmaia-purdna has, no doubt, 
one or two verses which in a way anticipate the sort of bhakti that 
we find in the life of Caitanya— but without the life of Caitanya our 
storehouse of pathological religious experience would have been 
■ wanting in one of the most fruitful harvests of pure emotionalism 
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in religion. Caitanya wrote practically notMng, his instructions 
were few and we have no authentic record of the sort of discussions 
that he is said to have held. He gave but little instruction, his 
preaching practically consisted in the demonstration of his own 
mystic faith and love for Krsna; yet the influence that he exerted 
on his contemporaries and also during some centuries after his 
death was enormous. Sanskrit and Bengali literature during this 
time received a new impetus, and Bengal became in a sense 
saturated with devotional lyrics. It is difficult for us to give any 
account of his own philosophy save what we can gather from the 
accounts given of him by his biographers. Jiva Gosvami and 
Baladeva Vidyabhusana are probably the only persons of im- 
portance among the members of his faith who tried to deal with 
some kind of philosophy, as we shall see later on. 

Gleanings from the Caitanya-Caritamrta on the 
subject of Caitanya’s Philosophical Views. 

Krsnadasa Kaviraja, otherwise known as Kaviraja Gosvami, 
was not a contemporary of Caitanya; but he came into contact with 
many of his important followers and it may well be assumed that 
he was in possession of the traditional account of the episodes of 
Caitanya’s life as current among them. He gives us an account of 
Vasudeva Sarvabhauma’s discussion with Caitanya at Puri, in 
which the latter tried to refute the monistic view. The supposed 
conversation shows that, according to Caitanya, Brahman cannot 
be indeterminate {nirmesa)\ any attempt to prove the indeter- 
minateness of Brahman would only go the other way, prove His 
determinate nature and establish the fact that He possesses all 
possible powers. These powers are threefold in their nature: the 
Vimu-sakti, the ksetrajna-sakti, and the avidyd-saktL The first 
power, as Visnu-sakti^ may further be considered from three points 
of view, the hlddini, saudhini and samvit. These three powers, bliss, 
being, and consciousness, are held together in the transcendent 
power {pard-sakti or Visnu-sakti) of God. The ksetrajna-sakti or 
jiva-iakti (the power of God as souls of individuals) and the avidyd- 
sakti (by which the world-appearances are created) do not exist in 
the transcendent sphere of God. The Brahman is indeed devoid of 
all prdkrta or phenomenal qualities, but He is indeed full of non- 
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phenomenal qualities. It is from this point of idew that the 
Upanisads have described Brahman as nirgum (devoid of quaEties) 
and also as devoid of all powers {mhsaktika). The individual souls 
are within the control of fnayn-sahtii but Ood is the controller of the 
mayd-sakti and through it of the individual souls. God creates the 
world by His unthinkable powers and yet remains unchanged 
within Himself. The world thus is not false; but, being a creation, it 
is destructible. The Sahkarite interpretation of the Brahma-sutra is 
wrong and is not in consonance with the purport of the Upanisads. 

In chapter viii of the MadhyaAlld of the Ccdtanya-caritdmrta 
we have the famous dialogue between Caitanya and BLaniananda 
regarding the gradual superiority of the ideal of love. Ramananda 
says that devotion to God comes as the result of the performance of 
caste-duties. We may note here that according to the BhaMi- 
rasdmrta-sindhu bhakti consists in attaching oneself to Ktsur for 
His satisfaction alone, without being in any way influenced by the 
desire for philosophic knowledge, karma or disinclination from 
worldly things {vairdgyd)^ and without being associated with any 
desire for one’s own interests^. 

The Vimu-purdna, as quoted in the Caitanya’-caritdmrta^ holds 
the view that it is by the performance of caste-duties and dsrama- 
duties that God can be worsliipped. But the point is whether such 
performance of caste-duties and dsrama-dMtits can lead one to the 
attainment of bhakti or not. If bhakti means the service of God for 
His sake alone {dnukulyena Krmdnusevanatn)^ then the performance 
of caste-duties cannot be regarded as a necessary step towards its 
attainment; the only contribution that it may make can be the 
purification of mind, whereby the mind may be made fit to receive 
the grace of God. Caitanya, not satisfied with the reply of Rama- 
nanda, urges him to give a better account of bhakti, RamManda 
in reply says that a still better state is that in which the devotee 
renounces all his interests in favour of God in all his performance 
of duties; but there is a still higher state in which one renounces 
all his duties through love of God. Unless one can renounce all 
thoughts about one’s own advantage, one cannot proceed in the 
path of love. The next higher stage is that in which devotion is 

^ anyabkilaptaiunyam jnana-karmady-andvrtam, 
anukulyena Krsndnusevanam bhaktiruttamd, 

BkakUrasmufta^sindhit I. i. 9. 
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impregnated with knowledge. Pure devotion ' should not have^ 
however, any of the obstructive influences of knowledge; philo- 
sophical knowledge and mere disinclination obstruct the course of 
bhaktu Knowledge of God’s nature and wisdom regarding the 
nature of the intimate relation of man with God may be regarded 
as unobstructive to bhaktu The natural and inalienable attachment 
of our mind to God is called prema-bhdkti\ it is fivefold: idnta 
(peaceful love), ddsya (servant of God), sakhya (friendship with 
God), vdtsalya (filial attitude towards God), and tnadhurya (sweet 
love, or love of God as one’s lover). The different types of love may 
thus be arranged as above in a hierarchy of superiority; love of God 
as one’s bridegroom or lover is indeed the highest. The love of the 
gopis for Krsna in the love-stories of Krsna in Brndavana typifies 
this highest form of love and particularly the love of Radha for 
Krsna. Ramananda closes his discourse with the assertion that in 
the highest altitude of love, the lover and the beloved melt together 
into one, and through them both one unique manifestation of love 
realizes itself. Love attains its highest pitch when both the lover 
and the beloved lose their individuality in the sweet milky flow of 
love. 

Later on, in Madhya-ltldy chapter xxix, Caitanya, in describing 
the nature of suddha bhakti (pure devotion), says that pure devotion 
is that in which the devotee renounces all desires, all formal worship, 
all knowledge and work, and is attached to Krsna with all his sense- 
faculties. A true devotee does not want anything from God, but is 
satisfied only in loving Him. It shows the same symptoms as 
ordinary human love, rising to the highest pitch of excellence. 

In chapter xxii of Madhya-lild it is said that the difference in 
intensity of devotion depends upon the difference of the depth of 
emotion. One who is devoted to Krsna must possess preliminary 
moral qualities; he must be kind, truthful, equable to all, non- 
injurious, magnanimous, tender, pure, selfless, at peace with him- 
self and with others; he must do good to others, must cling to 
Krsna as his only support, must indulge in no other desires, must 
make no other effort than that of worshipping Krsna, must be 
steady, must be in full control of all his passions; he should, not be 
unmindful, should be always prepared to honour others, be full of 
humility and prepared to bear with fortitude all sorrows; he should 
indulge in. association with true devotees — it is by such a course 
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that love of Krsna will gradually dawn in him. A true Vaisnava 
should give up the company of women and of all those who are not 
attached to Krsna. He should also give up caste-duties and 
asrawia-duties and cling to Krsna in a helpless maimer. To o.lmg 
to Krsna and to give oneself up to Him is the supreme duty of a 
Vaisnava. Love of Krsna is innate in a man’s heart, and it is 
manifested under encouraging conditions. Love for God is a 
manifestation of the hladinl power of God, and by virtue of the 
fact that it forms a constituent of the individual soul, God’s 
attraction of individual souls towards Him is a fundamental fact 
of human life; it may remain dormant for a while, but it is bound 
to wake under suitable conditions. 

The individual souls share both the hladim and the samvit sakti 
of God, and the mdyd-sakti typified in matter. Standing between 
these two groups of power, the individual souls are called the 
tatastha-iakti. A soul is impelled on one side by material forc« and 
attractions, and urged upwards by the hlddini-sakti of God. A man 
must therefore adopt such a course that the force of material 
attractions and desires may gradually wane, so that he may be 
pulled forward by the hlddini-sakti of God. 


Some Companions of Caitanya. 

A great favourite of Caitanya was Nityananda. The exact date 
of his birth and death is difficult to ascertain, but he seems to have 
been some years older than Caitanya. He was a Brahmin by caste, 
but became an avadhuta and had no caste-distinctions. He was a 
messenger of Caitanya, preaching the Vaisnava religion in Bengal 
during Caitanya’s absence at Puri; he is said to have converted to 
Vaisnavism many Buddhists and low-caste Hindus of Bengal. At 
a rather advanced stage of life, Nityananda broke the vow of 
asceticism and married the two daughters of Surjadas Sarkhel, 
brother of Gaurdasa Sarkhel of Kalna; the two wives were Vasudha 
and Jahnavi. Nityananda’s son Virachand, also known as Vira- 
bhadra, became a prominent figure in the subsequent period of 
Vaisnava history. 

Prataparudra was the son of Purusottamadeva, who had as- 
cended his throne in 1478, and himself ascended the throne in 
1503. He was very learned and took pleasure in literary disputes. 
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Mr Stirling, in his History of Orissa (published in 1891), says of 
him that he had marched with his army to Rameswaram and took 
the famous city of Vijayanagara; he had also fought the Mahome- 
dans and prevented them from attacking Puri. Caitanya’s activities 
in Puri date principally between 1516 and 1533. Ramananda Ray 
was a minister of Prataparudra, and at his intercession Caitanya 
came into contact with Prataparudra, who became one of his 
followers. The influence of Caitanya together with the conversion 
of Prataparudra produced a great impression upon the people of 
Orissa, and this led to the spread of Vaisnavism and the collapse of 
Buddhism there in a very marked manner. 

During the time of Caitanya, Hussain Shaha was the Nawab 
of Gaur. Two Brahmins, converted into Islam and having the 
Mahomedan names Sakar Malik and Dabir Khas, were his two 
high officers; they had seen Caitanya at Ramkeli and had been 
greatly influenced by him. Later in their lives they were known as 
Sanatana and Rupa; they distributed their riches to the poor and 
became ascetics. Rupa is said to have met Caitanya at Benares, 
where he received instruction from him; he wrote many Sanskrit 
works of great value, e.g., Lalita-^mddhavay Vidagdhamddhava, 
Ujjvalamlamani, Utkalikd-^vallari (written in 1550), Uddhava-duta, 
Upadesdmrta^ Kdrpanya-punjikd^ Gangdstaka^ Govindaviruddvali^ 
Gaurdngakalpataruy Caitanydstaka, Ddna-keli-kaumudt, Ndtuka- 
candrikd, Padydvaliy Paramdrtha-sandarhhay Priti-sandarbhay Pre- 
mendu-sdgaray Mathurd-mahimdy Mukundamuktd’-ratndvali-stotra’- 
ftkdy Ydmundstaka, Rasdmrtay Vildpa’-kusumanjali, Brajavildsa- 
stavOy iSiksddasaka, Samksepa Bhdgavatdmrtay Sadhana-paddhatiy 
Stavamdldy Hamsa-duta-kdvyay Harindmdmrta-vydkaranay Hare- 
krsm-mahdmantrdrtha-mru^ Chandd stadasaka. 

Sanatanawrote the following works: Ujjvala-rasa-kandy Ujjvala- 
mkmani-tlkdy Bhakti-bindu, Bhakti-sandarbhay Bhdgavata-krama- 
sandarbhay Bhdgavdtamrtay Yoga-sataka-vydkhydnay Visnu-tosiniy 
Haribhakti-vildsay Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu. Sanatana had been put 
in prison by Hussain Shah when he heard that he was thinking of 
leaving him, but Sanatana bribed the gaoler, who set him at liberty. 
He at once crossed the Ganges and took the ascetic life; he went 
to Mathura to meet his brother Rupa, and returned to Puri to meet 
Caitanya. After staying some months in Puri, he went to Brnda- 
vana. In the meanwhile Rupa had also gone to Puri and he also 
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returned to Bmdavana. Both of them were great devotees and spent 
their lives in the worship of Krsna. 

Advaitacarya’s real name was Kamalakara Bhattacarya. He was 
bom in 1434 and was thus fifty-two years older than Caitanya; he 
was a great Sanskrit scholar and resided at Santipur. He went to 
Nabadvipa to finish his studies. People at this time had become 
very materialistic; Advaita was very much grieved at it and used 
to pray m his mind for the rise of some great prophet to change then- 
minds. Caitanya, after he had taken to asr.etic life, had visited 
Advaita at Santipur, where both of them enjoyed ecstatic dances; 
Advaita was then aged about seventy-five. It is said that he had 
paid a visit to Caitanya at Puri. He is said to have died in 1539 
according to some, and in 1584 according to others (which is 
incredible). 

Apart from Advaita and Nityananda there were many other 
intimate companions of Caitanya, of whom Srivasa or Srinivasa was 
one. He was a brahmin of Sylhet who settled at Navadvipa; he was 
quite a rich man. It is not possible to give his exact birth-date, but 
he had died long before 1 540 (when Jayananda wrote his Caitanya- 
mangala); he was probably about forty when Caitanya was bom. 
As a boy Caitanya was a frequent visitor to Srivasa’s house. He was- 
devoted to the study of the Bhagavata, though in his early life he 
was more or less without a faith. He was also a constant companion 
of Advaita while he was at Navadvipa. When Caitanya's mind was 
turned to God after his return from Gaya, Sriv^’s house was the 
scene of ecstatic dances. Srivasa then became a great disciple of 
Caitanya. Narayani, the mother of Bmdavanadasa, the biographer 
of Caitanya, was a niece of Srivasa. 

Ramananda Ray, the minister of Prataparudra and author of 
the yaganndtha-vallabha, was very much admired by Caitanya. He 
was a native of Vidyanagara, in Central India. The famous dialogue 
narrated in the Caitanya-caritdmrta shows how Caitanya himself 
took lessons from Ramananda on the subject of high devotion. 
Ramananda Ray on his part was very fond of Caitanya and often 
spent his time with him. 



CHAPTER XXXOI 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF JIVA GOSVAMi 
AND BALADEVA VID YABHUSANA, 
FOLLOWERS OF CAITANYA 

Ontology. 

JIVA Gosvam! flourished shortly after Caitanya. He wrote a 
running commentary on the Bhdgavata-purdna which forms the 
second chapter {Bhdgavata-sandarbha) of his principal work, the 
SaUsandarhha. In this chapter he says that, when the great sages 
identify themselves with the ultimate reality, their minds are unable 
to realize the diverse powers of the Lord. The nature of the Lord 
thus appears in a general manner {sdmdnyena laksitani tathaiva 
sphurat, p. 50), and at this stage the powers of Brahman are not 
perceived as different from Him. The ultimate reality, by virtue of 
its essential power {svarupasthhztayd eva saktyd), becomes the root 
support of all its other powers (pardsdm api iaktindm muld- 
srayarupam)^ and through the sentiment of devotion appears to the 
devotees as the possessor of diverse powers; He is then called 
Bhagavan. Pure bliss (ananda) is the substance, and all the other 
powers are its qualities; in association with all the other powers it 
is called Bhagamn or God^. The concept of Brahman is thus the 
partial appearance of the total personality denoted by the word 
Bhagavan ; the same Bhagavan appears as Paramatman in His aspect 
as controlling all beings and their movements. The three names 
Brahman, Bhagavan and Paramatman are used in accordance with 
the emphasis that is put on the different aspects of the total com- 
posite meaning; thus, as any one of the special aspects of God ap- 
pears to the mind of the devotee, he associates it with the name 
of Brahman, Bhagavan or Paramatman^. 

The aspect as Brahman is realized only when the specific 
qualities and powers do not appear before the mind of the devotee. 

^ dnanda-mdtram visesyarn samastah saktayah visesandni visi^to Bhagavan, 
Sat-sandarhha, p. 50. 

^ tatraikasyaiva visesana-bhedena tad avisistatvena ca pratipadanat tathaiva 
tat-tad-‘updsakapuru§dnubhava~bheddc ca dvirhhdva-ndmnor bheda}t. Ibid. p. 53. 
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In realizing the pure consciousness as the nature of the devotee’s 
own self the nature of the Brahman as pure consciousness is also 
realized; the realization of the identity of one’s own nature with 
that of Brahman is effected through the special practice of devo- 
tion . In the monistic school of Vedanta, as interpreted by 
Sankara, we find that the identity of the self with the Brahman is 
effected through the instruction in the Vedantic maxim: “that art 
thou {tat tvam asi). Here, however, the identity is revealed 
through the practice of devotion, or rather through the grace of 
God, which is awalcened through such devotion. 

The abode of Bhagavan is said to be Vaikuntha. There are two 
interpretations of this word; in one sense it is said to be identical 
with the very nature of Brahman as unobscured by may^; in 
another interpretation it is said to be that which is neither’ the 
manifestation of rajas and tamos nor of the material sattva as 
associated with rajas and tamos. It is regarded as having a different 
kind of substance, being the manifestation of the essential power of 
Bhagavan or as pure sattva. This pure sattva is different from the 
material sattva of the Samkhyists, which is associated with rajas and 
tamos, and for this reason it is regarded as aprakrta, i.e., tran- 
scending the prdhta. For this reason also it is regarded as eternal 
and unchanging^. The ordinary gmas, such as sattva, rajas and 
tamos, are produced from the movement of the energy of hdla 
(time); but the sattva-Vaikuntha is not within the control of kala^. 
The Vaikuntha, thus being devoid of any qualities, may in one 
sense be regarded as nirvisesa (differenceless); but in another 
sense differences may be said to exist in it also, although they 

^ Ibid, p* 54. nanu suksma-cid-rUpatvam padarthanubhcwe kathoTfi puma- 
cid-dkdra-’Tupa^niadtya-brahma-svarupatn spkuratu tatrahaj anavyabodhyd- 
tmatayd cid^dkdratdsdmyena suddha-tvam paddrthaihyabodkya’-svarupatayd. 
yady apt tddrg^dtnidnuhhavdnantaram tad-ananya-bodkyata-krtau mdhaka- 
iakiir nasti tathdpi purvam tadartham eva krtayd sarvatrd^pi upqjtvyayd sadhma- 
bhaktyd aradhitasya srUbhagavatah prabhavad eva tad api tatroiayate. Ibid, 
p. 54. 

- yato vaikunthdt pararn BraJmdkhyam tattvam param bMnnam im bkmaii, 
svarupa-iakti-viiesdviskdrena may ay d ndvrtam tad ev tad-rupam. Ibid. p. 57 * 

® yatra vaikuntha rajas tamos ca na pravartate. taym muram sakacaram 
jadam yat sattvant na tad api. kiniu anyad eva tac ca yd susthu sikdpayi^wmm^ 
mdydtah para hhagavat-svarupa-saktih tasyah vrtiitvem cid-rupam mddha-- 
sattodkhyara sattvam. Ibid. p. 58. 

^ Ibid. p. 59. This view, that the gw^ are evolved by the movement of Mk, 
is not accepted in the ordinary classical view of Ssmkhya, but is a theory of titt 
Pancariltra school. Cf. Ahirhudknya-santhitdy chs. 6 and 7. 
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P°^e>- 

i essential power (svarupa-sakti) and tlie energy (mdvd- 

S but they are both supported^ 

^k° ivT^/ (svabhavika) and un- 

thin^ble {aantya). It is further urged that even in the ordinary 
world the powers of things are unthinkable, i.e., neither-can they 
be deduced from the nature of the things nor can they be directly 
perceived, but they have to be assumed because without such an 
^sumption the effect would not be explainable. The word “un- 
thinkable (aantya) also means that it is difficult to assert whether 
the power is identical with the substance or different from it; on the 
one hand, power cannot be regarded as something extraneous to the 
substance, and, on the other, if it were identical with it, there could 
be no change, no movement, no effect. The substance is perceived 
but the power is not; but, since an effect or a change is produced 
e inyhcation is that the substance must have exerted itselT 
through Its power or powers. Thus, the existence of powers as 
resi^g m the substance k not logically proved, but accepted as an 
imphcation . The same is the case in regard to Brahman; His 
^wers are identical with His nature and therefore co-etemal with 
Him. The concept of “unthinkableness*’ (acintyatva) is used to 
reconale apparently contradictory notions (durghata-ghatakatvam 
hy aantyatvam). The internal and essential power (antaroAga^ 
svarupa-iaktt) exists in the very nature of the Brahman (warupma) 
and also as its vanous manifestations designated by such terms 
as Vatkuntha, etc. {vaikunthadi-svarupa-vaibhava-rupena)*‘ The 
^cond power {tatasOudakti) is represented by the pure selves. 
Ihe third power {hahiranga-maya-sakti) is represented by the 
solution of all cosmical categories and their root, the pradhdna. 
The analogy offered is that of the sun, its rays and the various 

lo^ hi- sarvesatfi bhdvdndm ma^-^mantradindm iaktavah ,*jy- 

^t^agocT^s2ii. f^ryanyathanupapatti-pran^^^ 

^ Ibid. p. 65. 
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colours which are manifested as the result of refraction. The ex- 
ternal power of mayd {bahiranga-scM) can affect the jwas but not 

Brahman. 

The maya is defined in the Bhagavata (as interpreted by 
Sridhara) as that which is manifested without any object and is not 
yet perceivable in its own nature, like an illusory image of dark- 
ness^. This is interpreted in a somewhat different form in the 
Bhagamta-sandarbha, where it is said thatmayd is that which appors 
outside the ultimate reality or Brahman, and ceases to appear with 
the realization of Brahman. It has no appearance in its own 
essential nature, i.e., without the support of the Brahman it cannot 
manifest itself; it is thus associated with Brahman in two forms as 
jtva-mdyd and guna-mdyd. The analogy of dhhdsa, which was ex- 
plained by Sridhara as “illusory image,” is here interpreted as the 
reflection of the solar light from outside the solar orb. The solar 
light cannot exist unless it is supported by the solar orb. But 
though this is so, yet the solar light can have an independent role 
and play outside the orb when it is reflected or refmcted; thus it 
may dazzle the eyes of man and blind them to its real nature, and 
manifest itself in various colours. So also the analogy of darkn^ 
shows that, though darkness cannot exist where there is light, yet 
it cannot itself be perceived without the light of the eyes. The 
prakrti and its developments are but manifestations or appearances, 
which are brought into being outside the Brahman by the power of 
the mdyd\ but the movement of the mdyd^ the functioning of the 
vital prdnaSy mdnas and the senses, the body, are all made pc^ible 
by the fact that they are permeated by the original e^ntial power 
of God (antaranga-sakti)^. Just as a piece of iron which derives its 
heat from the fire in which it is put cannot in its turn bum the fire 
or affect it in any manner, so the mdyd and its appearance, which 
derive their essence from the essential power of God, cannot in any 
way aft'ect God or His essential power. 

The selves can know the body; buttlieycannotknowthe ultimate 
reality and the ultimate perceiver of afl things. It is through mdyd 
that different things have an apparently independent existence and 


1 rteWtham yat pmtlyeta na pramyeta catmam 

tad vidyad dtmano mdyam yathd bkdsam yatkd tamah. 

2 svarupa-bhuiakhydm amarartgoM saktim sarvasydpi pravrtty-unyathd^ 
nupapattyd. Ibid. p. 69. 
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areknowaby the selves; butthetmeand essential nature of Brahman 
is always one with all things, and, since in that state there is no duality, 
there is nothing knowable and no form separate from it. The ultimate 
reality, which reveals all things, reveals itself also — ^the heat rays 
of fire, which derive their existence from the fire, cannot burn the 
fire itself^. Thtgunas — sattva^ rajas and tamas — ^belong to thejwa 
and not to Brahman; for that reason, so long as the selves {jwd) 
are blinded by the power of mdyd^ there is-an appearance of duality, 
which produces also the appearance of knower and knowable. The 
mdyd is again described as twofold, the guna-mdyd^ which repre- 
sents the material forces (jaddtmikd), and the dtma-^mdyd, which is 
the will of God. There is also the concept oijtva-mdydy which is, 
again, threefold — creative {Bhu)y protective (Srt)y and destructive 
(Durgd), The dtma-mdyd is the essential power of God^. In another 
sense mdyd is regarded as being composed of the three The 
word yoga*mdyd has also two meanings — ^it means the miraculous 
power achieved through the practice of the yoga when it is used as 
a power of the Yogins or sages; when applied to God [pammeivardjy 
it means the manifestation of His spiritual power as pure con- 
sciousness (cic-’chakti-midsa). When mdyd is used in the sense of 
dtma-mdyd or God’s own mdydy it has thus three meanings, viz.^ 
His essential power {svarUpa-sakti)y His will involving knowledge 
and' movement (jndna-kriye), and also the inner dalliance of His 
power as consciousness (cic-chakti-^vildsay. Thus, there is no 
mdyd in Vaikunthay because it itself is of the nature of mdyd or 
svarupa-sakti; the is, thus, identical with (emanci- 

pation). 

Once it is admitted that the unthinkable power of God can 
explain all contradictory phenomena and also that by yoga-may a 
God can directly manifest any form, appearance or phenomena, it 
was easy for the Vaisnavas of the Gaudiya school to exploit the idea 
theologically. Leaving aside the metaphysical idea of the non- 
Vaisnava nature of the relation of God with His powers, they tried 

1 svarupa-vaihhave tasya fivasya rasmi-sthdnlyasya mandalasthdniyo ya dtmd 
paramdtmd sa eva svarupa’^saktyd sarvam abhuty anddita eva bkavann dstCy na tu 
iat-pravehnay tat tatra itarah sajlvaT^ henetarena karana-bhutena kam paddrtham 
pasyety na kendpi kam api paiyet ity-arthaJi; na hi rasmayah sva^aktyd surya- 
mandaldntargata-^vaibhvam prakdsayeyuhy na cdrciso vahnim nirdaheyuh, 
Sat-sandarbhay p. 71. 

® mdyate anayd iti mdyd-iahdena sakti^mdtram api bkanyate. Ibid. p. 73. 

® Ibid. pp. 73-4, 
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by an extension of the metaphysical fonnula to defend their re- 
hpous behef m the theological nature of the episode of Krsna in 
y rndayana, ^ related in the Bhagavata. Thus they held that KrsM, 
mcludmg His body and all His dress and ornaments and the likj 
the Gopis, with whom He had dalKance, and even the cows and 
trees of Vmdavana, were physically existent in limited forms and 
at the same time unlimited and spiritual as a manifestation of the 
essential nature of God. The Vaisnavas were not afraid of any 
contradiction, because in accordance with the ingeniously-devised 
metaphysical formula the supra-Iogical nature of God’s power was 
such that through it He could manifest Himself in all kinds of 
limited forms, and yet remain identical with His own supreme 
nature as pure bliss and consciousness. The contradiction was only 
apparent, because the very assumption that God’s power is supra- 
Iogical resolves the difficulty of identifying the limited with the 
unlimited, the finite ivith the infinite^ The author of Sat-sandarbha 
takes great pains to prove that the apparent physical form of 
Krsna, as described in the Bhagaoata-purana, is one with Brahman. 
It is not a case in which the identity is to be explained as having 
absolute affinity with Brahman {atyanta-tddatmya) or as being 
dependent on Brahman : if the Brahman reveals itself in pure mind, 
it must appear as one, without any qualitative difference of any 
kind; if, in associating Brahman with the form of Eirsna, this form 
appeam to be an additional imposition, it is not the revelation of 
Brahman. It cannot be urged that the body of Krena is a product 
of pure sattva; for this has no rajas in it, and therefore there is no 
creative development in it. If there is any rtgas in it, the body of 
Krsna cannot be regarded as made up of pure sattva; and, if there 
is any mixture of rajas, then it would be an impure state and there 
can be no revelation of Brahman in it. Moreover, the text of the 
Bhdgavata-purSm is definitely against the view that the body of 
Krsna is dependent only on pure sattva, because it asserts that the 
body of Krsna is itself one and the same as pure sattva or pure 

^ JMd, pp. 70-92. satya-jn^dnantanandaika^rasa-mijtrtitt^dd yvgap£id ma 
sarvam api tat^tad^rupai^ vartata ma, kintu yuyam sarvadd sctmam na pmyatkeii 
(p. 87). tatasca yada ttwa yatrdme tat-tad-updsand-phalasya yasya nip€isya 
prakdsanecchd tadaiva tatra tad-rupam prakdiate iU. iyam kadety asya yuktik. 
tasmdt tat tat sarvam api tasmin sTi~krppi‘-rupe^ntarbhMtam ity mam atrdpi 
tdtparyam upasamharati (p. 90). tad ittkam madhyamdkdra ma sarud&draivdt 
bihhutvam sadhitam. sarva-gatatvad apt sddhyate. citram vataitad ekem va^msa 
yugapat prthak grhe^ dvyasta-sahasram striya eka uddvahat. 
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consciousness^. Again, since the body of Krsna appears in diverse 
forms, and since all these forms are but the various manifestations 
of pure consciousness and bliss, they are more enjoyable by the 
devotee than the Brahman®. 

In the PaYamdtma-sandarhha the jtva or individual is described 
as an entity which in its own nature is pure and beyond mdyd, but 
which perceives all the mental states produced by mdyd and is 
affected by them. It is called Ksetrajnay because it perceives itself 
to be associated with its internal and external body {ksetra)^. In a 
more direct sense God is also called Ksetrajnay because He not only 
behaves as the inner controller of mdyd but also of all those that 
are affected by it and yet remains one with Himself through His 
essential power^. The Ksetrajna should not be interpreted in a 
monistic manner, to mean only a pure unqualified consciousness 
{nirvisesam cid-‘Vastu)y but as God, the supreme inner controller. 
The view that unqualified pure consciousness is the supreme 
reality is erroneous. Consequently a distinction is drawn between 
the vyasti-ksetrajna (the individual person) and the samasti^ 
ksetrajna (the universal person) — God, the latter being the object 
of worship by the former. This form of God as the inner controller 
is called Paramatman. 

God is further supposed to manifest Himself in three forms: 
first, as the presiding lord of the totality of selves and the prakrtiy 
which have come out of Him like sparks from fire — Sahkarsana or 
Mahavisnu , secondly, as the inner controller of all selves in their 
totality (samasti-jwdntarydml) — Pradyumna. The distinction be- 
tween the first and the second stage is that in the first the jtva and 
the prakrti are in an undifferentiated stage, whereas in the second 
the totality of the jwas has been separated outside of prakrti and 
stands independently by itself. The third aspect of God is that in 
which He resides in every man as his inner controller. 

The jwas are described as atomic in size; they are infinite in 
number and are but the parts of God. Mdyd is the power of God, 

^ tasya suddha-sattvasya prdkrtaivarri tu td^iddham eva tasmdt na te prdkrta’- 
sattva-parindmd na vd tat^pracurdh kintu sva-"prakdsatd-lak?ana^suddha^sattva- 
prakdsitd. Sat’-sandarbha, p. 148, also pp. 147-8. 

® Ibid. p. 149. 3 Ihid, p. 209. 

^ mdydydm mdyike^pi antar-yamrtaya pravisto'pi svatupa^saktya svarupa^stha 
eva na tu tat^samsakia ity arthah, vasudevatvena sarva-ksetra-jndtrtvdt so^parafi 
kset*’ajna dtmd paramdtmd, tad evam apt mukhyam k^etrajnatvain paramdtmany 
eva. Ibid. p. 210. 
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and the word is med in various senses in various conteKls; it maj 
mean the essential power, the external power, and it has al» the 
sense of pradhana?-. 

The author of the Sat-sandarbha denies the ordinary Vedantic 
view that the Brahman is pure consciousness and the support 
(dsraya) of the objects {maya or ntdya or ap^)- He regards the 
relation between mayd and Brahman as transcendental and supra- 
rational. Just as various coniBicting and contradictory powers may 
reside in any particular medicine, so also various powers capable of 
producing manifold appearances may reside in Brahman, though 
the manner of association may be quite inexpEcablc and un- 
thinkable. The appearance of duality is not due to the presence of 
ajndna (or ignorance) in the Brahman, but through His un- 
thinkable powers. The duality of the world can be reconciled with 
ultimate monism only on the supposition of the existence of the 
transcendent and supra-rational powers of God. This fact also 
explains how the power of God can transform it^lf into the 
material image without in any way affecting the unity and purity 
of God^. Thus both the subtle and the subtle material powers 
of the universe emanate from Paramatman, from whom both the 
conscious and the imconsdous parts of the universe are produced. 
Paramatman, considered in Himself, may be taken as the agent of 
production {mmtta-kdrand)^ whereas in asscxiation with His 
powers He may be regarded as the material cause of the universe 
{updddm-kdrana)\ Since the power of God is identical with the 
nature of God, the position of monism is well upheld. 

On the subject of the relation betw^n the parts and the whole 
the author of the SaUscmdarhha says that the whole is not a con- 
glomeration of the parts, neither is the whole the transformation 
of the parts or a change induced in the parts. Nor can the whole 
be regarded as different from the parts or one with it, or as assod- 

^ tadevant sandarbha-doaye sakU-iraya-^vwrtih krteL tatra 
jamta-bkranti-handya samgraha^shkah maya syM antans^dyd^ hahiris^d m sH 
smrtd 

pradhandpi huacid dr^td tad-vrttir mohiM ca sd^ 

adye traye sydt prakr^ dc^chaktis tmmtarangikd 

hiddha-fivdpi te drste tatkesa~jndna--viryayaJ^. 

cimnayd-sakii-^^rtyos tu tndyd-sakiir ndxryate 

cic-chakti~vrttau mdydydm yoga-mdyd samd smrtd 

pradkdndvydkrtd-vyaktam trmgw^& prakrteh 'pmap. 

na mdydydjfi na cic-ckaktdv iiyadytiJ^am vimMbkik. IMd. p. 245. 

* Ibid. p. 249. ® Ibid, p, 250- 
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ated with it. If the whole were entirely different from the parts, 
the parts would have nothing to do with the whole; if the parts 
were inherent in the whole, then any part would be found anywhere 
in the whole. Therefore the relation between the parts and the 
whole is of a supra-logical nature. From this position the author 
of the Saf-sandarbha jumps to the conclusion that, wherever there 
is an appearance of any whole, such an appearance is due to the 
manifestation of Paramatman, which is the ultimate cause and the 
ultimate reality (tasmad aikya-buddhyalamhana-rUpamyatpratlyate 
tat sarvatra paramdtma-laksanam sarvakdranam asty eva, p. 252). 
All manifestations of separate wholes are, therefore, false appear- 
ances due to similarity; for wherever there is a whole there is the 
manifestation of God. In this way the whole universe may be 
regarded as one, and thus all duality is false^.* 

Just as fire is different from wood, the spark and the smoke 
(though the latter two are often falsely regarded as being identical 
with the fire), so the self, as the separate perceiver called Bhagavan 
or Brahman, is also different from the five elements (the senses, the 
antahkarana and the pradhdna) which together pass by the name 
oijtva^. 

Those who have their minds fixed on the Supreme Soul 
(Paramatman) and look upon the world as its manifestation thereby 
perceive only the element of ultimate reality in it; whereas those 
who are not accustomed to look upon the world as the manifestation 
of the supreme soul perceive it only as the effect of ignorance; thus 
to them the Paramatman, who pervades the world as the abiding 
Reality, does not show Himself to be such. Those who traffic in 
pure gold attach no importance to the various forms in which the 
gold may appear (bangles, necklaces and the like), because their 
chief interest lies in pure gold; whereas there are others whose chief 
interest is not pure gold, but only its vmed unreal forms. This 
world is brought into being by God through His inherent power 
working upon Himself as the material cause ; as the world is brought 

^ tasmat sarvaikya-buddhi-nidanat prthag dehaikya-buddhifi sadriyabhramafi 
syaty pUrvdparavayavdttusandhdne sati paraspamm d^ayaikatva-sthitatvem^vaya^ 
vatvsddhdra^ena caikyasddriydt praty-avaydvam ekatayd praUteh, s 6 *yam deha 
iti bkrama eva bhavatfty arthah^ prati-vrk^am tad idarji vanaifi itivat. 

Saf-sandarbhay p. 253. 

* yatholmukdt vifphulihgdd dkOmdd api svasambhavdt 

apy dtmatvena vimatdd yathdgnih prthag ulmukdt 
bhutendriydntahkarar^t pradhdndj-jlva-sarnjhitdt 
dtmd tathd prthag dra^td bhagavan brahma-sarfijhitah. Ibid, p. 254. 
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into being He enters into it, controls it in every detail, and in the 
last stage (at the time of pralaya) He divests Himself of various 
torms of ma^estation and returns to Himself as pure being, 
endowed with His own inherent power. Thus it is said in ti 
ytsnu-puram that the ignorant, instead of perceiving the world as 
pure toowledge, are deluded by perceiving it as the visible and 
angi e world of objects; but those who are pure in heart and wise 
perceive the whole world as the nature of God, as pure consdouaiess. 


Status of the World. 

Thus in the Vaisnava system the world is not false (like the 
rope-snake), but destructible (like a jug). The world has no reality: 
for, though it is not false, it Im no uninterrupted existence in past, 
present and future; only that can be regarded as real which is 
neither false nor has only an intermpted existence in time. Such 
reality can only be affirmed of Paramatman or His power^. The 
Upanisads say that in the beginning there existed ultimate Reality, 
sat\ this term means the mutual identity of the subtle potential 
power of Brahman and the Brahman. The theory of satkaryoDoda 
may be supposed to hold good with reference to the fact that 
it is the subtle power of God that manifests itself in diverse 
forms Now the question arises, 

whether, if the world has the ultimate sat as its material cause, it must 
be as indestructible as that; if the world is indestructible, then why 
should it not be false (like the conch-shell-silver) and, consequently, 
why should not the vivarta theory be regarded as valid? The reply 
to such a question is that to argue that, because anything is produced 
from the real {sai\ therefore it must also be real {sat) is false, since 
this is not everywhere the case; it cannot be asserted that the 
qualities of the effect should be wholly identical with the qualities 
of the cause; the rays of light emanating from fire have not the 
power of burning^. Siidhara, in his commentary on the Vism~ 
purdna^ asserting that Brahman has an unchmgeable and a 
changeable form, explains the apparent incongruity in the possi- 
bility of the changeable coming out of the unchangeable on the 

^ tato tdvarta-vadindm iva rc^u^sarpa-van na kmtu gkapi-^mt 

nasvaratvam eva tasya. tato mithyatoabhaue apt tri-kaMvyaiMcara^h&^t 
jagato na sattvcm vivarta^parinamasiddhaiDena tad-do^^’^i^abkmoDaty ma 
hi vastum sattvarri vidMyate yathd paramdtmam tacckaktau va Ibid. p. 255. 

^ Ibid. p. 256. 
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basis of the above analogy of fire and the rays emanating from it. 
Again, in other cases an appearance like that of silver manifesting 
itself from the conch-shell is wholly false, as it has only appearance, 
but no utility; so there are many other things which, though they 
are believed to have a particular nature, are in reality quite different 
and have entirely different effects. Thus some wood poison may be 
believed to be dry ginger, and used as such; but it will still retain 
its poisonous effects. Here, in spite of the illusory knowledge of 
one thing as another, the things retain their natural qualities, which 
are not affected by the illusory notion. 

The power a thing has of effecting any change or utility cannot 
be present at all times and places, or with the change of object, and 
so the power of effecting any change or utility, not being an eternal 
and all-abiding quality, cannot be regarded as the defining 
character of reality; so a false appearance like the cdnch-shell- 
silver, which has merely a perceivable form, but no other utility or 
power of effecting changes, cannot be regarded as real. Only that 
is real which is present in all cases of illusory objects or those which 
have any kind of utility ; reality is that which lies as the ground and 
basis of all kinds of experience, illusory or relatively objective. The 
so-called real world about us, though no doubt endowed with the 
power of effecting changes or utility, is yet destructible. The word 
“destructible,’’ however, is used only in the sense that the world 
returns to the original cause — ^the power of God — from which it 
came into being. The mere fact that we deal with the world and 
that it serves some purpose or utility is no proof that it is real; for 
our conduct and our dealings may proceed on the basis of blind 
convention, without assuming any reality in them. The currency 
of a series of conventions based on mutual beliefs cannot prove 
either their reality or their nature as knowledge {vijndna) without 
any underlying substratum. Thus the currency of conventions 
cannot prove their validity. The world thus is neither false nor 
eternal; it is real, and yet does not remain in its apparent form, but 
loses itself in its own unmanifested state within the power of 
Brahman; and in this sense both the scLtk&tya and the patinuMU 
theories are valid^. 

It is wrong to suppose that originally the world did not exist at 
all and that in the end also it will absolutely cease to exist; for, since 
^ ^aUsandarhha^ p. 259. 
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aosolute redity is altogether devoid of any other kind of experience 

Diihi°^t^^ u blissful experience, h is iml 

cZh l S r “ imposition like the 

conch-shell-sdver. It is for this reason that the world-creation is 

to be expired on the analogy ofpanndma (or evolution) and not 
on the analogy of illusory appearances like the conch-sheU-silver 
or the rope-snake. Through His own unthinkable, indeterminable 
and mscrutable power the Brahman remains one with Himself and 
yet produces the world^; thus it is wrong to think of Brahman as 
bemg Ae ground cause. If the world is eternally existent as it is, 
then the causal operation is meaningless; if the world is absolutely 
non-existent, then the notion of causal operation to produce the 
absolutely non-existent is also impossible. Therefore, the world is 
neither wholly existpnt nor wholly non-existent, but only existent 
in an unmanifested form. The jug exists in the lump of clay, in an 
unmanifested form; and causal operation is directed only to 
actualize the potential; the world also exists in the ultimate cause, 
in an unmanifested form, and is actualized in a manifest form by 
His natural power operating in a definite maimer. It is thus wrong 
to suppose that the may a of ih&jiva, from which comes all ignorance, 
is to be regarded as the cause of the majesty of God’s powers; God 
is independent, all-powerful and all-creator, responsible for all that 
exists in the world. It is thus wrong to suppose that thejtva creates 
the world either by his own powers or by his own egnana ; God is 
essentially true, and so He caimot create anything that is fals^. 

The Vaisnava theory thus accepts the doctrine of ultimate 
dissolution in prakrti (prakrti-laya). In the time of emancipation 
the world is not destroyed; for being of the nature of the power of 
God it caimot be destroyed; it is well known that in the case of 
jivan-mukti the body remains. What happens in the st^e of 
emancipation is that all illusory notions about the world vanish, but 
the world, as such, remains, since it is not false; emancipation is thus 
a state of subjective reformation, not an objective disappearance of 
the world. As the objective world is described as identical with 


^ ato acintya-sanhhyd-svarUpM acyutasyama tcma pan^ma-stMkdr&fa drarn^.^ 
j&Undip. draoya-mdtraifam mrl-hhadlndm vikalpd vedd ghata^hmialddaym 
te^dr/t panthdno mdrgdfi prakdrds tair eva asmdbkir upamzyaie na tu kutrdpi 
bhrama^rc^atddibhiti. Ibid. p. 260. 

* satya~svdbhdvikdcintya~saktik paramesvaras tuccha-- 7 ndyikam api na kurydi. 
Ibid. p. 262. 
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God*s powers, so also are the senses and the huddhL When the 
Upanisad says that the manas is created by God, this merely means 
that God is identical with the cosmic manas^ the manas of all beings, 
in His form as Aniruddhd^. The ultimate cause is identical with the 
effect; wherever the effect is new {apurva\ and has a beginning and 
an end, it is illusory; for here the concept of cause and effect are 
mutually interdependent and not separately determinable. Until 
the effect is produced, nothing can be regarded as cause, and, unless 
the cause is determined, the eflFect cannot be determined^; so to 
validate the concept of causality the power as effect must be re- 
garded as already existent in the cause. It is this potential existence 
of effect that proves its actual existence; thus the world exists as the 
natural energy of God, and as such it is eternally real. Even the 
slightest change and manifestation cannot be explained without 
reference to God or independently of Him; if such explanation 
were possible, the world also would be self-luminous pure 
consciousness. 

It has been said that Xhjtjwas are indeed the energy of God, but 
that still they may suffer from the defect of an obscuration of their 
self-luminosity. Tht fivaSy being of the nature of tatastha sakti, are 
inferior to the essential power of God, by which their self- 
luminosity could be obscured®. This obscuration could be removed 
by God’s will only through the spirit of enquiry regarding God’s 
nature on the part of the jtvas. According to the SaUsandarbha the 
world is a real creation; but it refers with some approval to another 
view, that the world is a magical creation which deludes the jwas 
into believing in a real objective existence of the world. This view, 
however, must be distinguished from the monistic view of Sankara 
(which is that the real creator by His real power manifests the 
world-experience to a real perceiver)^ and it also differs from the 
SaUsandarbha in that the latter regards the world as a real creation. 


^ atas tan^-mano'srjata tnanafi prajapatim ity adau manah-sahdena sama^ti- 
mano'dhi^thdtd srJmdn aniruddha eva. Sat-sandarhha, p. 262. 

antah-karana-hahih-^karana-^visaya^rUpena paramdtma 4 ak§ai}am jndnam eva 
bhdti tasmad ananyad eva huddhyadi-vastu ity-arthah. Ibid. p. 263. 

2 ydvat kdryam na jdyate tdvat kdranatvam mrt-iuktydder na siddhyati 
karanatvasiddhau ca kdryam na jdyate eveti paraspara^sapek^atva’-do^dt. Ibid. 
p. 265. 

® Ibid. p. 266. 

^ satyenaiva kartd satyam eva drastdram prati satyaiva tayd saktyd vastunah 
sphurandt lake api tathaiva drsyata iti. Ibid. p. 268. 
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It must, however, be maintained that the main interest of the 
Vaisnavas is not in these hair-splitting dialectical discussions; theirs 
is professedly a system of practical religious emotionalism, and this 
being so it matters very little to a Vaisnava whether the world is real 
or unreal. His chief interest lies in the delight of his devotion to 
God^. It is further held that the ordinary experience of the world 
can well be explained by a reference to world-analogies; but the 
transcendental relation existing between God, the individual, the 
souls and the world can hardly be so explained. The Upanisad 
texts declare the identity of Shitfiva mdparamesvara; but they only 
mean that paratneivara and th&jiva alike are pure consciousness. 

God and His Powers. 

Returning to the Sat-sandarbha, one stumbles over the problem 
how the Brahman, who is pure consciousness and unc hangeab le, can 
be associated with the ordinary gums of prdk^i. The ordinary 
analogy of play cannot apply to God; children find pleasure in play 
or are persuaded to play by their playmates; but God is self- 
realized in Himself and His powers. He caimot be persuaded to act 
by anybody. He is always dissociated from everything, and is not 
swayed by passions of any kind. As He is above the gunas, they and 
their actions cannot be associated with Him. We may also ask how 
the jiva, who is identical with God, can be associated with the 
begiimingless avidyd. He being of the nature of pure consciousness, 
there ought not to be any obscuration of His consciousness, either 
through time or through space or through conditions or through 
any internal or external cause. Moreover, since God exists in the 
form of ih.tjtvas in all bodies, tb&jivas ought not to be under the 
bondage of afflictions or karma. The solution of such difficulties is 
to be found in the supra-rational nature of the mdyd-sakti of God, 
which, being supra-logical, caiuiot be dealt with by the apparatus 
of ordinary logic. The fact that the power of God can be conceived 
as internal {antaranga) and external (bahiranga) explains why what 
happens in the region of God’s external power cannot affect His 
own internal nature; thus, though God in the form oijivas may be 
under the influence of mdyd and the world-experience arising 
therefrom. He remains all the time unaffected in His own internal 

> satyam na satyam nah hr^-padShoamodam cmtard 

jagat satyam asatyarp va ko’yam tasmin dwagrahak. Ibid. p. 269. 
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nature. The supra-logical and supra-rational distinction existing 
between the threefold powers {svarilpa or antaranga^ hahirafiga^ 
and tatmthd) of God and their relation to Him explains dif- 
ficulties which ordinarily may appear insurmountable. It is this 
supra-logical conception that explains how God can be within the 
sway of mdyd and yet be its controller^. Thtfiva in reality is not 
under the sway of afflictions, but still he appears to be so through 
the influence of God’s mdyd; just as in dreams a man may have all 
kinds of untrue and distorted experiences, so also the world- 
experiences are imposed on the self through the influence of God’s 
mdyd. The appearance of impurity in the pure jwa is due to the 
influence of mdyd acting as its upadhi (or condition) — just as the 
motionless moon appears to be moving on the ripples of a flowing 
river. Through the influence of mdyd the individual jfsya identifies 
himself with the prakrti and falsely regards the qualities of the 
prakrti as his own 

God’s Relation to His Devotees. 

The incarnations of God are also to be explained on the same 
analogy. It is not necessary for God to pass through incarnations 
or to exert any kind of effort for the maintenance of the world; for 
He is omnipotent; all the incarnations of God recounted in the 
Purdnas are for the purpose of giving satisfaction to the devotees 
(bhaktas). They are effected by the manifestation of the essential 
powers of God (svarupa-saktydviskarana)^ out of sympathy for 
His devotees. This may naturally be taken to imply that God is 
affected by the sorrows and sufferings of His devotees and that He 
is pleased by their happiness. The essential function of the essential 
power of God is called hladint, and the essence of this hladint is 
bhaktiy which is of the nature of pure bliss. Bhakti exists in both 
God and the devotee, in a dual relation^. God is self-realized, for 

^ SaUsandarhha, p. zyo, 

® yathd jale pratibimbitasya eva candramaso jalopadhikrtah kampadi^gmio 
dkarmo drsyate na tvdkdsa-sthitasya tadvad andtmanah prakrti-rUpopadher 
dharmah dtmanah suddhasydsann api aham eva so'yam ity dvesdn mdyayd upadhi-^ 
tdddtmydpanndhamkdrdbkdsasya pratibimbasthdrdyasya tasya dra^tur adhyd- 
tmikdvasthasya eva yady api sydt tatkdpi iuddhah asau tad^abheddbhimdnena 
tarn pasyati. Ibid. p. 272. 

* parama-sdra-bhutdyd api svarupa-sakteh sdra-bhUta hladinl ndma yd 
vrttis tasya eva sdra-bhUto vrtti-vise^o bhaktib sd ca raty^apara’-parydyd. bhaktir 
hhagavati hhakte^u ca mksipta’-rd.jobhaya-kotih sarvadd ti^thati. Ibid. p. 274. 
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the exists in the bhakta, and being a power of God it is in 
essence neither different from nor identical with Him. Bhakti is 
only a special manifestation of His power in the devotee, involving 
a duality and rousing in God a special manifestation of de%ht 
which may be interpreted as pleasure arising from the bhakti of the 
devotee. When God says that He is dependent on the bhakta, the 
idea is explicable only on the supposition that bhakti is the es^nce 
of the essential power of God; the devotee through his bhakU holds 
the essential nature of God within him. Now the question arises 
whether God really feels sorrow when the devotees feel it, and 
whether He is moved to sympathy by such an experience of sorrow. 
Some say that God, being all-blissful by nature, cannot have any 
experience of sorrow; but others say that He has a knowledgerof 
suffering, not as existing in Himself, but as existing in the devotee. 
The writer of Sat-sandarbha, however, objects tlut this does not 
solve the difficulty; if God has experience of sorrow, it does not 
matter whether He feels the pain as belonging to Himself or to 
others. It must therefore be admitted that, though God may some- 
how have a knowledge of suffering, yet He cannot have experience 
of it; and so, in spite of God’s omnipotence, yet, smce He has no 
experience of the suffering of men. He cannot be accused of craelty 
in not releasing everyone from his suffering. The happiness of 
devotees consists in the experience of their devotion, and their 
sorrow is over obstruction in the way of their realization of God. 
God’s supposed pity for His devotee originates from an raperience 
of his devotion, expressing itself in forms of extreme humility 
{dainyatmaka-bhdkti), and not from experience of an ordinary 
sorrow. When God tries to satisfy the desires of His devotee. He 
is not actuated by an experience of suffering, but by an experience 
of the devotion existing in the devotee. If God ^d experience of 
the sorrows of others and if in spite of His omnipotence He had not 
released them from them. He would have to be regarded as cruel; 
so also, if He had helped only some to get out of suffering and had 
left others to suffer. He would have to be regarded as being only a 
partial God. But God has no experience of the sorrows of others; 
He only experiences devotion in others. The efficacy of prayer does 
not prove that God is partial; for there is,no one dear to Him or 
enemy to Him; but, when through devotion the devotee prays for 
anything to Him, He being present in his heart in one through the 
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devotion, grants him the object of his desire; so it is not necessary 
or God to pass through stages of incarnation for the protection or 
mamtenance of the world; but still He does so in order to satisfy 
prayers to God, All the incarnations of God are for the fulfilment 
of the devotee’s desires. The inscrutability of God’s behaviour in 
the fulfilment of His devotee’s desires is to be found in the in- 
scrutability of the supra-rational nature of the essential power of 
God. Though all the works of God are absolutely independent and 
self-determined, yet they are somehow in accord with the good and 
bad deeds of man. Even when God is pleased to punish the mis- 
deeds of those who are inimical to his devotees, such punishment 
is not effected by the rousing of anger in Him, but is the natural 
result of His own blissful nature operating as a function of His 
hladinl^. But the writer of the Sat-sandarhha is unable to explain 
the fact why the impartial and passionless God should destroy the 
demons for the sake of His devotees, and he plainly admits that the 
indescribable nature of God’s greatness is seen when, in spite of 
His absolute impartiality to all. He appears to be partial to some. 

hough He in Himself is beyond the influence of mayd, yet in 
showing mercy to His devotees He seems to express Himself in 
terms of mayd and to be under its sway. The transition from the 
transcendent sattva quality of God to His adoption of the ordinary 
qualities ofprahrti is supra-rational and cannot be explained. But 
the writer of the Sat-sandarhha always tries to emphasize the facts 
that God IS on the one hand actuated by His purpose of serving the 
interest of His devotees and that on the other hand all His move- 
ments are absolutely self-determined— though in the ordinary 
sense self-determination would be incompatible with being 
actuated by the mterest of others. He further adds that, though it 
may ordinarily appear that God is moved to action in certain critical 
appemngs in the course of world-events or in the life of His 
devotee, yet, since these events of the world are also due to the 
manifestation of His own power as mdyd, the parallelism that may 
be noticed between world-events and His own efforts cannot be 
said to invalidate the view that the latter are self-determined. Thus 
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His own efforts are naturally roused by Himself through the im- 
pulsion of bhakti, in which there is a dual manifestation of the 
essential power of God, as existing in Himself and in the heart of 
the devotee. It has already been said that hhakti is the essence of 
the essential power of God which has for its constituents the devotee 
and God. The prompting or rousing of God’s powers through 
world-events is thus only a mere appearance {pravrtya bhasa), 
happening in consonance with the self-determining activity of God. 
It is further said that God’s activity in creating the world is also 
motivated by His interest in giving satisfaction to His devotees. 
Time is the defining character of His movement, and, when God 
determines Himself to move forward for creation through time- 
movement, He wishes to create His own devotees, merged in the 
prakrti, out of His mercy for them. But in order to create tbwn He 
must disturb the equilibrium of the prakrti, and for this purpose 
His spontaneous movement as thought separates the power (as 
jiva-mayd) from His essential power {svarupa-sakti)\ thus &e 
equilibrium of the former is disturbed, and rajas comes into 
prominence. The disturbance may be supposed to be created in an 
apparent manner {tacchesatatmakaprMdvemivoddiptd) or by the 
dynamic of kdla^. When God wishes to enjoy Himself in His 
manifold creation, He produces sattva, and, when He wishes to 
lie in sleep with His entire creation, He creates tamos. Thus 
all the creative actions of God are undertaken for the sake of His 
devotees. The lying in sleep of God is a state of ultimate dissolu- 
tion. Again, though God exists in all as the internal controller, 
yet He is not perceived to be so; it is only in the mind of 
the devotee that He really appears in His true nature as the inner 
controller. 

The author of the Sat-sandarbha is in favour of the doctrine of 
three vyUhas as against the theory of four vyiihas of the Panca- 
ratras. He therefore refers to the Mahdbhdrata for different tradi- 
tions of one, two, three and four •vyiihas, and says that this dis- 
crepancy is to be explained by the inclusion of one or more vyuhas 
within the others. The Bhdgavata-purdna is so called from the fact 
that it accepts Bhagavan as the principal •vyvM^. The enquiry 
(jijndsd) concerning this Brahman has been explained by Ramanuja 
as dhydna, but according to the Sat-sandarbha this dhydna is nothing 

1 Ibid. p. 283. * 
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but the worship of God in a definite form; for it is not easy to 
indulge m any dhyana (or worship of God) without associating it 
with a form on which one may fix his mind. Brahman is described 
M unchangmg ultimate truth, and, as sorrow only is changeable 
He 18 also to be regarded as whoUy bUssfiil. Brahman is also re- 
garded as ratyoOT, because He is the self-determiner, and His 
existeiKe does not depend on the existence or the will of anything 
else. He, by his power as self-luminosity, dominates His other 
power as nmya, and is in Himself untouched by it. This shows that 
thoughmayais one of His powers, yet in His own nature Heis beyond 
nmya. The real creation coming out of mayd consists of the three 
dements of fire, water and earth partaking of each other’s parts 
1 he Sankantes say that the world is not a real creation, but an 
fi usory imposition like the silver in the conch-shell; but such an 
illusion cm only be due to similarity, and, if through it the conch- 
shell can be conceived as sUver, it is also possible that the silver may 
also be imsconceived as conch-shell. It is by no means true that the 
ground {adhtsthana) of iUusion should be one and the iUusion 
mamfold; for it is possible to have the illusion of one object in the 
conglomeration of many; the collocation of many trees and hills 
and fog may produce the combined effect of a piece of cloud The 
world of objects is always perceived, while the Brahman is per- 
ceived as pure self-luminosity; and, if it is possible to regard 
Brahman also as illusory, that will practically mean that Brahman 
cannot my longer be regarded as the ground of the world. The 
world therefore is to be regarded as real. The monistic view, that 
the Brahmm is absolutely devoid of my quality, is false; for the 
very name Brahmm signifies that He is supremely great. The 
world also ^ not only come out of Him, but stays in Him md will 
ultimately be dissolved m Him. Moreover, the effect should have 
some resemblance to the cause, and the visible md tmgible world 
of which God IS the cause, naturally signifies that the cause itself 

n of quality!. Even on the supposition 

^t Br^m IS to be defined as that from which the world- 
lUusion has come into being, the point remains, that this in itself is 
a distinguisbng quality; and, even if Brahman be regarded as self- 
lummous, the self-luminosity itself is a quality which distinguishes 
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Brahman from other objects. If self-luminosity is a distinguishing 
quality, and if Brahman is supposed to possess it, He cannot be 
regarded as qualityless^. 

Nature of bhakti. 

The author of the Sat-sandarbha discusses in the Krsrn- 
sandarbha the then favourite theme of the Va^’-^vas that Lord 
Krsna is the manifestation of the entire Godhood. The details of 
such a discussion cannot pertinently be described in a work like the 
present one, and must therefore be omitted. 

In the Bhakti-sandarbha the author of the Sat-sandarbha deals 
with the nature oi bhaktL He says that, though ihejwas are parts 
of God s power, yet through beginningless absence of true know- 
ledge of the ultimate reality their mind is turned away from it, and 
through this weakness their self-knowledge is obscured by mdyd; 
they are habituated to looking upon th&pradhdna (the product of 
saliva^ rajas and tamos) as being identical with themselves, and 
thereby suffer the sorrows associated with the cycles of birth and 
re-birth. Those jivas, however, who by their religious practices 
have inherited from their last birth an inclination towards God, or 
those who through a special mercy of God have their spiritual ^es 
opened, naturally feel inclined towards God and have a realization 
of His nature whenever they listen to religious instruction. It is 
through the worship of God that there arise the knowledge of God 
and the realization of God, by which all sorrows are destroyed. In 
the Upanisads it is said that one should listen to the Upanisadic 
texts propounding the unity of Brahma and meditate upon them. 
Such a course brings one nearer God, because through it the 
realization of Brahma is said to be possible. The processes of 
astdnga-yoga may also be regarded as leading one near to God^s 
realization. Even the performance of karma helps one to attain the 
proximity of God; by performing one’s duties one obeys the com- 
mands of God, and in the case of obligatory duties the performer 
derives nc benefit, as the fruits of those actions are naturally 
dedicated to God. Knowledge associated with bhakti is also 

^ jagaj-janmddi^bhramo yatas tad hrahmeti svotprek$d~pak$e ca mi' mr- 
viie^a-vastu-siddhih hhrama-mfilam c^ndnam lyMna-sdkd hrahmeti i^x^amdU 
sdk^itvam hi prakdiaikarasatayducyate, prakdiatoarn tujadddvymiartakamsvasya 
parasya ca vyavahdra^yogyatdpddana-svabhdvena bhavati, taihd sati sams^ 
e^aivam tad^abhdve prakdsataiva na sydt tucchataiva sydt. Ibid. p. 291. 
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negatively helpful by detaching one's mind from objects other than 
God, yet hhaktt alone, exhibited in chanting God’s name and in 
being intoxicated with emotion for God, is considered to be of 
supreme importance. The two forms of bhakti have but one 
objective, namely, to afford pleasure to God; they are therefore 
regarded as ahetiM. The true devotee finds a natural pleasure in 
c anting the name of God and absorbing himself in meditation 
upon God s merciful actions for the sake of humanity. Though the 
paths of duty and of knowledge are prescribed for certain classes of 
persons, yet the path of bhakti is regarded as superior; those who 
^e in It need not follow the path of knowledge and the path of 
disinclination from worldly things^. All the various duties pre- 
scnbed in the sastras are fruitful only if they are performed through 
the inspiration of bhakti, and, even if they are not performed, one 
may attain Ws highest only through the process of bhakti. 

Bhakti ^ also described as being itself the emancipation 
{mukti) . True philosophic knowledge (tattva-jndna) is the 
second^ effect of bhakti. True tattva-jnana consists in the 
realization of God in His three-fold form, as Brahman, Para- 
matinan and Bhagavan in relation to His threefold powers, with 
which He IS both identical and different. This realityof God can only 
be properly realized and apperceived through bhakti^. Knowledge 
IS more remote than realization. Bhakti brings not only knowledge, 
but also realization (jnana-mdtrasya kd vdrttd sdksdd api kurvanti)- 
It IS therefore held that bhakti is much higher than philosophic 
toowledge, which is regarded as the secondary effect of it. The true 
devotee can realize the nature of God either in association with His 
Powers or as divested of them, in His threefold form or in any 
one of His forms, according as it pleases him. The effect of one’s 
good deeds IS not the attainment of Heaven, but success in the 
satisfa^on of God through the production of bhakti. The nididhyd- 
sana oi the Upanisads means the worship of God {updsand) by 
reciting the name and glory of God; when one does so with full 
^achment to God, all the bonds of his karma are torn asunder, 
he real difficulty however lies in the generation in one’s mind of 


« nSsti. Sat-sandarbka, p. 481 

* Ibid. p. 454. 
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is destroyed. The following of the path of bhakti h differs fr„ 
the following of the path of duties in this, that, unHke the ^ 
former yields happiness both at the time of following and 
the ultimate fulfilment is attained^ Thus one should give u^S 
efforts towards the path of obligatory or other kinds of Zties 
(karma), or towards the path of knowledge or of disinclinatiln 
(vairagya) . These are fruitless without bhakti-, for, unless the works 
are dedicated to God, they are bound to afflict one with the bondage 
of karma and mere knowledge without bhakti is only extenfal and 
can produce neither realization nor bliss; thus neither the obli- 
gatory (mtya) nor the occasional (naimittika) duties should be 
performed, but the path of bhakti should alone be followed If the 
ultimate success of bhakti h achieved, there is nothing to 'be said 
about It; but, even if the path of bhakti cannot be successfully 
followed in the present life, there is no punishment in store for the 
devotee ; for the follower of the path of bhakti has no right to follow 
the path of knowledge or of duties (bkakti-rasikasya karma- 
nadhikarat)^. God manifests Himself directly in the conscious 
processes of all men, and He is the world-soul*; and He alone is 

f karmanu^thSnavan na sadham-kSle sadhya-kak vd hhahtyanusthBmm 

^ufykha-ruparri pratyuta sukha>-rupam eva, p. 457. 
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to be worshipped. Since bhakti is in itself identical with emancipa- 
tion, our ultimate object of attainment is bhakti {bhaktir eva^ 
bhidheyam vastu), A man who is on the path of bhakti has no need 
to undergo troublous efforts for self-concentration; for the very 
devotion would by itself produce self-concentration in a natural 
and easy manner through the force of the devotional emotion. The 
place of bhakti is so high that even those who have attained saintli- 
ness or the stage oijlvan-mukti and whose sins have been burnt away 
may have their fall, and their sins may re-grow through the will of 
God, if they are disrespectful to God^. Even when through bhakti 
the bondage of karma has been destroyed, there is scope for a still 
higher extension of bhakti, through which one attains a still purer 
form of his nature. Thus bhakti is a state of eternal realizations 
which may subsist even when the impurities of bondage are 
entirely removed. God is the supreme dispenser of all things; 
through His will even the lowest of men may be transformed into 
a god, and the gods also may be transformed into the lowest of 
men. The existence of bhakti is regarded as the universal dispeller 
of all evils; thus bhakti not only removes all kinds of defects, but 
even the impending evils of karmas which are on the point of 
fructification {prdrabdha-karma) are destroyed through its power^. 
A true devotee therefore wants neither ordinary emancipation nor 
anything else, but is anxious only to pursue the path of bhakti. 

To a devotee there is nothing so desired as God. This devotion 
to God may be absolutely qualityless {nirguna). The true knowledge 
of God must be the knowledge of the qualityless {nirguna), and 
therefore true devotion to Him must also be qualityless {nirguna)', 
for, in whatever way bhakti may manifest itself, its sole object is the 
qualityless God. The meaning of the word ‘‘qualityless” (or 
nirgum) is that in itself it is beyond ihtgunas. It has been explained 
before that bhakti is nothing but a manifestation of God’s essential 
power and as such it has God only as its constituent, and it must 
therefore be regarded as beyond the gunas; but in its expression 
bhakti tsmy appear both as within or without the gunas. Knowledge 
of Brahman may also be regarded as occurring in a twofold form; 

^ jlvan-muktd api punar handhanarp, ydnti karmabhih 

yady acintya^mdhd^iaktau bhagavaty aparddhinaii. 

^ap-sandarbha, p. 505. 


Ibid. p. 516. 
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as identity between the self and God, as in the case of the so-adled 
Brahma-vadins; and with a certain kind of duality, as in the case 
of devotees. For this reason, though bhakti consists of knowledge 
and action, it is to be regarded as nirgum^ because it refers to God 
alone, who is beyond all gu^, Bhakti is thus obviously a tran« 
scendental process. It is no doubt true that sometimes it is de- 
scribed as being associated with gunas (saguna); but in all such 
cases such a characterization of bhakti can only be on account of its 
association with intellectual, volitional or emotional qualiti^ of tiie 
mind^. Bhakti really means “ to live with God ** ; since God Himself 
is beyond the gunas^ residence with or in God must necc^arily 
mean a state beyond the gu^. There are others, however, who 
distinguish bhakti as worshipful action and as God-realizing know- 
ledge, and according to them it is only the latter that is regarded m 
being beyond the gunas (nirguna). But, though the actual wor- 
shipping action is manifested in and through the gu^y the spiritual 
action determining it must be regarded as outside the material 
influences^. 

A question may here naturally arise, that if God is always^'of the 
nature of pure bliss, how is it possible for the devotee to please Him 
by his bhakti} This has already been explained, and it may further 
be added that bhakti is a mode of the self-realization of God's own 
blissful nature; its mode of operation is such that here the hladim 
power of God works itself by taking in the devotee as its con- 
stituent and its nature is such that it is blissful not only to God, 
but also to the devotee®. The appearance of bhakti in a devotee is 
due to God's will manifesting His self-realizing power in him, and 
such a manifestation of His will is to be interpreted as His mercy. 
So God is the real cause of the appearance of bhakti in any indi- 
vidual. It is to be remembered that not only the rise of bhakti but 
even the functioning of the sense-powers is due to the influence of 
God; thus GodVealizes Himself through men in all their conduct, 
though in bhakti alone His highest and most blissful nature ex- 
presses itself for the highest satisfaction of the devotee, and this 
must therefore be regarded as an act of His special grace. It is said 
in the scriptures that even a short recitation of God's name is 

1 yat tu hi^kapiia-dm}ma hkakter api nugn^-sagta^mth^ katMtds iai 
punah pum§anta^kara^-guim eva tasySm upacwryrniU iti sthitam, IMd. p. 520. 

2 'iM, p. 522. ® P- 5 * 3 - 
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sufficient to satisfy God, and those who consider these texts as 
exaggeration {arthavada) are punished by God. But the true 
devotee does not cease from reciting the name of God because a 
single recital has been sufficient to please Him; for the very recital 
of God’s name fills him with thrills of great joy. But still there are 
cases in which a single recital is not sufficient to produce the 
realization of God; in such cases it is to be presumed that the 
devotee is a great sinner. To those who are great sinners God is not 
easily inclined to extend His mercy; such persons should con- 
tinually recite the name of God until their sins are thereby washed 
away and the desired end is attained. The recital of God’s name is 
by itself sufficient to destroy even the worst of sins; but insincerity 
of mind {kautilya)^ irreligiosity {asraddhd\ and attachment to those 
things which impede our attachment to God are the worst vices; 
for through their presence the revelation of the process of bhakti 
in the mind is obstructed, and such persons cannot attach them- 
selves to God^. Thus much learning and consequent crookedness 
of heart may prove to be a much stronger impediment to the rise 
of bhakti than even the commission of the deadliest of sins or 
submersion in deep ignorance; for God is merciful to the latter but 
not to the former; such attitudes of mind can only be due to the 
existence of very grave long-standing sins, A single recital is 
sufficient for success only when there are no previous sins and 
when no serious offences are committed after the recital of the 
name^; but, if at the time of death one recites the name of God, 
then a single recital is sufficient to dispel all sins and bring about 
intimate association with God^. 

Without religious faith (sraddha) it is not possible for a man 
to follow the path either of knowledge or of duties; but still 
religious faith is an indispensable condition for those who wish to 
follow the path of bhaktu Once the religious bhakti is roused one 
should give up the path of knowledge and of duties. Bhakti does 
not require for its fulfilment the following of any ritual process. 
Just as fire naturally by itself burns the straw, so the recital of 
God’s name and His glories would by itself, without the delay of 
any intermediary process, destroy all sins. Religious faith is not in 
itself a part of bhakti, but it is a pre-condition which makes the 

^ SaUsandarbha, pp. 532-4. 2 Ibid, p. 536. 

® Ibid. p. 536. 
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rise of bhaktP- possible. In following the path of bkakii one shonld 
not try to follow also^ the path of knowledge or of duties; such a 
course will be a strong impediment to the acceleration of bkakii 
If bhakti produces proximity to God, then, since God three 
powers Brahman, Paramatman, and Bhagavan — ^it is possible to 
have three kinds of proximity; of these the third is better than the 
second, and the second is better than the first. The realization of 
God as endowed with forms is superior to His realization without 
any forms. The true devotee prefers his position as the servant of 
God to any other so-called higher position of power and glory*; 
he therefore wishes for pure bhakti unassociated with any other 
so-called beneficial results. It is these devotees, who want God and 
God alone, that are called the ekdntinSy who are superior to all other 
types of devotees; this kind of bhakti is called dMncana-bhaktl 
It may be argued, that since ail individuals are parts of God, and 
since they are naturally attached to Him as parts to wholes, the 
dkincana-bhakti should be natural to them ail; but to this the reply 
is that man is not a part of God so far as He is in His own essenti^ 
nature, but he is a part of Him so far as He is endowed with His 
diverse powers, including His neutral powers {tatastha-iakti), Man 
is a part of God in the sense that both externally and internally he 
is in direct connection with God; but still he has his own instincts, 
tendencies, habits and the like, and it is these that separate him 
from God. For this reason, though man shares in the life of God 
and has the same life as He, yet, being hidden in his own sheath of 
ideas and tendencies, he cannot indulge m his natural truth-right 
of devotion to God except through the grace of God*. W'hen a man 
is not under the sway of great obstructive sins such as crookedness 
and the Hke, association with other devotees gives an occasion to 
God for extending His grace in rousing devotion in his mind. It 
cannot be said that all beings must necessarily attain salvation ; the 
number of souls is infinite, and only those will attain salvation who 
may happen to awaken His grace. Man from beginningless time is 

^ hhakti is said to iiave nine characteristics, as follows: 

sriwamm Mtianaiji vipioh smarcmoM pada^$ev€maM 
arccana^ vaTtdanarri ddsyam scmkhyam atma-mnedoMom, 

lUd. p. 541. 

But it is not necessary that hhakti should be pursued in al th«e ninefold forms. 
^ ko mudho ddsatdm prdpya prdbhcwasp. pmhm kckati. Ibid, p. 551. 

3 Ibid. p. 553. 
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ignorant of God and is disinclined from Him; and this natural 
impediment can only be removed by association with true devotees 
{sat’-safigd)', God descends into men through the grace of good 
devotees who have at some time or other suffered like other 
ordinary people and are therefore naturally sympathetic to them^. 
God Himself cannot have sympathy with men, for sympathy pre- 
supposes suffering; God is of the nature of pure bliss and could not 
have experienced the suffering of ordinary beings. 

The best devotee is he who perceives God in all beings, and 
also perceives all beings as parts of himself and of God as He 
reveals Himself in him^. The second type of devotee is he who has 
love for God, friendship for His devotees, mercy for the ignorant 
and indifference with reference to his enemies^. The lower type 
of devotee is he who worships the image of God with faith and 
devotion, but has no special feeling for the devotees of God or other 
persons^. There are other descriptions also of the nature of the best 
devotee: thus it is said in the Gita that he whose heart is pure and 
unafflicted by the tendencies of desire and deeds, and whose mind 
is always attached to God, is to be regarded as the best devotee®; 
it is further said that the best devotee is he who makes no distinc- 
tion between himself and others, or between his own things and 
those of others, and is the friend of all persons and at absolute peace 
with himself®; and, further, that the best devotee is he whose heart 
is held directly by God and holds within it in bonds of love the 
lotus-feet of God^. 

From another point of view bhakti is defined as service (sevd) 
or as that by which everything can be attained; the former is called 
svarupU’-laksana and the latter tatastha-laksana, Bhakti is again 
regarded as being of a threefold nature: as merely external {dropa- 

^ Sat-sandarhhay p. 557. 

* sarva~bhute§u yah pasyed hhagavad^hhavam dtmanah. 

hhutdni bhagavaty dtmany esa bhagavatottamaht. Ibid. p. 561. 

® Isvare tad-adkfnesu bdlisesu dvisatsv api 

prema-maitrf-krpopeksd yah karoti sa madhyamah. Ibid. p. 562. 

* arccdydm eva haraye pujdm yah iraddhayeate 

na tad-bhaktesu cdnyem sa bhaktah prdkrtah smrtah. 

Ibid. p. 564. 

^ na kdma-karma-bljdndm yasya cetasi sambhavah 

vdsudevaika^nilayah sa vai bhdgavatottamah. Ibid. p. 564. 

® na yasya svah para iti vitte^v dtmani vd bhidd 

sarva^bhuta-suhrc chdntah sa vai bhdgavatottamafi. Ibid. p. 565. 

’ Ibid. p. 565. 
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dddha), as due to association with other devotee 
and as due to a sincere spirit of natural affection for God {mmUpa- 
siddha). In the first two cases the bhakti is called fictitious 
{kitava)y and m the last it is called real (akitcmay. The most direct 
action to be performed in the path of hhakti is to listen to and recite 
the names and glories of God, but indirectly associated with it 
there is also the dedication of all actions to God. In doing one 
includes even his bad deeds; a devote not only dedicate the fruits 
of his religious duties, ordinary duties of life, but also those which 
are done through the prompting of passions. He confesses to God 
all the imperfections of his nature and all the bad deeds that he has 
performed, and prays to Him for His grace by which all his sins are 
washed away . The devotee prays to God that he may be intoxicated 
by love for Him in the same manner that a young woman is smitten 
with love for a young man or vice versa^. When a man performs an 
action through motives of self-interest, he may suffer through 
failures or through deficient results; but, when one dedicates his 
actions to God, he no longer suffers any pains through such failures. 
All actions and their fruits really belong to God; it is only through 
ignorance or false notions that we appropriate them to ourselves 
and are bound by their ties. But, if those very actions are performed 
in the true perspective, we cannot in any way be bound down by 
their effects; thus those actions which are responsible for our 
births and rebirths can destroy that cycle and free us from their 
bondage, when it is realized they belong not to us, but to God®. 
If it is argued that the performance of mandatory actions produces 
a new and unknown potency {apurvd) in the performer, then also 
it may be argued that the real performer in the man is his inner 
controller {antar-yamiri)^ which impels him to do the action, and 
so the action belongs to this inner controller — God; and it is 
wrong to suppose that the performer of the action is the real agent^. 
Thus all the Vedic duties can be performed only by God as the 
supreme agent, and so the fruits of all actions can belong only to Him. 

The dedication of our actions to God may again be of a twofold 
nature: one may perform an action with the expr^ object of 

^ Sat-sandarbha, pp. 581-2. 

* yuman&m yaiha yum yCmmca ytmatau ya&M 

mano*bhirafJUtU lUidvan mono me roMatam tmyt* 

Vipm-pmOnam.^ &id. p. 58 
* Ibid. p. 585. 


® Ibid. p. 584. 
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pleasing God thereby, or he may perform the action without any 
desire to reap their fruits, and may dedicate them to God — one is 
karma-sannydsa and the other phala-sannydsa* Actions may be 
motivated either through desires or for the sake of God, i.e., 
leaving the effects to God or for pleasing God, and this last is said 
to be due to pure bhaktL These three types of actions are classified 
as kdmand-nimitta^ naiskarmya-nimitta and bhakti^nimitta, True 
devotees perform all their actions for the sake of pleasing God and 
for nothing else^. Bhakti again may be regarded as associated with 
karmay and as such it may be regarded as sakdmay kaivalya-didma 
and hhakti-mdtra-kdma. When one becomes devoted to God for the 
fulfilment of ordinary desires, this is regarded as sakdma-bhakti. 
Kaivalya-kdma-bhakti may be regarded as associated with karma 
or with karma and knowledge {jndna) ; this is to be found in the case 
of one who concentrates upon God and enters into the path of 
yogay practises detachment, and tries to conceive of his unity with 
God, and through such processes frees hiniself from the bondage 
of prakrti; through knowledge and action he tries to unify the 
jwdtman with the paramdtman. The third type may be associated 
either with karma or with karma znd jndna. Of these the first class 
expresses their devotion by reciting God’s name and glories, by 
continually worshipping Him, and by dedicating all their actions 
to God. The second class of devotees add to their duties of worship 
to God the continual pursuit of an enlightened view of all things; 
they think of all people as manifestations of God; they are patient 
under all exciting circumstances and detach themselves from all 
passions; they are respectful to the great and merciful to the humble 
and the poor, and friendly to their equals; they practise the virtues 
included within yama and niyamay destroy all their egotism, and 
continue to think of the glory of God and to recite His name. He 
who, however, has the highest type of bhakti — the akincana-bhakti 
— in him it is such that simply on hearing the name of God his mind 
flows to Him just as the waters of the Ganges flow into the ocean. 
Such a one does not accept anything that may be given to him; his 
only pleasure exists in being continuously immersed in God. 

From another point of view bhakti can be divided into two 
classes, vaidhi and rdgdnuga. The vaidhi-bhakti is of two kinds, 
leading him to devote himself to God, and to worship without any 

^ Sat^sandarbhay p. 586. 
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ulterior It is vaidhl because here the prompting to the 

course of hhakti comes from scriptural sources (otherwise caied 
vtdht, or scriptural injunctions). The vmdhi-bhakti is of various 
kinds, such as seeking of protection {iarampatti), association with 
good teachers and devotees, to listen to God’s name and to recite 
His name and glories^. Of these iaranagati is the most imponant; 
it means seeking protection of God upon being driven to despair 
by all the dangers and sufferings of life. Thus in iara^ati there 
must be a driving cause which impels one to seek the protection of 
God as the sole preserver. Those who turn to God merely out of 
deep attachment for Him are also impelled by their abhorrence of 
their previous state, when their minds were turned away from God. 
It also implies a belief either that there is no other protector, or 
a renunciation of any other person or being to whom one had clung 
for support. One should leave all hope in the Vedic or smtU injunc- 
tions, and turn to God as the only support. Sarandpatti may be 
defined as consisting of the following elements : (i) to work and think 
always in a manner agreeable to God, (ii) to desist from anything 
that may in any way displease God, (iii) strong faith that He will 
protect, (iv) clinging to Him for protection, (v) to throw oneself 
entirely into God’s hands and to consider oneself entirely de- 
pendent on Him, and (vi) to consider oneself a very humble being 
waiting for the grace of God to descend on him^. Of ail th^ the 
main importance is to be attached to the adoption of God alone as 
sole protector, with whom the other elements are only intimately 
associated. But next to the solicitation of the protection of God is 
the solicitation of help from one’s religious teacher (guru) and 
devotion to his service, as well as to the service of great men, by 
whose association one may attain much that would be otherwise 
unattainable®. One of the chief forms in which the vaidht^hJmkti 
manifests itself is in regarding oneself as the servant of God, or in 
considering God as our best friend. The sentiments of service and 
friendship should be so deep and intense as to lead one to renounce 

^ atha vaidhl-hhedah sarandpaUi~hi-gum-ddi'-mt’Smd--kma^’t^tana’’^iy-alt, 
Sat-sandarbha, p. 593. 

2 saratmpatter laksamm vm?^a-tmitrey 

dnukulyasya sarnkalpah pTdtikidya<)WC^janam 
rakp^atlti visvdso goptrtve vcffcauapit t&thd 
dtma-nik§epa-kdrpai^e sadvidha sara^gatih. Ibid. p. 593- 

^ Ibid. pp. 595-604. 
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one’s personality entirely to God; this complete renunciation of 
oneself to God is technically called dtma-nwedana. The rdgdrmga^ 
or purely emotional type of bhakti, must be distinguished from 
vaidht'-bhakti\ since the rdganuga-hhakti follows only the bent of 
one’s own emotions, it is difficult to define its various stages. In 
this form of bhakti the devotee may look upon God as if He were 
a human being, and may turn to Him with all the ardour and 
intensity of human emotions and passions; thus one of the chief 
forms in which this type of bhakti manifests itself is to be found in 
those cases where God is the object of a type of deep love which in 
human relation would be called sex-love. Sex-lOve is one of the 
most intense passions of which our human nature is capable, and, 
accordingly, God may be loved with the passionate intensity of sex- 
love. In following this course of love the devotee may for the time 
being forget the divinity of God, may look upon Him as a fellow- 
being, and may invest Him with all the possibilities of human 
relations and turn to Him as if He were his intimate friend or a 
most beloved husband. He may in such circumstances dispense 
entirely with the ritualistic formalities of worship, meditation, 
recital of His names or glories, and simply follow his own emotional 
bent and treat God just as may befit the tendency of his emotion 
at the time. There may however be stages where the rdgdnuga is 
mixed up with vaidht, where the devotee follows some of the 
courses of the vaidhi-bhakti and is yet passionately attached to God. 
But those who are simply dragged forward by passion for God are 
clearly above the range of the duties of vaidht-bhakti; not only 
through such passionate attachment to God, but even when one’s 
mind is filled with a strong emotion of anger and hatred towards 
God, so as to make one completely forget oneself and to render 
oneself entirely pervaded by God’s presence — even as an object of 
hatred — one may, by such an absorption of one’s nature in God, 
attain one’s highest. The process by which one attains one’s highest 
through rdgdnuga-bhakti is the absorption of the nature of the 
devotee by God through an all-pervading intense emotion. For 
this reason, whenever the mind of a man is completely under 
the sway of a strong emotion of any description with reference 
to God, he is absorbed, as it were, in God’s being and thus 
attains his highest through a complete disruption of his limited 
personality. 
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In the sixth section, the Pnti-sandarbha, the author of the 
Sat-sandarhha deals with the nature of bliss as the 
reality and object of the best of our human efforts. The 
object or end of man is the attainment of happiness and the destruc- 
tion of sorrow; only when God is pleased can one secure the ulti- 
mate extinction of sorrow and the attainment of eternal happmess. 
God, the ultimate reality, is the ultimate and infinite bliss, though 
He may show Himself in diverse forms. The individual or thejioa, 
not having any true knowledge of God and being obscured by 
tn&yd, fails to know His true nature, becomes associated with many 
subjective conditions, and undergoes the sorrow of begiiuiingless 
cycles of births and rebirths. The realization of the highest bliss 
consists in the realization of the ultimate reality; this ran happen 
only through the cessation of one’s ignorance and the consequait 
ultimate cessation of one’s sorrows. Of these the former, though 
expressed in a negative form, is in reality positive, being of the 
nature of the self-luminosity of the ultimate reality and the self- 
manifestation of the same. The latter, being of Ae nature of a 
negation through destmction, is eternal and unchangeable— such 
that, when sorrows are once ultimately uprooted, there cannot be 
any further accretion of sorrow. The realization of God is thus the 
only way of attaining the highest happiness or bliss Emancipation 
{mukti) is the realization of God, accompanied as a consequence by 
that cessation of the bondage of egoism which is the same thing as 
existence in one’s true nature. This existence in one’s own nature 
is the same thing as the realization of one’s own nature as the 
supreme soul (Paramatman). But in this connection it must be 
noted that the jtm is not identical with the supreme soul; for it is 
only a part of it; its nature as bliss is thus to be affirmed only be- 
cause of the fact that its essence is derived from the essence of the 
supreme soul. The realization of God, the absolute whole, is only 
through the realization of His part as the supreme soul {amiena 
amn-prapti). This can be attained in two ways, first, as the attain- 
ment of Brahmahood by the revelation of His knowledge as 
constituting only His essential powers along with the destruction 
of individual ignorance (which is a state or function of maya only); 

^ rdrastdtUayMdda^sukha-bhaoa^^ 

bhe^c^arrt bhcigavat-prdpiir ekantdtyantikci matd, 

Viptu-pwrdna, Sat-sandarbha^ p. 674. 
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secondly, as the realization of God in His personal nature, as 
associated with His supra-rational powers in a personal manner. 
Emancipation (mukti) may be achieved both in life and after death; 
when one realizes the true nature of God, one's false apprehension 
of His nature vanishes and this is one's state of mukti; at death also 
there may be a revelation of God’s true nature, and a direct and 
immediate realization of His nature as God. 

Ultimate Realization. 

The realization of the nature of ultimate reality may again be 
of a twofold nature: abstract, i.e., as Brahman, and concrete, i.e., 
as personal God or the supreme soul (Paramatman). In the latter 
case the richness of the concrete realization is further increased 
when one learns to realize God in all His diverse forms^. In this 
stage, though the devotee realizes the diverse manifold and infinite 
powers of God, he learns to identify his own nature with the nature 
of God as pure bliss. Such an identification of God's nature 
manifests itself in the form of the emotion of bhakti or joy (priti); 
the devotee experiences his own nature as joy, and realizes his 
oneness with God through the nature of God as bliss or joy. It is 
through the experience of such joy that the ultimate cessation of 
sorrow becomes possible, and without it the devotee cannot realize 
God in association with all His diverse and infinite powers. By the 
intimate experience of the joyous nature of God His other attri- 
butes, characters and powers can also be revealed to him. Man 
naturally seeks to realize himself through joy; but ordinarily he 
does not know what is the true object of joy, and thus he wastes his 
energies by seeking joy in diverse worldly objects. He attains his 
true end when he realizes that God is the source of all joy, that He 
alone should be sought in all our endeavours, and that in this way 
alone can one attain absolute joy and ultimate liberation in joy. 
The true devotee wishes to attain kaivalya; but kaivalya means 
“purity," and, as the true nature of God is the only ultimate purity, 
kaivalya would mean the realization of God’s nature. The joy of 
the realization of God and God alone should therefore be regarded 
as the true kaivalyay the ultimate nature of God. 

In the state of jwan-mukti the individual, through a true know- 
ledge of himself and his relation to God, comes to realize that the 
^ Sat-sandarbha, p. 675. 
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world is both being and non-being, and has therefore no real 
emtence in its own true nature, but is only regarded as part of 
himself through his own ignorance {avidya^. The mere negation of 
the world is not enough; for there is here also the positive know- 
ledge of the true nature of the individual as dependent on God. 
In this stage the individual realizes the falsity of asan riaring world- 
experiences with his own nature, and learns to identify the latter as 
a part of God. In this state he has to experience all the fruits of his 
deeds which are on the point of yielding fruits, but he feels no 
interest in such experiences, and is no longer bound by themh As 
a further culmination of this stage, the functioning of maya in its 
individual form as ignorance {amdya) ceases with the direct and 
immediate revelation of the tme nature of God and with participa- 
tion in His true nature as joy; the complete cessation of maya 
should therefore be regarded as the final state of mukti^. 

It should be borne in mind that theyioa is a part of the ultimate 
reality in association with the energy of God as represented in the. 
totality of thejinas. The ultimate reality is like the sun and the_^mr 
are like the rays which emanate from it. From their root in God they 
have sprung out of Him, and, thoughseemingly independent of Him, 
are yet in complete dependence on Him. Their existence outside 
of Him also is not properly to be asserted; for in reality such an 
appearance of existence outside Him is only the effect of the veil of 
mdyd. The comparison of theyiBOJ with the rays merely means that 
they have no separate existence from that body whose rays they are, 
and in this sense they are entirely dependent on God. When the 
jivas are regarded as the power or energy of God, the idea is that 
they are the means through which God expresses Himself. As God 
is endowed with infinite powers, it is not difficult to admit that the 
jivas, the manifestations of God’s power, are in themselves real 
agents and enj'oyers, and the suggestion of the extreme monist, that 
to assert agency or enjoy ability of them is illusory, is invalid; for 
agency in an individual is a manifestation of God’s power. It is 
through that that the jivas pass through the cycle of samsdra, and 
it is through the operation of the essential power of God that they 
learn to perceive the identity of their own nature with God and 
immerse themselves in emotion towards Him. The view that there is 

1 asya prdrabdha-kama-matrSttSm anabkinivesenaiva hh^al}. raid. p. 678. 

“ Ibid. p. 678. 
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no experience of joy in the state of emancipation is invalid ; for in that 
case the state of emancipation would not be desirable. Moreover, 
the view that in the state of emancipation one becomes absolutely 
identical with Brahman, which is of the nature of pure joy, is also 
wrong; for no one wishes to become identical with joy, but to 
experience it. The extreme form of monism cannot therefore explain 
why the state of emancipation should be desirable; if emanci- 
pation cannot be proved to be an intensely desirable state, there 
will be no reason why anyone should make aiiy effort to attain it. 
It may further be added that, if the ultimate reality be of the nature 
of pure bliss and knowledge, there is no way of explaining why it 
should be subject to the obscuring influence of mdyd. The concep- 
tion of whole and part explains the fact that, though ihtjwas are 
not different from God, yet they are not absolutely identical, being 
indeed entirely dependent on Him. The proper way of regarding 
God is to recognize Him as presiding over all beings as they are 
associated with their specific conditions and limitations — as varied 
personalities and yet as one; this is the way to unify the concept of 
Paramatman with that of Bhagavan^. 

The Joy of bhakti. 

Joy in God may be of a twofold nature. By an extension of 
meaning joy may be that attachment to God which produces the 
realization of the true conception of God {bhagavad-vtsaydnukulyd^ 
tmakas tad-anugata~sprhd dimayo jndna-visesas tat-pntih). But 
there is a more direct experience of joy in God which is directly of 
an intensely emotional nature; this type of bhakti is also called rati. 
This is also described as bhakti as love {preman). Just as one is 
attracted to physical objects by their beauty, apart from any notion 
of utility, so one may also be attracted by divine beauty and the 
diverse qualities of God, and fall into intense love with Him. It has 
already been said above that the joy of God manifests itself in the 
hearts of His devotees and produces their joyful experience of God. 

^ Apart from the higher kind of mukti reserved for the most superior type of 
bhoktas there are other kinds of inferior liberation described as salokyd (co- 
existence with God), sarspi (the advantage of displaying the same miraculous 
powers as God), sarupya (having the same form as that of God), sSmtpya (having 
the privilege of always being near God), s&yujya (the privilege of entering into 
the divine person of God). A true bhakta^ however, always rejects these privi- 
leges, and remains content with his devotion to God. $ap-sandarbha, p. 691. 
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This may be regarded as an active phase of God’s joy as dis-* 
tinguished from His nature as pure joy. God’s joy is said to be of 
two kinds: His nature as pure joy (svarupananda)^ and His nature 
in the active phases of the joy of His own powers {svarUpi-'-hMyd^ 
nanda). This last is again of two kinds, viz., mmasmanda and 
aisvarydnanda^ i.e., joy as the active operation of hhoMi^ and jc^ 
in His own majesty^. When a devotee is attached to God by a seiiKs 
of His greatness or majesty, such a state of mind is not regarded as 
an instance of joy or priti; but, when the bhakti takes a purely 
emotional form as the service of God, or as immediately dependent 
on Him, or as attached to Him through bonds of intense love (like 
those of a bride for her lover, of a friend for his friend, of a son for 
his father or of the father for his child), we have bhakti as prtti, 
Pnti or “joy” manifests itself in its most intense and elevated form 
when the attraction has all the outward appearance of physical love, 
and all the well-known exciting factors and modes of enjoyment' of 
that emotion; but, as this emotion is directed towards God and has 
none of the biological or physiological accompaniments of physical 
love, it should be sharply distinguished from that love; but it has 
all the external expressions of erotic love. For this reason it can 
be properly described only in terms of the inward experience and 
the outward expressions of erotic love. Joy {pnti) is defined as an 
emotional experience constituting an inclination and attraction 
towards its object^. In ordinary emotions the objects to which they 
have reference are worldly objects of sense or ideas associated with 
them, but in godward emotions God is their only object. Such a 
joy in God flows easily {svdbhdmM) through God’s grace, and is not 
the result of great efforts; it is superior to emancipation^. This joy 
may grow so much in intensity that the devotee may forget himself 

^ Ibid, p. 722 

* tatra ullasatmako jnana-^vise^ah sukhwn; tathd vi^ay&mkMiyStmakm 
tad - anukulyanugata - tat - sprhd^tad-anubhava-hetukolldsa-moya 
priyatd. Ibid. p. 718. 

® The yearning implied in bhakti is almost a distressing impulse and is not 
only erotic in type. Thus it is said: 

ajdta-pak^d iva mdtaratp. khagdh 
stanyam yathd vatsatardh k^hdrtdk 
priyarp, priyeva vyu^tarp vi^atma 
mano'ravinddk^a didfk^ate tvdrp. Ibid. p. 726. 

Two stages are sometimes distinguished according to the intensity of die 
development of joy, viz., udaya, J^ad-tddgatna; the latter has again two stages. 
The culminating stage is called prakafodayavasthd. 
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completely and feel himself as one with God; this is technically 
called mahdhhdva^. In a general sense bhakti may be said to pro- 
duce a sense of unique possession (mamatd), and consequently great 
attachment of heart; this emotion may express itself in various 
forms. But there is also the other quieter form {idnta) of devotion^ 
in which the devotee feels himself to be of God, but not that God is 
his, like Sanaka and other devotees of his type^. Here also there 
is a remote sense of God’s possession, i.e., as master — as looking 
forward for His grace as a master {bhrtyatvd)^ protector (pdlyatvc)) 
or as a fond parent {Idlyatva), One may also enjoy God in himself, 
assuming the role of a parent and looking upon God as a dear child ; 
this kind of emotion is called vdtsalya. But, as has been said above, 
the most intense joy in God takes the conjugal form; the difference 
between eroticism {kdma) and this type of love {rati) is that the 
former seeks self-satisfaction, while the latter seeks the satisfaction 
of the beloved God; yearning is the common element in both. 
These devotees,* through their dominant emotion of love, restrict 
their relation to God solely to His aspect of sweetness (madhuryd)^ as 
a great lover. The affection of Radha for Ksrna is said to illustrate 
the highest and intensest form of this love. The Vaisnava writers 
frequently explain this love in accordance with the analysis of ordi- 
nary mundane love current in books of rhetoric {alamkdra-sdstra). 

In treating of the subject of bhakti it is impossible not to make 
a short reference to the well known work of Rupa Gosvami, 
Bkakti’-rmdmrta-sindhu. This work is divided into four books, 
purvay dakdnaypascima, and uttara^ and each of these is divided into 
chapters called laharts. In writing out the chapters of the Bhakti’- 
sandarbha and the Priti-sandarbha Jiva Gosvami, the nephew of 
Rupa, was much indebted to the above work of the latter, on which 
he had also written a commentary, Durgama-sangamanay after the 

^ Sat-sandarbhay p. 732. There occurs here a quotation from Ujjvala-ntla^ 
mai^ to illustrate the situation : 

rddhdya bhavatasca citta-jatuni svedair vildpya kramad 
yunjann adri-nikunja^kunjara-pater nirdhuta’-hkeda-^bhramam 
citrdya svayam anvaranjayad iha brahmanda-karmyodare 
hhuyobhir nava-raga-hingula-phalaih irngdra-cdruh krtih. 

^ saty api bheddpagame ndtha tavdham na mdmaktnas tvam samudro hi 
tarahgah kvacana samudro na tdrangah. Ibid. p. 735. harer gund dvividhah 
bhakta-citta-samskdra^hetavas tudabhimana-visesya-hetavas* cdnye . . . (p. 73:^). 
jhdna-bhaktir hhaktir vdtsalyam maitrl kdnta-bhdvasca (p. 738). Though all 
these different varieties of bhakti are mentioned, it is admitted that various other 
forms may arise from these simply by their mutual mixture in various degrees. 
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completion of the Bhagavata-sandarhha. Superior (uttama) bhakti 
is here defined as the mental state and the associated physical 
actions for yielding satisfaction to Krsna (anukiilyem krsna- 
nustlanam) without any further desire, motive or object of any 
description ; such a bhakti must not be associated with any monistic 
philosophical wisdom, such as that of extreme monists like 
Sankara, or the philosophical wisdom of Samkhya, Yoga and other 
systems, nor with the performance of any obligatory or occasional 
duties as enjoined in the smrti literature^. Such a bh^ti has six 
characteristics. Fnst, it destroys sins, their roots and ignorance. 
Sins are of two kinds, those which are not in a state of fruition 
{aprarabdha), and those which are {prardbdha)-, and bhakti removes 
them both. The roots of sins are evil tendencies of the mind, other- 
wise called the karmdsayas, and these too are destroyed hj bhakti, 
which, as it is concrete wisdom, also destroys ignorance {avidya^. 
Secondly, it is described as holy or good {subhadd). Through bhakti 
one renders happiness to the world and is attached by bonds of 
friendship and love to all people; as a devotee is a friend of all, all 
beings are also his friends. Thirdly, a devotee is so much satisfied 
with his joy, in bhakti that emancipation has no attractions for him. 
Fourthly, the attainment of bhakti is extremely difficult; for even 
with the utmost effort one may not attain it without the grace of 
God. Fifthly, the joy of bhakti is infinitely superior to the joy of 
emancipation through Brahma-knowledge. Sixthly, bhakti over- 
comes God to such an extent that He is completely drawn to the 
service of His devotee. Even a little bhakti is superior to much 
philosophical learning; philosophical and logical discussions lead 
to no certainty, and the thesis established by an able reasoner may 
easily be disproved by another who is abler; such logical dis- 
cussions are only barren and ineffectual for true realization. 

Rupa distinguishes three kinds of bhakti: sddhana, bhaoa and 
preman^-. The sadhana-hhakti stands for the different means whose 


^ anydhhilasita-sunyam jndna-karmddy-andvrtam 

dnukUlyena krsndntisllanam bhaktir uttama. 

2 12 1* Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhM^ i. i. 9. 

sd bhaktih sddhanam bhdvah premd ceti tridhodita. 

In commenting upon this passage Jiva Gosvami says that bhakti is of two kinds, 
sddhana and sddhya\ of these the second is of pure emotionalism and consists of 
five varieties: hhdva^ prema, pranaya, sneha and rdga. The author of Ujjv^ala- 
ntla-mani adds three more, mdna, anurdga and mahd-hhdva. Rupa has not 
mentioned these last because they are but variant forms of prema. 
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adoption enables the mental emotion to emerge in a natural way 
as bhdva-bhakti (also called sddhya-bhakti). But Rupa further 
adds that the natural devotional emotion cannot be produced by 
any course of conduct or any effort; for bhakti is the highest good 
and as such is eternal Nothing that is eternal can be produced; the 
true devotional emotion therefore cannot be created— it already 
exists in the heart, and the function of the sddhana-‘bhakti is merely 
to manifest it in the heart in the enjoyable forml This sadhana- 
bhakti is of two kinds, vaidht and rdgdnuga^\ these have already 
been described above. One is within the sphere of vaidhubhakti 
oidy so long as natural attachment to God does not reveal itself 
within one s heart. It is said that one who has a logical mind and 
is well read in the sdstrasy and is also a man of firm conviction with 
a great faith in the Vaisnava religion, is best fitted for midhi- 
bhakti^. Desire for worldly happiness or for emancipation is the 
greatest obstacle to the rise of bhdktu One following the path of 
bhakti incurs no demerit if he does not perform the obligatory and 
other duties as enjoined in the Vedas; but he is at fault if he does 
not perform the true duties of a Vaisnava; but even in such cases 
a Vaisnava need not perform any expiatory duties; for the mere 
pcital of God’s name is sufficient to remove all his sins. No in- 
junctions of the sdstras have any reference to a devotee. The com- 
plete code of moral virtues and many ritualistic duties are counted 
as preliminary conditions for a person following the path of bhakti^. 
In many undeserving pupils too much learning or indulgence is 
regarded as a great obstruction of the path of bhakti^, A devotee 
of the vaidht type should meditate upon the beauty of God and all 
His qualities and glories, and learn to regard himself as His servant; 
one of the conditions of meditation upon God as master is to train 
oneself in dedicating all one’s actions to God. He should also try 


1 


2 

3 


4 

5 


krti-sadhya bhavet sadhya-hhava sa sadhanSbhidha 
nitya-siddhasya bhdvasya prdkatyarri htdi sddkyatd. 

y, . . Bhakti-^raidrprta-sindhu, i, 2. 2. 

Iota. I, 2. 4. 

idstre yuktau ca nipunah sarvathd drdha-nikayab 

ptaudha^sraddho dhikdfl yah sa hhaktdvuttamah mata}i~ 

r.* » Ibid. I. 2. II. 

Ibid. I. 2. 42, etc. 

na H^dn anubadhnlta granthdn naivabhyased bahun 
na vydkhydm upayunjlta ndrambhdn drabhet kvacit. 

Ibid. I. 2. 52. 
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to gmerate in himself the firm conviction that God is the greatest 

mend of His devotees; one should try to look upon God as one’s 
est nend. The Sastric duties should be performed only so long 
ere is no real inclination of the mind towards God, to recite 
IS name, to listen to His glories, and to say them with Joy. As 
soon as this stage comes, one is on the path'^of vaidhUhakti and 
must follow its specific duties, so that it may continually grow into 
^ truly natural and irresistible emotion. Here begins the stage of 
sadhya-hhakti with bhdva. Even before we come to this there is 
another stage of sddhana-’bhakti, the rdgdnnga. It is only w'hen one 
transcends this stage that one can come to a still higher stage of the 
sadhya-bhakti with its successive developments. Rdgdnuga-bhakii 
is said to be an imitation of the rdgdtmika}. The Tdgdtmikd-bhuku 
is the bhakti as natural attachment; tdga means ‘‘attachment”. 
This Tdgditnikd-bhakti may be of the type of erotic emotion (^kdfnci) 
or the assumption of other relationships^, such as friendship, 
parenthood, etc. The rdgdnuga-bhakti is that where there is no 
natural attachment, but where there is an effort to imitate the forms 
of natural emotional attachment, and it may be associated with the 
diverse steps taken for the furtherance of vaidkt-bhakii The 
distinction of prema (spiritual love) and kdma has already been 
explained above. Though kdma is often used in connection with the 
intoxicating love of God, yet it is used in the sense oiprema^. The 
rdgdnuga-bhakti thus following the two kinds of subdivision of 
rdgdtmikd-bhakti is itself also of two kinds, kamantiga and 
sambandhdnuga. 

From the second stage of sddhana-bhakti as rdgdmiga we come 
to the stage of hhdva-bhaktiy which also evolves itself into ever more 

^ virdjantJm abhivyaktdm vrqja-vdsidanadim 

ragdtmikdm amisrtd yd sd ragamsgocyaU. Ibid. 1. 2. 13 1. 

2 It is said that in the case of natural attachment, even when it takes the foim 
of an inimical relationship to God, it is superior to any type of vaidhl-bhakii 
where there is no such natural attachment. Thus it is said in Jiva*s Durgama- 
sangamana, i. 2- 135: yathd vairdnubandhena martyas tanmayatdm iydt na tathd 
bhakti-yogena iti me msdtd matih tad api ragamaya^kdmddy-^apeksayd vidkima-- 
yasya cittdvesa~hetutve*tyanta~nyunaivam iti vyad^andrthmn eva. yepi bkoBa- 
maye§u nindito'pi vairdtmbandho vidhimaya-bhakti-yogdc chresthdh. The natural 
feeling of enmity towards God can be regarded as bhdvdtmikd (or emotional) 
but not as rdgdtmikd. It cannot also be regarded as bhakti^ for there is no desire 
here to please God; it therefore stands on a separate basis; it is inferior to rdgdt- 
mikd-bhakti but superior to vaidJu-bhaktL 

® premaiva gopa-rdmdndm kdma ityagamat prathdm. Ibid. i. 2. 142, 143. 
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intense forms until it reaches the stage of maha-hhava already 
described. It is regarded as the manifestation of the pure tran- 
scendent sattva (the blissful nature of God). Bhakti has already 
been defined as behaviour that is intended to please God and which 
has no further object or end in view; as such it would involve some 
kind of effort (cestd-rupa) on the part of the devotee. But here the 
meaning is modified to denote only the emotional condition of 
mind, including physiological and physical changes produced in 
the body by it, and as roused by emotive conditions such as the 
object of love, excitants of love, the feeding emotions, external 
manifestation determining and increasing the original dominant 
emotion^. The first stage of natural attachment to God as love is 
called bhdva and is associated with slight physiological effects like 
shedding tears or the rising of the hair on the body and the like*. 
This emotion is of a transcendental nature and of the nature of the 
power of God, involving consciousness and bliss; therefore it is on 
the one hand self-revealing {svaprakdia) and self-enjoying, and on 
the other hand it reveals the nature of God, whose power it is, and 
to whom it refers. Being a power of God it appears in the mental 
states of the devotee, becomes identified with them, and manifests 
itself in identity with them. Bhakti, as it appears in the devotee, 
is thus an identity of the transcendent and the phenomenal, and 
reveals the dual function of enjoying the sweetness of the nature of 
God and the self-revealing sweet enjoyable nature of its own. It is 
thus cognitive with reference to its object, and involves a dual en- 
joyment of God’s sweet nature as well as the sweet nature of bhakti 
itself. It is the root of all rati (or enjoyment) and is therefore also 
called ratp. An inferior amount of it is generally common to all, 

^ iarlrendriya-vargasya vikarSi^am vidhayikaft. 

bhdva-vibhdva-janitas* citta-vrttayah fritdh. 

Durgama-sangamanat i. 3. i. 
premnas tu prathamdvasthd bhdva ity abhidhlyate 
sdttvikdh svalpa^mdirdh syuryatrdhu’-pulakddayali, 

3 , - Bhakti-rasdmrta^sindhu, I. 3. 3. 

asau^ s^ha-sattva-viiesarupa-rati-miUa-rupatvena mukhya-vrttyd tac- 
chabda-vacyd sd ratih hl-d^piddi-sarva^prakdiakatvena hetund svayam-^prakdia^ 
rupapi prapancika-tat-priya-Jananam mano-vrttau dvir-bhUya tautdddtmyam 
majantl tad-vrttyd prakdsyavad bhd$amdn 6 brahmavat tasydh sphuranU tathd 
svasatkrtena purvottardvasthdbhydm kdrai^’^kdryya-rUpena hf^bhagavadddi- 
mddhutyydr^havena svdmsena svdda-rUpd*pi ydni krpiddirUpdm tesdm 
asvadasya hetutdTTi samvidlamiena sddhakatamatdm pratipadyate klddinyamse tu 
way am. klddayanfl tisthati. Jyurgafna'-satigafnana^ i. 3. 4, 
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but the superior appearance which continues to grow is rare 

comes only through the grace of God or ffis devotees. So even 
in the vaidhtsnd the rdgdnuga also there is, no doubt, some amount 
of bhaya of the inferior type. The natural attachment to God of the 
superior type which arises without going through the ordinary 
prescribed path of hhakti (the sadhana-bhakti)^ is generally due to 
the grace of God. 

In the first stage of the bhdva'-bkakti the devotee manifests in 
himself a nature which remains absolutely unperturbed, even though 
there may be causes of perturbation; he always spends his time in 
reciting God s name with strong emotion; he is unattached to sense- 
objects, and, though great, he is always extremely humble, and has 
always the strong conviction of attaining the ultimate realization 
of God. He is also always extremely anxious to attain his end and 
always finds pleasure in the name of God^. The internal charac- 
teristic of bhdva, as rati, is extreme smoothness and liquidity of 
heart, but, wherever such a state is associated with other desires, 
even be it of emancipation, it should not be regarded as signifying 
the true state, and is called ratydbhdsa; for this is a state of absolute 
self-contentment, and it cannot be associated with any other desire 
of any kind. 

When bhdva deepens, it is called prema; it is associated with a 
sense of possession in God and absolute detachment from all other 
things. This may rise from a direct development of bhdva, or 
through the immediate grace of God; it may be associated with a 
notion of the greatness of God or may manifest itself merely as an 
enjoyment of the sweetness of God. The development of bhakti 
depends on a special temperament derived in this life as a result of 
previous good deeds, and also on the efforts of this life. There is an 
elaborate description of the various characteristics of different 
kinds of joyous emotion with reference to God, and the various 
kinds of relationships on the assumption of which these may grow, 
but these can hardly be treated here. 

Rupa Gosvami wrote another work, Samksepa-Bhdgavatdmria 
which is a well recognized book in the Vaisnava circle. It has at 
least two commentaries, one by Jiva Gosvami, and another, a later 
one, by Bnndavana Candra Tarkalani^; the latter was the pupil 
of Radhacarana Kavindra. In this book Rupa describes the various 

^ Bhakti’rasdmrta-siTidku, i. 3. 11--16. 
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types of God’s incarnation in accordance with the testimony of the 
Pur anas: Krsna is, of course, regarded as the highest God. His 
elder brother Sanatana also wrote a work, Brhad^bhdgavatd-mrta^ 
with a commentary on it, the Dig-darsana, in which he narrates the 
episodes of certain devotees in quest of God and their experiences. 

The Philosophy of Baladeva Vidyabhiisana. 

Baladeva was Vai^ya by caste and bom in a village near Remuna 
in the Balesvar subdivision of Orissa; he was a pupil of vairdgt 
Pitamvara Dasa, and was generally known as Govinda Dasa. He 
was the disciple of a Kanouj Brahmin, Radha Damodara Dasa, the 
author of V eddnta-Syamantaka. Radha Damodara was a disciple 
of Nayanananda, the son of Radhananda, and a pupil of his grand- 
father, Rasikananda Murari, who was a disciple of Syamananda, 
a junior contemporary of Jiva Gosvami. Syamananda was a 
disciple of Hrdaya Caitanya, who in his turn was a disciple of 
Gauridasa Pandita, a disciple of Nityananda. Baladeva himself had 
two well known disciples, Nanda Mi^ra and Uddhava Dasa; he 
wrote his commentary on Rupa Gosvami’s Stava^-mdld in the Saka 
era 1686 (or A.D. 1764). He is known to have written at least the 
following fourteen works: Sdhitya^haumudl and its commentary, 
Krsndnandl\ Govinda-bhasya; Siddhdnta-ratna; Kdvyu-Kaustubha; 
GUd-bhusanay a commentary on the Gttd\ a commentary on Radha 
Damodara’s Chandah-Kau$tubha\ Prameya-ratndvali and its com- 
mentary, Kanti’-mdldy a commentary on Rupa’s Stava-^mdld) 
a commentary on Rupa’s Laghu-bhdgavatd-mrta\ Ndmdrtha- 
suddhikdy a commentary on Sahasra-ndma) a commentary on Jaya 
Deva’s Candrdloka; Siddhanta-darpana; a commentary on Tattva- 
sandarbha; a commentary on Rupa’s Ndtaka-candrikd. He also 
wrote commentaries on some of the important Upanisads^. 

Baladeva’s most important work is his commentary on the 
Brahma-siitray otherwise known as Govinda-bhdsya, This has a sub- 
commentary on it called Sukpna; the name of the author of this 
commentary is not known, though it has been held by some to be 
a work of Baladeva himself. Baladeva has also summarized the 

^ M. M. Gopinath Kavimja’s introduction to Siddhanta-ratna^ Part ii. 
A. K. Sastri, in his introduction to Prameya-ratnavaU^ strongly criticizes the 
view that Baladeva was a Vaisya. No satisfactory proofs are available on either 
side. 
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contents of his Govinda-bhasya in the Siddkanta-ratna, to which 
also there is a commentary. M. M. Gopinath Kaviraja says that 
the Siddhanta-ratna was written by Baladeva himsplf , There k 
nothing to urge in support of this assertion; the naUiral objection 
agamst it is that a Vaisnava like Baladeva should not speak in glowing 
of praise of his own work^. Siddhanta-ratna is i^arded by 
Baladeva not as a summary of Goinnda-bha^a, but as partly a 
supplementary work and party a commentary*. It is probable that 
the writer of the SUksma commentary on the Govinda-bhasya is also 
the writer of the commentary on Siddhanta-ratna-, for there is one 
introductory verse which is common to them both*. The Siddhanta- 
ratna contains much that is not contained in the Govinda- 
bhdsya. 

The eternal possession of bliss and the eternal cessation of 
sorrow is the ultimate end of man. This end can be achieved 
through the true knowledge of God in His essence {warupatah) and 
as associated with His qualities by one who knows also the nature 
of his own self {wa-jndna-purvakam). The nature of God is pure 
consciousness and bliss. These two may also be regarded as the 
body of God {na tu svarUpad vigrahasya atirekah). His spirit con- 
sists in knowledge, majesty and power Though one in Himself, 

appears in many places and in the forms of His diverse devotees. 
These are therefore but modes of His manifestation in 
and this is possible on account of His supra-logical powers, which 
are identical with His own nature^. This, however, should not lead 
us to suppose the correctness of the hhedabheda doctrine, of the 
simultaneous truth of the one and the many, or that of difference 

^ sandrananda-syandi govinda-bha^am 

jlyad etat sindhu'-goffnbhSryya-sambhrt 
yasmin sadyah samsrute mdruwdndm 
mohocchedl jdyate tattva-bodhaJu 

Commentary on Siddhanta^ratm.. p. i. 

^ lUd. 

® alasyad apravrttsh syat 

pumsdrri yad grantha^-vistare 
goznnda-bhdpye samkpipte 
tippard knyate'tra tat. 

Sukpna commentary, p. s, and the commentary on SiddkdJita-ratma, 

p. I. 

^ Siddhanta^-ratna, pp. 1-13. 

® ekam eva sva-rupam acintya-iaktyd yugapat saroatrmxdiihaty eko*pi son; 
sthdndni hhagavad-dvirbhdvdspaddtti tad-vwidha~hld^iraya--bkiitdm vimdka- 
bhdvavanto bhaktds ca. Govinda-bhdpya, iii. 2. ii. 
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and unity^; just as one actor, remaining one in himself, shows 
himself in diverse forms, so God also manifests Himself in diverse 
forms, in accordance with diverse effects and also in accordance 
with the mental plane and the ways in which diverse devotees 
conceive of Him^. On account of His supra-logical powers the 
laws of contradiction do not apply to Him; even contradictory 
qualities and conceptions may be safely associated in our notion of 
Him. So also His body is not different in nature from Him: He is 
thus identical with His body. The conception of a body distinct 
from Him is only in the minds of the devotees as an aid to the 
process of meditation; but, though this is imagination on their part, 
such a form is not false, but as a matter of fact is God Himself 
{deha eva dehl or vigraha evdtmd atmavoa vigrahah). On account of 
the transcendent nature of God, in spite of His real nature as pure 
consciousness and bliss He may have His real nature in bodily 
form, as Krsna. This form really arises in association with the minit 
of the devotee just as musical forms show themselves in association 
with the trained ears of a musician®. In this connection it may be 
observed that according to Baladeva even dream-creations are not 
false, but real, produced by the will of God and disappearing in the 
waking stage through the will of God*. These forms appearing in 
the minds of the devotees are therefore real forms, manifested by 
God through His will working in association with the minds of 
the devotees. In this connection it may also be pointed out that the 
jivas are different from God. Even the imagined reflection of 
Brahman in avidyd, introduced by the extreme monists to explain 
jiva as being only a reflection of Brahman and as having no real 
existence outside it, is wrong; for the notion of similarity or reflec- 
tion involves difference. The jivas are atomic in nature, associated 
with the qualities of prakrti, and absolutely dependent on God. 
Though Brahman is all-pervasive, yet He can be grasped by know- 
ledge and devotion. A true realization of His nature and even a 
sensuous perception of Him is possible only through sddhya-bhakti, 

“ The Snkfma commentary on in. 2. 12 says that God’s mayS-sakti has three 
functions: hladim, sandhint, and samvit; it is through His mdya-sakti, i.e., the 
power as maya, that He can manifest Himself in diverse ways. 

* dhyStr-bhedat k&ryya-hhedac ca anekatayS praBto’pi harih svarupaikyant 
svasmin na muncati, Govinda-bhd^ay iii. 2. 13. 

’ tan-murtatvarri khalu bkakti-vibhavitena hrdS grdhyatrt gandhaniSmiHlitena 
irotrena rdga-murtatvam iva. Ibid, iii. 2. 17. 

^ Ibid, III. 2. 1-5. 
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not through sadkana-^bhaktu The consciousness and bliss of God 
may be regarded either as the substance of God or as His attributes. 
This twofold way of reference to God is due to the admission of the 
category of visesa, by which, even in the absence of difference be- 
tween the substance and the quality, it is possible to predicate the 
latter of the former as if such a difference existed. Visesa is spoken 
of as the representative of difference {bheda-'pratinidht)^ that is, 
where no difference exists, the concept of visesa enables us to predi- 
cate a difference; yet this visesa is no mere vikalpa or mere false 
verbal affirmation. The ocean can be spoken of as water and wav^ 
by means of this concept of visesa. The concept of visesa means that, 
though there is no difference between God and His qualiti^, or 
between His nature and His body, yet there is some specific 
peculiarity which makes it possible to affirm the latter of the former; 
and by virtue of this pecxiliarity the differential predication may be 
regarded as true, though there may actually be no difference 
between the two. It is by virtue of this concept that such proposi- 
tions as “Being exists,” “Time always is,” “Space is everywhere,” 
may be regarded as true; they are neither f^e nor mere verbal 
assumption; if they were false, there would be no justification for 
such mental states. There is obviously a difference between the two 
propositions “Being exists” and “Being does not exist”; the 
former is regarded as legitimate, the latter as false. This proves that 
though there is no difference between “being” and “existence” 
there is such a peculiarity in it that, while the predication of 
existence to being is legitimate, its denial is false. If it were merely 
a case of verbal assumption, then the latter denial would also have 
been equally possible and justifiable. This peculiarity is identical 
with the object and does not exist in it in any particular relation. 
For this reason a further chain of relations is not required, and the 
charge of a vicious infinite also becomes inadmissible. If the con- 
cept of visesa is not admitted, then the notion of “qualified” and 
“quality” is inexplicable^. The concept of visesa in this sense was 
first introduced by Madhva; Baladeva borrowed the idea from him 
in interpreting the relation of God to His powers and qualities. 
This interpretation is entirely different from the view of Jiva and 
others who preceded Baladeva; we have already seen how Jiva 
interpreted the situation merely by the doctrine of the supra-logical 

^ Ibid. III. 2 . 31 . 
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nature of God’s powers and the supra-Iogical nature of the difference 
and identity of power and the possessor of power, or of the quality 
and the substance, Baladeva, by introducing the concept of vUesa^ 
tried to explain more clearly the exact nature of supra-logicality 
{acintyatvd) in this case; this has been definitely pointed out in the 
Sukpna commentary^. 

The bliss of God is different from the bliss of thejwas^ both in 
nature and in quantity, and the nature of their knowledge is 
different. Brahman is thus different in nature both from the world 
and from the jwas. All the unity texts of the Upanisads are to be 
explained merely as affirming that the world and the jtvas belong 
to God {sarvatra tadtyatva-jndndrtkah). Such a way of looking at 
the world will rouse the spirit of bhakti. The revelation of God’s 
nature in those who follow the path of vaidhi-bhakti is different 
from that in those who follow the rud-bhaktv^ in the former case 
He appears in all His majesty, in the latter He appears with all His 
sweetness. When God is worshipped in a limited form as Krsna, 
He reveals Himself in His limited form to the devotee, and such is 
the supra-logical nature of God that even in this form He remains 
as the All-pervasive. It is evident that the acceptance of vUesa does 
not help Baladeva here and he has to accept the supra-logical nature 
of God to explain other parts of his religious dogmas. 

God is regarded as being both the material cause of the world 
and as the supreme agent. He has three fundamental powers: the 
supreme power, vimu-iaktiy the power as ksetrajnay the power as 
avidyd. In His first power Brahman remains in Himself as the 
unchangeable; His other two powers are transformed into the 
jtvas and the world. The Samkhyist argues that, as the world is of 
a different nature from Brahman, Brahman cannot be regarded as 
its material cause. Even if it is urged that there are two subtle 
powers which may be regarded as the material cause of the world 
and the jwasy their objection still holds good; for the development 
of the gross, which is different from the subtle, is not explained. 
To this the reply is that the effect need not necessarily be the same 
as or similar to the material cause. Brahman transforms Himself 
into the world, which is entirely different from Him. If there were 
absolute oneness between the material cause and the effect, then 

^ tenaiva tasya vastvabhinnatvam sva^nirvahakatvam ca svasya tadrie tad- 
bhdvojjpnbhakam acintyatvatti sidhyatu Sukpna on Govinda-hhapya^ ili^ 2. 31. 
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one could not be called the cause and the other the effect; the lumpy 
character of the mud is not seen in the jug, which is its effect; in all 
cases that may be reviewed the effect must necessarily be different 
from the material cause. Such a modification does not in any way 
change the nature of Brahman, The changes arc effected in His 
powers, while He remains unchanged by the modification of His 
powers. To turn to an ordinary example as an illustration, it may be 
pointed out that ‘a man with the stick” refers to none other than 
the man himself, though there is a difference between the and 
the stick; so though the power of the Brahman is identical with 
Brahman in association with His powers, yet the existence of a 
difference between Brahman and His powers is not denied^. 
Moreover, there is always a difference between the material cause 
and the effect. The jug is different from the lump of clay, and the 
ornaments from the gold out of which they are made; also they 
se^e different purposes and exist in different tim^. If the effect 
existed before the causal operation began, the application of the 
causal operation would be unnecessary; also the effect would be 
eternal. If it is held that the effect is a manifestation of that which 
was already existent, then a further question arises, whether this 
manifestation, itself an effect, requires a further manifestation, and 
so on; thus a chain of manifestations would be necessary, and the 
result would be a vicious infinite. Still, Baladeva does not deny the 
panndma or the abhivyakti theory; he denies the Samkhya view 
that even before the causal operation the effect exists, or that a 
manifestation {abhivyakti) would require a chain of manifestations. 
He defines effect as an independent manifestation {svaiantrd’- 
bhivyaktimattvam kila kdryatvam), and such an effect cannot exist 
before the action of the causal operatives. The manifestation of the 
world is through the manifestation of God, on whom it is de- 
pendent. Such a manifestation can only happen through the causal 
operation inherent in God and initiated by His will. Thus the world 
is manifested out of the energy of God, and in a limited sense the 
world is identical with God; but once it is separated out of Him as 
effect, it is different from Him. The world did not exist at any time 
before it was manifested in its present form; therefore it is wrong 
to suppose that the world was at any stage identical with God, 
though God may always be regarded as the material cause of the 

^ Ibid. II. I. 13 . 
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worldi. Thus after all these discussions it becomes evident that 
there is really no difference of any importance between Baladeva’s 
views ^d the Samkhya view. Baladeva also admits that the world 
exists in a subtle form in God as endowed with His energies. He 
only takes exception to the verbal expression of the karika that the 
effect exists in the cause before the action of the causal operatives; 
or the effect does not exist in the cause as ejfect but in a subtle 
state. This subtle state is enlarged and endowed with spatio- 
temporal qualities by the action of the causal operatives before it 
can manifest itself as effect. The Samkhya, however, differs in 
overstressing the existence of the effect in the cause, and in asserting 
that the function of the causal operatives is only to manifest openly 
what already existed in a covered manner. Here, however, the causal 
operatives are regarded as making a real change and addition. This 
addition of new qualities and functions is due to the operation of 
the causal wiU of God; it is of a supra-logical nature in the sense 
ihat they were not present in the subtle causal state, and yet have 
come into being through the operation of God’s will. But, so far as 
the subtle cause easts in God as associated with Him, the world is 
not distinct and independent of God even in its present form** 
Theyfour too have no independence in themselves; they are created 
by God, by His mere wiU, and having created the world and the 
He entered into them and remained as their inner controller. 
So jivas are as much under natural necessity as the objects of 
the physical world, and they have thus no freedom of action or of 
will . The natural necessity of the world is but a manifestation of 
God s will through it. The spontaneous desire and will that is 
found in man is also an expression of God’s will operating through 
man; thus man is as much subject to necessity as the world and 
there is no freedom in man. Thus, though the cow which gives milk 
may seem to us as if it were giving the milk by its own will yet the 
vital powers of the cow produce the milk, not the cow; so,’ when a 
person IS perceived as doing a particular action or behaving in a 
particular manner or wiUing something, it is not he who is the 

^ Govinda-bkasyaj ii. i. 14. 
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agent, but the supreme God, who is working through him^. But 
the question may arise, if God is the sole cause of all human willing 
and human action, then why should God, who is impartial, make us 
will so differently? The answer will be that God determines our 
action and will in accordance with the nature of our past d^ds, 
which are beginningless. A further objection may be made, that 
if God determines our will in accordance with our past deeds, then 
God is dependent in His own determining action on the nature of 
our kannas\ which will be a serious challenge to His unobstructed 
freedom. Moreover, since different kinds of action lead to different 
kinds. of pleasurable and painful effects God may be regarded as 
partial. The reply to these objections is that God deteiinines the 
jivas in accordance with their own individual nature; the individual 
fivas are originally of a different nature, and in accordance with 
their original difference God determines their will and actions 
differently. Though God is capable of changing their nature, He 
does not do so; but it is in the nature of God’s own will that He 
reserves a preferential treatment for His devotee, to whom He 
extends His special grace 2. God’s own actions are not determined 
by any objective end or motive, but flow spontaneously through 
His enjoyment of His own blissful nature. His special grace to- 
wards His devotees flows from His own essential nature; it is this 
special treatment offered to His devotees that endears Him to them 
and that rouses others to turn towards Him^. 

Bhakti is also regarded as a species of knowledge (bhaktir apt 
jndna-viseso bhavati)\ By bhakti one turns to God without any 
kind of objective end. Bhakti is also regarded as a power which 
can bind God to us®; this power is regarded as the essence of the 
hlddini power of God as associated with consciousness. The con- 
sciousness here spoken of is identical with the hldda^ and its essence 
consists in a favourable outflow of natural inclination®. This is thus 
identical with God’s essential nature as consciousness and bliss; 
yet it is not regarded as identical with Him, but as a power of 

’ Ibid. II. I. 24- 

2 na ca karma-sdpeksatvena Uyarsya ezsvdtantryam;,,,anddi-flva’Stjabhma-- 
nusdrena hi karma kdrayati sva-bhdvam anyathd-kartum samartho'pi kasydpi na 
karoti. Ibid. ii. i. 35. 

3 Ibid. II. I. 36. 

* Commentary on Siddhanta-ratna, p. 29. 

3 bhagavad-vasikdra-hetu-bhutd saktih. Ibid. p. 35. 

® kldda-hhinna sanwid, yas taddnukulyamsah sa tasydh sdrah. Ibid. p. 37* 
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Though hhakti exists in God as His power, yet it qualifies 
the devotee also, it is pleasurable to them both, and they are both 
constituents of it®. It will be remembered that, of the three powers, 
sanwit is superior to sandhtnt and hladini is superior to samvit. God 
not only is, but He extends His being to everything else; sandhini 
is the power by which God extends being to all. He is Himself of 
the nature of consciousness; samvit is the power by which His 
cognitive action is accomplished and by which He makes it possible 
for other people to know. Though He is of the nature of bliss, He 
experiences joy and makes it possible for others to have joyous 
experiences; the power by which He does this is called hlddinu^ 
True bhakti cannot have any object outside itself, simply for the 
reason that it is itself an experience of God as supreme bliss. That 
there is a kind of bliss other than sensuous pleasure is proved by 
our experience of our own nature as bliss during deep sleep. But, 
since we are but atoms of God’s energy, it is necessarily proved that 
God’s nature is supreme and infinite bliss; once that bliss is ex- 
perienced, people will naturally turn away from worldly sensuous 
pleasure to God, once for all. 

True knowledge destroys all merit and demerit, and so in the 
jivan-mukti man holds his body only through the will of God. The 
effect of obligatory duties is not destroyed, except in so far as it 
produces meritorious results— admission to Heaven and the like— 
and it helps the rise of true knowledge; when the true knowledge 
dawns, it does not further show itself. It is also stated in the 
Kausltala Up^isad that the merits of a wise man go to his friends 
and his demerits to his foes; so in the case of those devotees who are 
anxious to enter communion with God the meritorious effects of 
their deeds are distributed to those who are dear to Him, and the 
effects of their sinful actions are distributed to His enemies*. So, 
as the effects of the fructifying karma are distributed to other 
persons, the principle that all fructifying karmas must produce 


tad-visefatays ca hhSsaU’nyathd tasya saktir iti 
vycLpedesa-siddheh. Siddhdnta-ratnay p. 38. 

^ hWavat-^orupa-vUesa-hhata-hm^^^ hhaktir bhagavad-vU- 

Prthag-vtiefapataya siddha toy or anandStisay^o bhavati. 

yoya latton dhatte dadati ca sa sarva-deia-kdla-dravya- 

hlsdstm^i samvetti sarrivedayati ca sa samvit, 

hladatmapi yaya hladate hlSdayatt ca sa hladini. Ibid. pp. lo-^o 
■* Govinda-bhasya, Vf. i. 17. 
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their effects is satisfied, and the devotee of God is relmed from 
them. The best way for true advancement can only be through the 
association of saintly devotees. Our bondage is real, and the 
destruction of the bondage is real and eternal. Even in the state 
of ultimate emancipation the retain their separate individuality 

from God. 

In the sixth and seventh chapters of the Siddhmta-mtm 
Baladeva tries to reftite Sankara’s doctrine of extreme monism; but 
as these arguments contain hardly anything new but merely repeat 
the arguments of the thinkers of the Ramanuja and the Madhva 
Schools, they may well be omitted here. In his Prameya^rainmaH 
Baladeva gives a general summary of the main points of the 
Vaisnava system of the Gaudlya School. If one compares the 
account they give of Vaisnava philosophy in the Ehdgmata-^ 
sandarbha with that given in Baladeva's Govinda-bhasya and 
Siddhdnta-ratnay one finds that, though the fundamental principles 
are the same, yet many new elements were introduced by Baladeva 
into the Gaudlya school of thought under the influence of Madhva, 
and on account of his personal predilections. The stress that is laid 
on the aspect of difference between Isvara and the jwa and the 
world and the concept of visesa, are definite traces of Madhva 
influence. Again, though Baladeva admires the ruci-bhakti as the 
best form of bhakti, he does not lay the same emphasis on it as is 
found in the works of Rupa, Sanatana or Jiva. His concept of 
bhakti is also slightly different from that of Jiva; he does not use 
the older terminologies [aniaranga and bahiranga sakti\ and does 
not seek the explanation of his system on that concept. His 
Prameya-ratna-mdld has an old commentary, the Kdnti-mdld, by 
one Krsnadeva Vedanta Vagisa. In the Prameya-^raim-mdld he 
pays his salutation to Ananda-tirtha or Madhva, whom he describes 
as his boat for crossing the ocean of samsdra. He gives also a list 
of the succession of teachers from whom he derived his ideas, and 
he thinks that by a meditation upon the succession of gums one 
would succeed in producing the satisfaction of Hari. He further 
says that four sampraddyas or schools of Vaisnavas, the 
Brahma, Rudra, and Sanaka, will spring forth in Orissa (Utkala) 
in the Kali yuga, which may be identified with Ramanuja, Madhva, 
Visnusvamin, and Nimbaditya. He enumerates the succe^ion of 
his teachers, in the following order: Sffkrsna, Brahma, Devarsi- 
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Badarayana, Madhva, Padmanabha, Nrhari, Madhava, Aksobhya, 
Jaya-tirtha, Jnana-sindhu, Vidyanidhi, Rajendra, Jayadharaia, 
Punisottama, Brahmanya, Vyasa-tlrtha, Laksmipati, Madhavendra, 
Isvara, Advaita, Nityananda and also Sri Caitanya^. The system of 
represented by Baladeva may well be styled the Madhva- 
Gaudiya system; we have had recently in Bengal a school of 
Vaisnavas which calls itself Madhva-Gaudiya. 

^ See an earlier list by Kavi-Karnapura, in his fanciful or legendary treatise 
Gaura-ganoddeia-dlpika, 
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Bhdgavaia-tdtparyay i, 59, I50«., 

15^^*. 34^ 

Bhdgavata-tdtparya-mrjmyay 55, 59; 

commentaries on, 59 
Bhdgavata-tdtpsrya-mr^aya’‘tlkdy 5 9 
Bhdgavata'-tdtparya-niriyiya-vyakhyd- 
prakasUy 59 

Bhdgavata'-tdiparya-nirnaya-tydkhyd- 
vivaranUj 59 

Bhdgavata - tdtparya - vydkhyd'-padya - 
ratnmaliy 59 
Bhagavatas, 7 
Bhdgmatdmrtay 394 
Bhdgavaidrtka-prakaranay 374 
BhdmatJy 104, 105, 107, 108, 109, iii, 

13S, 142 
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Bhirativijaya, 53 
BhSskara, 53, 322, 327, 3^9, 3^7 
bhdfya, 53, 63, 87, loi, 15011. 
Bhdfya-ekpikd, 62 
Bhdfya-prakdsa, 352, 373, 380, 381 
Bhdfya-pikd, 380 

Bhd^ya'-pippanl-'prameya-muktdvali, 62 
BMtta, 17 1 
Bhdppa^cintdmanif 170 
bhdva, 333, 356, 433, 433 «•» 435, 437 
bhdva-bhakti, 434, 438 
Bhdva-candrikdf 59, loi 
Bhdva-dlpa^ 61, 64 
Bhdva-prakdsikdf i, loi, 381 
bhdva-rupa avidyd, 3i7«. 
bhdva^vikdra, 122 
Bhdva-mldstTa, 16971., 313, 314 
hhdvyay 42 
bheda, 142, 178 
Bheda-dhikkdra, 179 
bheda-pratinidki, 441 
bhedabheda, 143, 153, 439 
Bheddbheda-svarUpa-nirruzya, 361, 379 
Bhedqjjlvana, 17871. 
bhinna^akpa^^yogitva-bheda, i8o7i. 
hhinnatva^ 221 
336 

BhJma, 59 
6/io^a, 100, 357 
bhoktf-bhogya^ 43 
bhrdnti, 120 
bhrtyatva, 432 
Bkujanga-praydtdppaka, 377 
BAu, i57«. 

6 Aufa, 150, 153, 159 

bhuta-yoniy 134 
hhUtadiy 35, 41 
bhUtdkdsay 156 

hhUtiSy 66 

bhuyo-darianay 192, 19571. 

Bibliotheca Indicay 18571. 

Bilvamangala, 375 

Biman Behan Mazumdar, Dr, 384 

Biological, 28, 431 

Bio-motor activities, 41 

Birth, 49, 86, 347 

Bliss, 20, 29, 156, 219, 222, 335, 419 
Blissful, 414 
Blue jug, 96, 97 
‘Blueness’, 97 
Bombay, 93, 374 
Bombay Gazetteety 54 
Bondage, 23, 63, 102, 156, 255, 313, 
315, 317, 335, 347, 366, 417, 418, 
425 ; of egoism, 427 


Bondage, 63, 156, 255, 3 i 3 , 3 iS, 3 i 7 , 
335, 347, 366, 417, 418, 4^5 
Bonn, 102 77. 

Bopadeva, 2 
Brahma-hhdvay 368 
Brahmacarin, 320 
Brahmadatta, 53 

Brahma-enquiry, 102, 103, 104, 107, 
108, no, 1 12 
Brahmagho§a, 53 
Brahmahood, 285, 427 
hrahma-jijndsdy 112 
Brahma-kditday 108 
Brahma-knowledge, 102, 107, 216, 
230, 231, 236, 255, 265, 266, 270, 
277, 292, 433 

brahma-lighXy 158 

Brahman, ii, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 33, 34, 39, 40, 49, 57, 63, 66, 
68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 81, 84, 85, 86, 
87, 99, 100, 103, 105, 107, 108, 109, 
112, 121, I 227 I., 123, 126, 129, 131, 

138, 141, 142, 144, 147, 148, 151, 

158, 178, 206, 207, 212, 213, 214, 

215, 216, 217, 220, 221, 222, 224, 

225, 232, 233, 243, 244, 246, 247, 

250, 261, 262, 280, 283, 286, 287, 

288, 289, 290, 304, 306, 307, 308, 

309, 311, 312, 321, 322, 323, 324, 

325, 326, 327, 328, 329, 330, 331, 

332, 335, 338, 344, 347, 353, 357, 

360, 361, 362, 363, 364, 368, 369, 

370, 371, 390, 394, 396, 397, 398, 

399, 400, 402, 403, 404, 405, 407, 

414, 415, 418, 420, 428, 430, 440, 

442, 443, 447; Citsukha’s definition 
criticized by VySsa-tirtha, 31 1; 
material and instrumental cause 
according to Vyasa-tirtha, 308 ff. ; 
nature described by Vyasa-tirtha, 
314--15; nature of, according to 
Vyasa-tirtha, 305 ff. ; nature accord- 
ing to Vallabha contrasted with that 
of Bhaskara, 329 
Brahman-causality, 87 
Brahma-satiihitdy 388 
Brohma-satra, 38, 39, 47, 53, 54«., 56, 
6a, 63, 68, 87, 98, no, lai, laa, 127, 
129, 130B., I3S, i 48«., IS3, 251, 
300, 320, 321, 322, 324, 352, 364, 
373. 377. 381, 438; criticism of other 
interpretations according to Val- 
labha and his followers, 330-2; 
peculiarity of Vallabha’s interpreta- 
tion, 328 fir.; Vallabha’s interprets- 
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Brahma-sutra (cont.) 

tion contrasted with that of Rami- 
Vallabha*s interpreta- 
tion contrasted with that of Sankara, 
325 

Brahma-sutra-bha^a, 55, 93, 94, loi, 
lozn.; commentaries thereon, 61 
Brahma^5utta--hhd^ya’’m7naya^ 55 

Brahma-sUtra-hhd^ya^tlkd^ 55 
BrcLhina - sutra - hha^ydttha - scangraha, 
62 

Brahma-sutrdnubMfya, 55, 373 
Brahma-sUtrdnubhdfya-pradlpa, 373 
Brahma^sUtrdnuvydkkydnay 55 
Brahma-sutrdnuvydkhydTia-nirnayay 55 
Brahma - sutrdnuvydkhyd - nydya - nir - 
55 

Brahma-sutrdnuvydMtydna-Ttydya-- 
scofibandha-dlpikdy 6z 
Brahma-sUtrdrthaj 62 
Brahma-tarka, 65, 77 n. 
Brakma-vaivartat 133 n. 
Brahma^ddinSy 419 
Brahmdy 122 155 
hrahmd-dhi^thamay 138 
Brahmlnanda, 2, 55 
Brahmananda Puri, 386 
Brahma-nanda-valUy 98 
Brahmlnda-tirtha, 56 
Bra hm in, 300, 393 
Brahmins, 9 
hrahmopadanay 263 
Braja-bhu§ana, i, 

Brajanltha, 377, 381 
Brajarlja, 381 
Brajavildsa-stava, 394 
Brilhmanya, 448 

Brakmariatvddidevatddi-vdday 379 
Brhad-ditayakay 132 
Brhad-dratyyakay 136, 137, 138 
Brhaddranyaka-bkd^yay 90 
Bfhaddranyaka’-bhd^ya-ttkdy 90 
Brhaddra^aka-bhd$ya-tippaTdy 55 
Brhaddranyaka-’bhava-bodhay 90 
Brhaddra^^iyaka-upamsad-bhd^yay 55 
Brhaddra^yaka-'Vdrttika-tXkdy 55 
Brhad-Bhdgavatdmrtay 438 
Brhajjdbdlopanisad-bhd^ay 55 
brhanto hy asmin gundhy 1 1 1 
Brhaspati, 6n., 9 

Bmdavana, 372, 383, 387, 388, 392, 
394, 395 

Bpidavana Candra Tarkalafikara, 437 
Buddha, 203 
Buddha-caritay 32 «. 


Btidhara^iniy 2 

buddhiy 24, 3211., 40, 41, 45, 49, 
66, 113, 133?!., 150, 157?!., 158, 
300, 314, 327, 336, 342, 350, 358, 

408 

Buddhimanta Khan, 387 
buddkir odhyamsayiMy 40 
Buddhism, 52, 68 

Buddhists, 7, 75, 134, 202, 203, 231, 
254, 256, 383 
buddhi-tattvay 157 
Burnell, 93 

Caitanya, 56, 126, 291, 384, 385, 386, 
387, 388, 389, 390, 392, 393, 395, 
396; his biographers, 384; his com- 
p^ons, 393 his life, 3855.; 
his philosophy as deduced jErom 
Caitanya-caritdmrtay 390--3 
Caitanya’^bhdgavatay 385 
Ccdtanya~candradaya--natakay'^Z^y-^Z$y 

387 

Caitanya-caritdmrtay 385, 387, 389, 
391, 395 

Caitanya-mahgalay 384 
Caitanya-sahasra-ndmay 385 
Caitanya-vallabha Datta, 385 
Caitanydftakay 394 
cak^u$tvay 137 
camasa, 137 
Candanewaray 388 
Candrasekhara, 385, 386 
Candrdlokay 438 
Candrikdy 107 n. 
Candrikd-nydya-vwaras^y lox 
Candrikd-prakdiay 10 1 
Cajtdrikd-vdkydrtka^vrti, 105-7 
Candakesavlcarya, 64 
Caiiidasa, 389 
cardcaray 133?:. 
caritray 8 

Caste distinctions, 393 
Caste duties, 391, 392 
Catalogus Catalogonamy 55, 373, 

377 «- 

Categorically imperative, 3 
Categories, 30, 31, 46, 153, 159 
Category, 146 
Cattddlokly 374, 376 

Caiuhslokibhdgavata-p.kdy 373 
Caturthddkikararmmdldy 381 

Causality, 129, 195, 379, 

Causal movement, 341 
Causal operation, 407, 443 
Cause-effect, 201 
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Cause-and-effect relation, 256 
Central India, 395 
Cessation, 1x7 
ce^fa-rUpat 436 
ceUinat 158 
cetya-cetana^ 43 
Chalad NrsiipJhacSrya, 53, 59, 62, 88, 
197 

Chal§ri-^e§acarya, 88, 165, 188, 197 
Chandah-Kamtubha^ 438 
ckandas, 131 
Chando*§tddasakay 394 
Chdndogya, izgn., 131, 133, 136 
Chdndogyopani$ad-bhdsyat 55, 90 
Chdndogyopani$ad-bhd^ya--ttppata, $ 5 
Chdndogyopani^ad-khanddrtha, 90 
Chimerical, 205, 208, 230 
Christian literature, 93 
Christianity, 92 
Christians, 92, 93 
cic-chakti, 13, 14 
cic^chakti-vildsay 400 
Cidambaram, 371 
cid-m^ayatva, 217 
Cintamani Dik§ita, 375 
cit, 106, 107, 331, 362 
Citsukha, 179, 180, 310, 311 
citta, 24, 27, 158, 336 
citta-praidntatdf 10 
Class-character, 150 
Class-concept, 66, 179, 197 
codana-sutra, 162 k. 

Co-existence, 187, 192, 194, 198, 
344 

Cognitive, 31, 182 
Cognitive agent, 182 
Cognitive characters, 278 
Cognitive form, 290 
Cognitive senses, 47 
Cognizable, 215 
Cognizing activity, 218 
Collins, 93 
Conative, 31 
Concentration, 28 
Concept, 256 

Conch-shell, 80, 82, 119, 120, 227, 
229, 238, 239, 245, 255, 257, 261, 
304, 305, 343, 359, 406 
Conch-shell-silver, 118, 207, 209, 21 1, 
213, 214, 224, 249, 250, 264, 279, 
281, 34D, 359, 360, 405 
Concomitance, 15 1, 185, 187, 193, 194, 
195 , 196, 199, 201, 217, 225, 228, 
260, 341, 344, 345 
Conditional, 73 


Conditionally imperative, 3 
Conditioning of consciousness, 236 
Conditions, 379 

Consciousness, 20, 26, 2x1, 215, 217, 
225, 234, 236, 238, 241, 246, 247, 
258, 259, 290, 297, 307, 329, 369, 
397, 401 

Consequence, 197 

Contact, 153 

Contentment, 7, 28 

Contradiction, 190 w., 229, 25 s, 257, 

304 

Cosmic knowledge, 22 
Cow-universal, 221 
Creation, 42, 155, 348, 364, 408 
Creative opinion, 21 
Creative power, 44 
Crypto-Buddhists, 69 
Crystal, 249, 299 
Cudamapi Cakravarti, 1 

Dabir Khas, 394 
dainydtmaka’-bhaktii 41 1 
daiva, 21 
dak$indy 432 
Dallu Bhatta, 358 
dama^ 9 
Darkness, 342 
Daiaprakaranaf 64 
daya, 9, xo 
Dayanidhi, 56 
Damodara, 371, 386, 387 
ddnay 9 

Ddna-keli~kaumudly 395 
ddsya, 392 

Deductive inference, 225 
Deeds, 378 
Definition, 124 
Degree of reality, 72 
deha^dehirtt 43 
Delusion, 370 
Demerit, 446 
Desire, 49, 351 
Destruction, X09, X43 
Determinate, 370 
Determinate cognitions, 33 
Determinate knowledge, 338 
devuy 441 
Devaki, 346 

Devakinandana, 357, 375, 381 
Devala, 9 

Deva-mangala, 383 
Devapna Bhatta, 372 
Devar§i-Badarayapa, 447 
Devotee, 417, 418 
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Devotion, 23. 28, 29, 30, 38, 317, 324, 
347 . 378. 39 *. 413. 431 

Devotion to God, 78 
Devotional emotion, 418 
Devotional literature, i 
Dhairyyasraya^ 374 
D!ianu§koti, 53 

dharma, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, ii, 37, 
320, 321, 3^2, 323, 324, 347 , 363, 
376; Bhdgavata-purdna on, 10; 
Devaia, Yajnavalkya and MahS- 
bharata on, 9-10; evolution of the 
idea of, 2-1 1 ; extension of meaning 
according to later smrtis, 9; Govin- 
daraja on, 8 ; Kumarila on, 3 *, Manu 
and Medhatithi on, 6; Mimarnsa 
and Vedic sense of, 2; Prabhakara 
on, 4; Sridhara on, 10; Vedic idea 
of, 5; versus adharma, 4; yoga on, 
10 

Dharmaraja-dhvarindia, 342 
dharmasya ca kriyd-rupaU)dtf 323 
dharmavad, 108 
dharmavicdra^ 322 
Dharmottara, 167 
dharmy-amsa, 2yS 
Dharwar, 52, 54?*. 

Dhavalagiri, 372 
dhdrd^vdhika jndnat 162, 164 
dhif 336 
dhruvaniy 350 
Dhruvapdda-tlkdf 377 
dhrti, 336 
dhrtyanumdnay 326 
dhvarnsa-pratiyogiy 109 
dhvarrisdhhdvay 65, 155, 342 
dhydnay 10, 88, 316, 413, 414 
Differenceless, 115 
Differences, 58, 73, 74, 78, 79, 80, 97, 
99, 1 15, 179, 20s, 221, 223, 226, 
233, 269, 300, 441 
Dig-darianay 438 
Dinakara, 195??. 

Disappearance, 340 
Dissolution, 47 

do$ay 172, 175, 254, 281 

do^a-yukta, 156 
Doubt, 173, 194, 338 
dra^tdy 307 
Dravida, 53 

dravyoy 3, 97, 150, 156, I 59 
Dravya-suddhi, 379 
Dream, 83 

Dream-appearances, 229, 339 
Dream creations, 83 


Dream-experience, 258, 295, 339 
Dreamless deep sleep, 33, 230, 257, 
274, 275 , 295, 309, 355 
Dreamless sleep, 257 
Dronacarya, 88 
drdkam-vijMnamy 162 « 
drg^anatirekdl, 307 
dr$tay 201 
dr^tanta, 345 
dfsturthay 5 
drUi-mth 256, 257 
Dualism, 72, 93, 212 
Duality, 49, 114 
Duration, 233 
duragamay 75 

Durgama-sangamanay 432, 435#!., 436®. 
Durga, 157®. 
durghapx-ghatakatvomy 16 
durghata-ghatakatvam hy acintyaivamy 

39S 

Durgha}drtkaprakdhkdy 59 
Durvasas, 322 
du§andnumdnay 201 
dvd suparand, lygn. 
jbvddaia-stoiray 55, 89 
Dvaraka, 372, 383 
Dvarakesa, 375, 381 
dvidha-^bhavam rcchatiy 42 
Dynamic agent, 340 
dyu-hkv^ddy-^yatanay 135 

Earth, 15^ 

Eclectic, 32 

Ego, 20, 1 14, 364, 283, 294, 295, 297 

Ego-hood, 28, ^94 

Egoism, 49 

Ego-part, 295 

Ego-perception, 298 

Ego-sense, 297, 298 

Ego-substratum, 295,29*, . 298, 299, 300 

'Ego-vritiy 292 

Egotism, 65 

ehasmin dharmini virnddha-ndnu-hity- 
avagdki jndnam smrdayamy 338 
ekatva, 39 

Ekddasa-skandka-tdtparya-candnhdy 2 

Ekddaty 319 
ekdntinsy 421 
Ekdvahy 51 
elarty 24 
Elephant, 215 

Emancipation, 21, 33, 99 » 245, 

257, 258, 259 , 299. 301 » 3 «>^» 309. 
335 > 350, 4 i^» 428, 430 » 447 
Empirical existence, 281 
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Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
54«-i 9 ^ 

Endurance, 151 
Enemies, 4 
Energy, 41, 42 
Energy of God, 429 
Enjoyment, 100 
Enmity, 29 

Epigraphica Indica^ 51, 9311. 

Epilepsy, 389 

Epistemological process in inference, 
200 

Equilibrium, 26, 31, 37, 48 
Erotic emotion, 435 
Erotic love, 431 
Error, 113 
Essence, 15 1 
Essential, 122 

Essential characteristics, 124 
etat-samavetatva^ 223 
Eternal, 69, 109, 203, 378 
Eternal contact, 236 
Eternal damnation, 58 
Eternity, 303 
Evolution, 35, 37, 407 
Evolutionary categories, 46 
Excluded middle, 302 
Existence, 302 

Experience, 77, 99, i6i, 168, 186, 212, 
221, 263, 266, 269, 315, 41 1 
Expiation of sins, 89 
Eye-ball, 342 

Fallacy of the circle, 247 
False, 34, 67, 72, 81, 125, 165, 205, 
21 1, 217, 30s, 340, 360, 365 
False appearance, 406 
False identification, 251 
False imagination, 287, 292 
False reasoning, 228 
False silver, 305 

Falsehood, 83, 84, 204, 206, 209, 210, 
21 1, 212, 213, 214, 221, 222, 224, 
225; controversy on, 204 ff.; cri- 
ticism of Madhusudana and RSmS- 
carya, 209 fF.; five definitions of, 
criticized, 204 if.; its definition 
criticized, 206 ff.; Madhusudana’s 
reply criticized, 216 ff. ; of the world 
criticized, 225 ff. ; versus contra- 
diction, 213 
Falsity, 85, 215 
Falsity of the world, 360 
Fear, 15 1 

Fire, 190, 194, 198, 200, 344 


Formless, 18 

Francis of Assisi, St, 389 

Gadadhara, 387 
gandha-matray 41 
gandharvaSy 98 
gandharva-sdstray 106—7 
Gangd^taka, 394 
Ganges, 424 
Ganjam, 51, 388 
GangSdasa Papdita, 386 
Gange^a, 53, 171, 185, 190, 190/1., 192, 
199 w., 372, 388, 394 
Gangottrl, 372 
Ganapati Bhatta, 371 
Gandadusa, 386 
Garbe, 93 

Gaudapddlya’‘bhd$ya-tlkdy 55 
Gaudardja-vijayay 385 
Gaudlya school, 400 
Gaura-ganoddesa-dlpikay 448 n. 
Gaurdngakalpataru, 394 
Gaurdasa Sarkhel, 393 
Gauridasa Pandita, 385 
Gaya, 372, 386 

gdmhhlryay 15 1 

Gayatri, 63, 13 1 
Gdyatft-hhd^yay 380 
Gdyatryarthay 381 
Gdyatryartha-vivaratixiy 381 
Generality, 303 
Generic quality, 247 
Ghanasyama, 374, 377, 381 
ghate mrdvaty 46 
ghato jdyatCy ii8 
Ghosh, N. G., 371 
Ghost, 178 

Giridhara, 373, 375, 377, 387 
Giridhara GosvamI, 360 
Giridharji, 380 
Gita-govinday 389 

Gita -govinda ^prathamd^tapadl-vivrtiy 
377 

Gitdy 45, 60, 70, 82/1., 92, 93, 314, 324, 
334, 346, 380, 389, 422, 438 
Gdtd-hha^yay 60, 91, 94 
Gitd~hhu^anay 438 
Gltdrtha-samgrahay 61 
Gitd-tattva-dipanly 380 
Gitd^tdtparyay 59 ; commentaries there- 
on, 60; works on, 61 
Gitd-tdtparya^nirnayay 94 
Gltd-vivrtiy 61 

Glasenapp, 51 n., 94„., iox«., io2«., 

371 
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God, 3, II, 12, 13, 14, 15, i6, 18, 21, 
22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 30, 31, 36, 38, 40, 
41, 42, 43, 45, 47, 58, 63, 68, 70, 
71, 75, 76, 78, 89, 93, 99, 113, 121, 

132 «•, 133 «•, 136, 144, 145, 147, 

154, 155, 156, 158, 160, 178, 179, 

182, 293, 312, 313, 314, 316, 317, 

318, 32s, 326, 327, 330, 331, 332, 

333, 334, 335, 336, 339, 340, 343, 

346, 347, 348, 349, 350, 351, 352,* 

353, 354, 355, 356, 357, 360, 361, 

366, 367, 369, 370, 371, 375, 376, 

377, 378, 390, 391, 392, 396, 398, 

399, 400, 401, 402, 403, 406, 408, 

410, 41 1, 412, 414, 416, 417, 420, 

421, 422, 423, 424, 425, 426, 427, 

428, 429, 430, 431, 432, 433, 436, 

437, 439, 440, 441, 443, 444, 445, 

446,447 
God as love, 436 
God’s grace, 358 
God’s power, 42 
God’s will, 362 
Godavari, 53, 372 
Gokarna, 372 
Gokulanatha, 374, 380 
Gokuld^takay 377 
Gokulotsava, 374, 381 
Gopala Basu, 385 
Gopala CakravartI, i 
Gopala Puri, 386 
Gopeia, 375 

Gopesvara, 352, 374, 375, 380 
Gopeivaraji Maharaja, 350, 351, 380, 
381 

Gop!natha3hatta, 375 
Gopinathaji, 379 
Gopinath Kaviraja, 438, 439 
gopis, 349, 392, 401 
Gosvami, 432 
gotva, 152, 197 
Govardhana Bhafta, 381 
Govardhanasarma, 377 
Govinda, 384, 386 
Govinda Bhatta, 92 
Govinda-bha^ya, 438, 439, 44071., 

442 444 «•, 446 447 

Govinda-bha^a-plthakay 55 
Govinda Chakravarti, 350 
Govinda Dasa, 438 
Govindaraja, 8, 375, 380 
Govinda-vijaya^ 385 
GovindaviruddvaUy 394 
Govindd^taka-tlkdy 55 
Grace, 29, 78 


Grace of God, 391 
Grammars, 76 
Grantha-mdkkd-stotray 55 
Grierson, 52, 92, 93 
Ground-cause, 309 
Ground-consciousness, 245 
grMtay 105 

gunay 3, 12, 15, 21, 27, 29, 31, 33, 34, 
150, 313, 3^7n,y 334, 363, 364, 370, 
397, 400, 409 
gui^-guny-abheday 182 
gutjui^karmddcui gundmm^ffzdrdty 220 
guna^mdydy 16, 399 
guna-purttiy 109 
Gum-saurabhay 17577. 
guna-trayady'-upddana-bhMay 156 
gu^’-vikdpOy 183 
Gunakara, 351 
Guptacarya, 350 
Gururaja, 64, 65 
Guru-stutiy 55 
Gunt‘susrusdy 9 
Gttrvariha-dlpikdy 62 
Guzerat, 372 

. Hamsa’-duUi-kavyay 394 
Hardwar, 53, 372 

Harehrpta-^mahdmcmtrdrtha-narUpa:^ 

394 

Hare’s horn, 74, 141, 144, 205, 207, 
208, 212, 214 
Hari, 28, 41, 3 1471., 319 
Hari-bhaktvmldsay 394 
Haribhanu, i 
Haricarana, 352 
Haridasa, 350, 381, 385, 386 
Haridasa^siddhantay 381 
Haridhana, 375 
Harirrade-stotra-Ukdy 56 
Hanndmdrnriavydkara^y 394 
Hariraja, 357, 358, 374. 375. 377. 380. 
381 

Hastinapur, 89 
Heat, 369 

Heat-light potential, 35 
Heaven, 2, 15, 92, 156 
Hell, 156 
Heroism, 151 

hetUy 95, 161, 200, 344, 345 
Hindi, 380 

Hindu Chemistry y 3677. 

History of Hindu Chemistry , 195 n. 
History of Indian Philosophy y Ay 1691*. 
History of Orissay 394 
hlddmly 14, 390, 393, 4^0, 419, 44® 
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hiddmt samvitf iz 
hlddinl-iaktiy 393 
liomogeneous, 42 
hn, 10, 336 
Hrdaya, 7?!,, 386 
Hydaya Caitanva, 438 
hfdayena abhyanujnata^ 8 
Hy^ikesa, 372 
Hussain Shaha, 394 
Hyderabad, 53 
Hypothesis, 196 

Iccharama, 373, 381 
idam<~rajatayoh^ 118 
Idealistic monism, 33 
Identity, 73, 79, 97^ i32, 141, 200, 

233, 340 

Ignorance, 20, 21, 22, 66, 68, 83, 113, 
122, 150, 158, 159, 217, 218, 219, 

245» 257, 259, 267, 269, 283, 293, 

3i3» 328, 347, 359, 417^ 427, 429, 

433 

Illumination, 241, 289 
Illusion, 28, 32, 80, 81, 83, H9, 132, 

i34» ib8, 173, 178, 205, 209, 213, 

224, 244, 246, 247, 248, 249, 252, 

253, 254, 256, 257, 260, 261, 264, 

280, 300, 305, 339, 414; avidyd and 
do^a in, 254 ff. ; conception of, criti- 
cised by Vyasa-tirtha as against Mad- 
husudana, 247ff*J dr§ti-sr§pi view 
criticized, 256 ff. ; objections against 
the criticism by Madhusudana re- 
futed, 257-8; possibility criticized, 
251 ff. 

Illusion and (irthahriydkaritva^ 252 ff. 
Illusion of silver, 174, 248, 347 
Illusory, 22, 36. 32, 33, 75, 83, 120, 
174, 209, 219, 228, 255, 281, 283, 
285, 286, 301, 304, 305 
Illusory bondage, 256 
Illusory creation, 246 
Illusory experience, 281, 283 
Illusory identity, 297 
IHusory image, 257, 399 
Illusory imposition, 232, 242, 248, 
254, 273, 329, 407 
Illusory intuition, 258 
Illusory knowledge, 172 
Illusory negation, 262 
Illusory notation, 289 
Illusory objects, 406 
Illusory perception, 174, 229, 230, 
343 

Illusory qualities, 248 
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Illusory silver, 239, 245, 2S3, 261, 262. 
305 

Illusory superimpositions, 134 

Illusory world, 253 
Images, 178 

Imaginary appearances, 304 
Immediacy, 241 
Immediacy of loiowledge, 312 
Immediate cognition, 242, 312 
Immediate intuition, 243 
Immediate perception, 243 
Impersonations, 340 
Implication, 345 
Imposition, 248 
Impossible-negation, 20 x 
Impossible negative, 184 
Incarnation, 38, 412 
Indefinable, 120, 301, 302, 303 
Indescribable, 205 
Indeterminate, 370 
Indeterminate cognition, 358 
Indeterminate knowledge, 219 
India, i 

Indian Antiquary^ 54yj.j 93 
Indian philosophy, 1 1, 24, 58, 162, 173 
Individual, 58 
Individual selves, 21, 32 
Individual souls, 24, 146, 158 
Indra, 71 
indriya, 150 
indriya-^nigraha, 9 

indriyartha - sat - satnprayaga -janyaTu 
jndnaniy 339 
Inductions, 195 

Inference, 77, i6i, 183, 187, 188, 192, 
I94» 19s, 196, 197, 200, 201, 202, 
227, 229, 260, 274, 276, 281, 301, 
305 » 344 J VySsa-tirtha on, 200 
Infinite, 126 
Infinite bliss, 446 
Infinite regress, 210 
Inherent energy, 48 
Injunction, 5 
Inspiration, 389 
Instrumental, 327 
Instrumentality, 329 
Intelligence, 335, 350 
Intuition, i8i, 235, 256, 258, 265, 274, 

338 

Intuitive consciousness, 276 
Intuitive faculty, 182 
Intuitive perception, 254 
Intuitive process, 181 

Invalid, 183, 243, 244, 245. 268, 269, 
274, 281, 369 
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Invariable, 185 
Invariable antecedence, 340 
Invariable rektion, 199 
Islam, 394 
i^tasddhanatd^ 74 
l^ta-siddhif 239 
Ik^ita, 129 
Isd^ 89 

Isdvdsya-upanisad-hhdsya, 55 
Isopanisad-hhdsya^ 94 
I^vara, 12, 24?!., 40, 41, 46, 47, 56, 68, 
121, 132, 133, 135, 136, 137, 144, 
^203, 288, 312, 326, 327, 447, 448 
Isvarakrsna, 30, 36, 39 
Isvara-paravasd^ 149 
I^vara Purl, 386 

Jadunathaji Mahiraja, 383 m 
jada, 150, 370 
Jaddtmikdj 400 
jagabandhatmika^ 156 
Jagadananda, 387 
Jagannatha, 387 
Jagannatha DSsa, 388 
Jaganndtha-vallabka^ 395 
Jagannatha Yati, 62 
jagat-prapanca^ 116 
Jagii, 386 

yaiminisiitra-hkdsya-niimdnisdf 373 
Jains, 7, 45, 52, 65, 97, 115, 167, 203, 
372 

Jalahheda, 373, 376, 380, 381 
Jalabheda-ttka, 377 
Janaka, 324 

Janardana, 157, 160, 186, 324, 388 
JanSrdana Bhatta, i, 59, 64 
Janmadyasyayatahy sdstmyonitvdt, 325 
Janmdstaml-nirnayay 377 
Ja^a-fiower, 299, 300 
jaran-naiydyikaj 202 
Jaya, 3i3n., 3 i8?i. 

Jayadeva, 389 

Jayagopala Bhatta, i7S> 37S> 381 
Jaya-mangaidj 1 
Jayantl-halpa, 55 
Jayarama, i 
Jayasimha, 54, 91 

Jaya-tirtha, 55, $6, 61, 62, 64, 65, 87, 
88, 89, 90, 94» no, III, IIS, 
117, 121, 126, 128, 132??., 

143, 162, 174, i75» i77» 178, 1S2, 
184, 186, 187, 196, 202, 448 
yaya-tlrtha-vijaya-tippanz, 160 n, 
Jaylkhandin Simha, 59 
Jayananda, 3S5 


Jahnavi, 393 
jdti, 151, 152 
jdti-vikalpOj 183 
Jealousy, 29 
jijndsd, 413 
jiva-caitanya, 235 
284 

Jiva Gosviml, 16, 346, 396, 438, 447; 
Brahman, nature of, 397; hhakti, 
nature of, 415 ff.; criticism of the 
Sahkarites, 414; different iaktu^ 
concept of, 399-400; God, views on, 
19-20; God and His powers, 409; 
God and the souls, 408 ; God*s rela- 
tion to His devotee, 410 ff.; mdyd 
and beyond mdyd^ 402; may a doc- 
trine, 399; mdyd, ideas on, 21-2; 
nature of the world, 404; ontology, 
396 ff. ; Paramltman, idea of, 23 ; 
parindma doctrine of, 22; part in the 
whole, relation of, 403; self, vieiro 
on, 20; selves, theoiy^ of, 399 ff.; 
status of the world, 405 ff. ; the joy 
of bhakti^ 403 ff. ; ultimate realiza- 
tion, nature of, 428 ff. 
jiva-mdyd, 16, 413 
jivanmukta^ 365 

jlvarmiikti, sgm, 88, 259, 262, 347, 
406, 418, 428, 446 
Jiva-praitbimbatva-khandana-vdda, 

379 

jlva-sakti, 390 

flvas, 12, 14, 17, 18, 20, 22, 23, 26, 27, 
34, 83, 109, 126, 132, 135, 136, 137, 
138, 14X, 144, 146, I49i 150. i55» 

179* 257, 284, 285, 287, 288, 289, 

292, 335* 347, 348, 350, 361, 362, 

364, 366, 367, 368, 370, 378, 399, 

409, 410, 414, 429, 440, 442, 444, 

447 

jivdtman, 424 
jnapti, 189 n. 

jndna, 10, 71, 73, 117, 122, 166, 167, 
170, 235, 260, 2&1, 293, 336, 350 
jndna^hddhyaWa^ 103 
jndna-grdhakaj 169 
jndna-grdhakdtmktdnapeksaivsmi 1 69 
jndna-guhaya, 24 
jndna-kdnda^ 326 
jndna-mdrga^ 374 

jndna-mdtrasya kd vdrttd sak^M api 
kurvantJj 416 
jndna-misra, 353, 354 
jndna^mula-kriydtmaka^ 40, 41, 43 
jndna-rupa^ 157^* 
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jndna-sdmagrJ, 175 
JiiSlnasit|iha, 56 
Jftana-sindhu, 448 
jndna-sriyey 400 
jndndbhava, 293 
jndfldm prarndnyarrit 174 
jndndnanddtmako hy asau^ 314 
jndndngabhuta, 353 
jndnd^gabhuta- bhakti, 353 
jnatatdy 169, 170 
jneyatd-saftipddana, 160 
jfieya-vi^aylkarana^ 160 
‘Jugness\ 97 
jyotih, 1 31, 136 
j^oti^toma, 137 

kaivalya, 248 
kaivalya-kdinay 424 
kaivalya’’kdma->bhakti, 424 
Kalana, 393 
KalSpa grammar, 386 
Kali, 51 
Kali yuga, 447 
kalpa, 325 
kalpita, 292 
kalpita-hheda^ 105 
kalya-kdla^ 43 
Kalyinapura, 53, 92, 93 
Kalylnaraja, 346, 357, 374, 375, 380, 
381 

Kamalakara BhattacSrya, 395 
Kamaldsana^ 122 n. 

KanSda, 153, 176 w., 178 

Kapila, 24, 30, 32, 36, 37, 38, 44, 139 

Kapila Ssrnkhya, 44 

Kapilak§etra, 372 

karma, 21, 22, 25, 33, 45, 49, 61, 86, 
88, 145, 147, 150, 151, 253, 317, 
324, 333, 337, 348, 349, 350, 353, 
354, 358, 367, 391, 409, 415, 417, 
418, 428, 444; nature of, 49-50 
karma^kanda, 326 
karma-mdrga, 374 
karma-^misra 353, 354 
Karma^nirnaya, 64, 70, 74 
karma-svabhdvam, 332 
karmdiayas, 433 
kartf, 37, 370 
kartrtva, 43 
hatha, 115 

Kathd-laksatjui, 55, 64, 65; account of, 
65 

Kathiawad, 372 
Katwa, 386 
Katha, 89, 133, 136 


Kaura Sadhu, i 

Kau^Uakl, 131, 137, 446 

Kau§Uakyupani$ad^bhd$ya^pippanl, 5 5 

kautilya, 420 

Kavindra-tirtha, 56 

kdkatdhya, 161 

Kdla, 22, 25, 31, 37, 40, 47, 150, IS9, 

331, 413 

kdma, 336, 376, 432, 435 
kdmand-mmitta, 424 
K5maka§ni, 371 
Kdmdkhydndtha, xgon, 

Kamarahati, 388 
Kdnti-mdld, 438, 447 
KaiEici, 383 
Kanvas, 133 
kdrana, 328, 332, 340 
kdrana-sakti, 155 
kdrandnumdna, 200 
kdrikd, 39«., 444 
Kdrpa^ya-puhjikd, 394 
kdryatd, 74 

kdrydnumdna, 200, 326 
kdrydnumeya, 332 
kdrydtirekendnavasthdnam, 341 
Kasi Mi4ra, 388 

Kdthakopani^ad’-bhd^ya-tippani, 5 5 
Kaveri, 388 
Kdvya^Kaustubha, 438 
kdvyas, 386 
Kedara, 372 
Kena, 89 

Kenopani^ad-bha^ya, 55, 90 
Kenopanipad-bhd^ya-tlppanJ, 5 5 
Kenopani^ad-khandartha, 90 
Kesava Bhatta, 62 
Kesava Bhattaraka, 64, loi 
Kesavadasa, 1 
Kesava Misra, 64, 189 
Ke^avasvamin, 87 
Kesava-tirtha, 64 
Kesava Yati, 62 
kevala, 160, 18 1 
kevala pramdna, 161, 167, 18 1 
kevala-vyatireki, 201, 345 
kevaldnvayi, 185, 186,. 344 
Khandana^khanda-khadya, 6 sn., 115, 
, I9in., 192 

Khanddrtha^prakdia, 90 
Khapuspa^tJkd, 55 
Khydtivdda, 360, 379 
kitava, 423 
klrtana, 389 
kleia, 12, 45 
Knower, 66, 68, 86 
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Knowledge, 21, 66, 81, 84, 86, 117, 
126, 156, 160, 161, 164, 166, 167, 
168, 170, 189, 223, 230, 349; its 

nature in emancipation discussed, 
243 ff. ; Madhusudana*s defence 
strongly criticized, 240 ff.; nature 
2nd function of vrtti and cjudna 
discussed, 236 ff. ; the views of Ista^- 
siddhi and I^madvaya criticized, 
239 ff-; views of Madhusudana cri- 
ticized by VySsa-tlrtha, 230 ff. 
Knowledge of God, 392 
Krama^nimaya. tra. 

3 , 42 

knyd-saktif 331 
kriyd-vikalpOy 183 
^rp^y 151 

15, 45, 59, 346, 349, 353, 356, 
376, 386, 387, 389, 392, 395, 401, 
402, 432, 438, 440, 442 
Kr§nadasa KavirSja, 385, 387, 388, 
390 

Krp^~karndmrtay 375, 388, 389 
Krpm-padly 1 
Krpui-‘premdmrtay 377 
Kr^nasvami Ayer, 52, 90 
Kr§na ^astrl, 90, 91 
Kr§nac 5 rya, 51, 59, 90 
Kr§T}dmrta~mahdrnavay 55, 89, 31971. 
Kr^ndnandly 438 
Krptdhrayay 373, 376 
Krti, 313 77. 

Krttikdy 186 
ksamdy 9, 10 
k^dntiy 9 
k§etray 402 

k^etrajiUiy 3271., 402, 442 
k^etrajna^saktiy 390 
kfetrajndkhyay 16 n. 

Kulluka, 8 
KumSrapada, 383 
KurnSrila Bhatta, 3, 60, 17 1 
Kumbakonam, 5471. 

Kundalagirisuri, 62 
Kuruk§etra, 372 
Kurvesvara temple, 51 
Kusumdnjaliy 192 ti. 
kutasthay 37, 43 
Kutastha-dipay 15871. 
hoddtkaivay 93 

Lc^hu-hhdgavatd-mrtay 438 
lajja, 151 
laksanay 121, 124 
Laksmana Bhatta, 371 » 375 


Lak§mana Siinlia, 59 

Lahpmy 150, 157, 181, 314, 317 

Lakjml Devi, 386 

Lak§mipati, 56, 448 

I^lita-mddhavay 394 

Law of excluded middle, 204, 209^ 

Laiu Bhatta, 373, 375 
IdlyatvCy 432 
IdmdSy 31777 . 

Legitimate inference, 228 
Leipzig, 102 n. 

Lexicons, 76 
Liberality, 15 1 
Liberation, 58, 315, 318 
Light, 369 
Light-heat, 31 
Light-particles, 369 
Limitation, 221 
Limited consciousness, 245 
Limited measure, 220 
Limiting condition, 1 52 
37, 344 

linga^dehay 317 
linga-sariray 49, 156 
Uhydy 24 
LocanadSsa, 385 
Locus, 342 
Locus of illusion, 252 
Logic, 71, 204 
loka-vyavahdray 163 
Lokayatas, 52 
Lord, 34 
Love, 28, 351 
Low-caste, 393 
Loyalty, 3 
Lump of earth, 82 

MacKenzie, Major, 5471. 

Madana, 386 

Madkurdstakay 373, 374, 377, 380, 
381 

Madhusudana, 204, 207, 21 1, 212, 214, 
216, 219, 221, 223, 224, 225, 226, 
228, 229, 231, 233, 242, 243, 251, 
256, 257, 258, 262, 268, 269, 271, 
272, 273, 274, 278, 279, 280, 282, 
285, 288, 292, 293, 294, 296, 297, 
299, 300, 301, 302, 303, 304, 305, 
397 

Madhva, i, 18, 51, 52, 53, 54 , $6, 5 ^, 
59, 60, 62, 64, 66, 70, 71, 74* 75 f 82, 
87, 88, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95> 96, 
loi, 121, 122, 128, 130, 131, 132, 
I 33 » 135, 137, 139, 140* ^44y 

145, 146, 148, 156, 158, 177, 182, 
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Madhva {cont.) 

184, 190, 203, 318, 319, 339, 346, 
371, 388, 441, 447, 448; Anubhdsya 
and commentaries thereon, 61; 
Anmydkkydna, account of, 62-3; 
Anuvydkhydna with commentaries 
thereon, 63; aprdmdnya^ 163 ; avidya 
doctrine, 159-60; dkdsa doctrine, 
I53”4; bhakti, view regarding, 58; 
Bhdgavata^tdtparya'-nirnaya and 
commentary thereon, 59 ; Bhdgavata^ 
tdtparya-nirnaya, manner of treat- 
ment in, 59 ; bheda, nature of, 178 ff. ; 
discussion of the meaning of the 
word Brahman, 1 1 r~i2 ff. ; his inter- 
pretation of the Brahma-sutra 1. 1. 1, 
1 02 ff. ; ihterpretation of Brahma- 
sutra I. 2, I3I ff. ; interpretation 
of Brahma-sutra i. i. 3-4, 127; his 
interpretj/tion of the Brahma-siitras 
elaborated by many other writers, 
1 01; logical connection of the 
Brahma-sutras, 87,; monistic inter- 
pretation of Brahman, difficulties in, 
125 ff. ; other conditions of Brahma- 
knowledge are discarded, iio-ii; 
what leads to Brahma enquiry, 102; 
a review of the important topics of 
the Brahyna-siitraSy laqff.; Brahma- 
sutra-bhdsya, 61; Christianity, in- 
fluence of, on, 92-3; concomitance 
in Madhva, 197 ff.; date of, 51; 
eternal damnation in, 58; definition 
of Brahman, discussions on, 121 ff. ; 
difference {bheda), concept of, 73-4; 
view regarding five-fold differences, 
57; difference, reality of, 178-9; 
difference as conceived by Sankara 
criticized, 179-80; discussions, con- 
dition of, 1 15; discussion (vada), 
nature of, 65 ; doubts defined, 176 ff. ; 
his view regarding the emancipated, 
57-8; emancipated souls, distinction 
among, 66; error, nature of, 118 ff.; 
falsehood, notion of, criticized, 84; 
falsity of the world, doctrine, dis- 
carded, 1 14; falsity of the world 
criticized in the Tattvoddyota^ 67; 
Gitd-tdtparya, account of, 59 ff.; 
Gitd-tdtparyay manner of treatment 
in, 59: God as eternal perceiver of 
the world, 68; God’s possession of 
many qualities defended, 71 ; God, 
collocation of pramdnas leading to, 
78; God, proof of existence, 76; 


God, nature of, 75 ; identity incom- 
prehensible without difference, 79- 
80; identity, notion of, denied, 82; 
notion of absolute identity (akkan- 
ddrtha) criticized, 73; identity of 
selves denied, 70; identity of the self 
and the world denied, 68; inference, 
184 ff.; various kinds of inference 
in, 200-1 ; inference as svdrtkdnu- 
mdna and pararthdnumdna, 202 ; 
illusion defined, 173; illusion and 
doubt, 173 ff.; illusion, Mimarnsa 
view of, criticized, 174; illusion, 
Sankara view criticized, 175; karrna^ 
prarabdha and aprarabdha, dis- 
cussion of, 88; nature of karma in, 
61 ; karma-nirnayay account of, 70 ff. ; 
kathd-lak^ana, account of, 65; in- 
tuitive knoiwedge, 1 8 1 ; nature of 
knowledge discussed by Vyasa-tirtha 
as against Madhusudana, 230 ff. ; 
krsndmrta-mahdrnavay account of, 
89; life of, 51 ff.; Mahdbhdratay 
view regarding, 58; Mahdbhdrata- 
tdtparya-nirnayay 57-8; Mahdhhd- 
rata-tdtparya-nirnaya, commentary 
of, 59 ; mdyd doctrine discarded, 1 1 3 ; 
Mayavada-khandana with commen- 
taries thereon, 64; memory as 
pramdnay 162; mithyd and anirva- 
caniyay 80-1 ; mithydtvdnumdna- 
khandana with commentaries there- 
on, 64; Mlmarpsa doctrine of karma 
criticized, 71; moksa (liberation), 
nature described by the followers of 
Madhva, 315; niok^a, different types 
of, 318; moksa, ways that lead to it, 
316; the monism of Sankara cannot 
be the basis of Brahma-enquiry, 
103; monism, refutation of, by 
Vyasa-tirtha, 204 ff. ; nitydnitya- 
viveka cannot be a condition 
of Brahma-knowledge, 109; non- 
existence, nature of, 80 ; Nydya- 
vivarana, account of, 87; ontology, 
1 50 ff. ; criticism of, by Parakala 
Yati, 95; perception, condition of, 
182; perception, Nyaya definition 
and condition denied, 182-3; Pra- 
bhakara view discussed, 74; prakrti 
doctrine, 1$^ pramdnas, 160 ff.; 
pramdnas, agreement with objects, 
161; pramdna, criticism of other 
definitions of, 164; pramdna, Bud- 
dhist view of, considered, 167; 
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pramdi^, definition of, i6off.; 
pram&^y Jaina view of, considered, 
1 66; PramUpa’-lak^ana and com- 
mentaries thereon, 64; ptamar^as, 
nature of, 77; pram&^a, two senses 
of, 165 ; pramdna, NySya view con- 
sidered, 167; Ramanuja and, 94 ff.; 
Ramanuja's criticism of Brahman 
criticized, 124; degrees of reality 
criticized, 73; degrees of reality, 
discussions on, ii6ff.; repentance 
and meditation, 89; samavdya doc- 
trine, 154; Sankarites and Buddhists 
compared, 69-70; Sankarites cri- 
ticized as crypto-Buddhists, 68-9; 
Sankara's interpretation of the dif- 
ferent topics of the Brahma-sUtras 
criticized, 129 ff.; Sankara's inter- 
pretation criticized, 127 ff.; iakti 
doctrine, 154-5; Sdharcya theory of 
Gange^a refuted, 185 ; idstra in rela- 
tion to God, 60 ; his view regarding 
smrti and idstras^ 57 ; view regarding 
idstra, 60; self cannot be identical 
with Brahman, 108; self cannot be 
self-illuminating, 68 ; souls, different 
kinds of, 155-6; criticism of, on the 
nature of emancipated souls, 98- 
100; svataJk-^ptdmdnya theory con- 
sidered, 168 ff.; svatali-prdmdTiya in 
relation to doubts, 172; svatafi- 
prdmdnya e3y)lained, 168; svatah- 
prdmdiyya theory of, distinguished 
from that of the Mlmaipsa and the 
Vedanta, 169 ff.; tarka, 193; tarka, 
nature of, 188 ff.; tarka, Mathura- 
natha and Gangers cricitized, 190; 
tarka, Nyaya view criticized, 189; 
tarka, Sr!har§a's view criticized, 191 ; 
tarka, Udayana's view criticized, 
192; Tattvasatfikhydna, account of, 
65-6; Tattva-sarpkhydna with com- 
mentary, 64; some doctrines sum- 
marized in the Tattva-saijikhydna, 
65-6; Tattvoddyota, account of, 
66 ff.; Tattvoddyota with com- 
mentaries thereon, 64-5 ; teachers of 
Madhva's school, 56; testimony in 
Madhva, 20a ff.; true belief, 174; 
upddhi criticized, 85-6; upddhi, 
notion of, 82-3; upddhi^khoi^ima 
with commentaries thereon, 64; 
universal' and inference, 151-a; the 
view of Vacaspati and Preka^atman 
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Vedas, revelatton of, 75; 
doctrine, 153; Vif^.tattva-mmaya, 
acwunt of, 74 ff.; vySpH as aimpa- 
Pfti, 184; world cannot be an 
illusion, 72; the view of world as 
Illusion criticized, 246 ff.; status of 
the world, brief description of, 63 • 
world cannot be sadasad-^vilakam 
73; works of Madhva, 54 ff.; com- 
mentaries on his works, 55^; works 
on logic of, 64 
Madhva-hhdiya, 141/1. 

Madhva machos, 91 
Madhva school, 143, 153 
Madhva-siddhdnta-sdra, 54, 150?*. 
151 152W., 1547Z., X56n., 157?!., 

159 «• 


Madhva-vijaya, 53, 54, 91 
Madhvas Phtlosophte des Vish^^ 
Glaubem, 54/1., lozn. 
Madhvacarya, 157 
Madhvdcdrya, The Life of n, 
Madhvdcdrya, a Shot Historical 
Sketch, gon, 

MadhyaMa, 387, 392 
madhyama-sevdphala, 358 
Madhyageha Bhatta, 52 
Magic, 68 
Magician, 287 


mahat, 25, 27, 31, 35, 40, 41, 46, 47, 
66, 150, 156 
Mahat-tattva, 157 

Mahdhhdrata, 9, 38, 57, 58, 59, 75, 92, 
93, 128 n., 413 

M(ihdbhdrata-tdtparya~mrttaya, 51,55, 
57, 58, 318 n. 

Mahdbhdrata-tdtparya-nirr^dmk- 
ramaitikd, 59 

Mahdbhdrata-tdtparya^nir^ya’- 
vydkhyd, 59 - 

mahdbhdva, 432, 433 436 

mahdbhutas, 24 
Maha-lak§ml, 13, 157 «•* 372 
mahd’^mdyd, 313 «. 

Mahd-pralaya, 3i5«. 

Mahdsubodhird, 59 
Mahdvmu, 402 

mahd-^yajftaii ca ca brdhmym 

kriyate tanufi, 321 
Mahispuri, 371 
Mahomedan scriptures, 203 
Malabar, 93 
Mallikaijujja-tlrtha, 388 
Mal-observation, 173 
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mamatd^ 432 

manm, 24, 31, 3^, 41 » 47» 49, 66, 108, 
146, 150, IS7, 158, 165, 168, 182, 
336, 337, 341, 342, 352, 

358, 40S 

Manddra-manjarJ^ 64 
Manes, 93 
Mangalore, 53 
Manicheans, 93 

Manifestation of appearance, 340 
manotmbhava, 159 
mantras^ 337, 346, 369 
Manu, 6, 8, 346 
Manu^-saijihitd, 6n. 
Mafrvartha^mndrikd, 8 
tnangala, 9 
MaUgalavaday 373 
93 

‘Manigrama*, 93 
Mat^i-tnanjari, 52, 54, 93 
Manimat, 52, 93 
Marlcika, 381 
Market silver, 208 
maryadd, 355, 378 
maryadd school, 354 
maryddd-mdrga, 352, 355, 367, 377 
maryadd’-marga bhakti^ 3,78 
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Right inference, 228 

Right knowledge, 178, ai8, 249, 34® 

Ritual process, 4-^0 

Ritualistic worship, 88 

Rituals, 3 

Rohiifiy 186 


Roo, P. Ramchandra, S4«- 


Root-cause, 143 
Root-desires, 45 

Root-impressions, 253, 257, 258, 274, 


275, 284 

Rope-snake, 300 
Round square, 186 
ruci-bhaktiy^ 44^ 

Rudra, 135, 447 
Rudra Bhatta, 53 
rUdhiy 1 12 
Riipa, 394, 433, 447 
Rupa Gosvami, 437*, 
hhdktiy 432 


treatment of 


rupcL^tatiificLtfCit 27» 35, 4t 

fddhiy 378 «• 

Rg^ariha-cudamaniy 89 

Rg-^artha-manjarf, 89 
Rg-^arthoddhdray 89 

Rg-bhd^yay 54, 89 
JRgAihd^ya-tlkdy 94 

Rgveda-brahtna-paHcikdy 6471. 

Rg~yajuh-sdmdthcirvas ca bhdratatfiy 
12877. ' 


rju-yogitiy 18 1 


saccid^dnanda Isvaray 12 
Sacrifices, 2, 4, 7i 
Sacrificial, 322 

sadasad-vilak^anay 72, 116, H7, 
Saddcdra-smniy 58, 88 

Saddcdra-smrti-vydkhydy 88 
Saddcdra-stuti-stotray 56 

sad-dgama, 75 
Sadananda, 377 
sadd-prdpta-sarva-guiiamy 145 
sad-vilak$ai}atvenay H7, a6i 
sad-viviktatvaniy 212 
sa eva k$obhako brahman k$obhyai ca 
puru^ottamahy 35 ' 

Sagacity, 15 1 
Sagara, 38 

sagunay 71, 125, 348, 353, 4^9 

sahaja-saktiy I55, t68 

sahakdrly 329, 339 

Sahasrdk^ay 377 

Sahasrarci, 383 

Sahasra-ndmay 438 

Saint, 99 , _ 

Sakaldcdrya-mata-saniB^ahay 302 

Sakar Malik, 394 
sakdmay 424 
sakdma-bhaktiy 424 
sakhyay 392 
Salvation, 88 
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samavSya, 153, i8a, 183, 231, 3*7, 

330, 341. 348, 369 

samavayi, 183, 327, 361 
samaxayi-karaifa, 328, 329, 330, 361 
samavdyitve vikrtatvasydpattefi^ 328 
samavTttif 197 
samaya-handhay 115 
Samaya-pradtpay 377 
samofti^lvdntarydmly 402 
sambandhdntigdy 435 
samUhdlambana-buddhiy 338 
Samvara DSsa, 438 
samvity 390, 440 «. 
samvit-saktiy 393 
satfibhavay 202 
satpbhdvandy 178 
Sarrihitopani^ad-bhd^yay 56 
SatpMtopam^ad^bhd^ya’-fippavdy 56 
sarjtkalpay 98, 158, 336, 337 
Saffikar^arMy 27, 38 
samkoca-vtkdsdbhyamy 34 
Samk$epa Bhdgavatdmrtay 394 
sarjtsdray 28, 66, 120, 138, 362, 429, 
447 

sofTtskdrCy 336, 337, 343 
sarjiskdra-mdtr^-jamnanafiy 166 
sarfiskdra-'patanay 163 
saniskdrasy 61, 165 
sarrisayay 168, 176, 336, 338 
saniili^tay 66 
Sai^ividananda, 53 
sarjiyag^jndnay 117 
sarjiyogay 153 
samsaya-dhardy 190 
Sanaka, 447 

Sandtanay 2, 386, 389, 394, 438, 447 
Sandal paste, 20 
sandhitfLy 13, 390, 44071., 446 
sannydsay 9, 356 

Sannydsa-nirnayay 356, 373, 375, 380, 
381 

Sannydsa-nirimya-mvaraim^ 377 
Sannydsa-paddhatiy 55 
Samiydya-ratndvaUy 73, 15 1 
Sannyaya-dlpikdy 64 
Sanskrit, 384, 390 
Sanskrit literature, 94 
saAga-siddha, 423 
saAketitay 114 
Sanjaya, 386 
saptabhangly 97 

Sarva-dariana-saifigrahay 1 90 n, 
$arva~desa~kdla--sambandhi~ni$edha'‘ 
pratiyogitvam sattoaniy 224, 225 
Sarvajna-suktiy 12 «. 


Sarvajnatmamuni, 329 
Sarvanir^yOy 346, 358 
Sarvanirnaya-prakara^y 374 
Sorva-safjtvddiray 16, 1811., 22 «. 
sarvatra tadiyaWa-jndndrdujJ^y 442 
sarvatra traikdUka-m$edka pratiy<^^ 

tvarfiy 206, 207 
sarvdrtha vi^ayakam, 18 1 
sarvd-sattvay 141 
sarvdtma-bhdvay 352 
sarvdtmakay 130 «. 

Sarvottamastotray 377, 380 
Sarvottamastotra-iippanay 373 

74, 120, 149, 205, 331, 362, 405 
sat-karya-vdday 119, 142, 361, 406 
sat-sangay 422 

31, 40. 46. 157. 317. 328, 334, 

337. 354. 397. 4<». 40i, 436 
sattva-guifas, 44, 343, 358 
sattva-prakaraka-praati-vifayat&hS~ 

vdty 212 

sattva-sdmdttyasyaim ananglkdrdty iij 
sattva^Vaikunpuiy 397 
sattvdbhdvdvya tirekdt, 116 
sattd-sdmdnyay 117 
9, II, 71, 73 
Satyabodha-tirtha, 56 
Satyadharma Yati, 15771. 
Satya-dharma^tippanay 64 
Satyadhrti, 383 
Satyakama-tirtha; 56 
satyarriy 414 

satyam jndnam anantam brakmay 125 
Satyan2tha-t[rtha, 56 
Satyanatha Yati, 62, 64 
Satyanidhi-tirtha, 56 
Satyapaj^yana-firtha, 56 
Satyaprajfia, 52 
Satyaprajna-bhik§u, 60 
Satyaprajna-tirtha, 56, 64, 91 
Satyapurna-tirtha, 56 
Satyasannidhana-tirtha, 56 
Satyasara-tirtha, 56 
Satya-tirtha, 91 
Satyavara-tirtha, 56 
Satyavati Pandita, 383 
Satyavijaya-tirtha, 56 
Satyavit-tirtha, 56 
Satyavrata-tirtha, 56 
Satyabhinava-tirtlm, i 
Satyabhinava Yati, 59 
Satye§ti“tlrtha, 56 
saundaryay 15 1 
SaurSitra, 52 
savikalpay 183 
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saviiefa, 363 
sddkakatama^ 167 

sddhana, i6i, 346, 347, 353, 354, 357, 
433 

sddhana’-hhakti, 433, 434, 435, 437, 441 
Sddhana-paddhati, 394 
sddhana-rupat 353 
sadhandnumana 201 
sadharana dharma, 177 
sadhya, 184, 185, 344 
sddhya-bhakti, 434, 435 
sddhydbhdvavad^avrttitvamf 185 
sddrfya, 150, 151, 182 
sddTiyddi-sahakrtendriydrtha-samsar^ 
gajanya, 339 

sdhacarya-niyama, 185, 186, 187 
Sahitya^Katanudif 438 
sdhya, 95 
sdjujya, 355 

Sdk$dtpuru§ottamavdkyaj 373 
sak^i, 33» 1 14, 159, 168, 173 263, 282, 
307 

5a^i-consciousnes3, 263, 266, 268, 
269, 270, 274, 275, 281, 290, 291, 
292, »98, 306, 307 
Sak§igopala, 387 
sdk^i-jndnay 158 
sak^indriya^ 158 
Sdlikandthay 162 
sdlokya-moh^ay 318 
sdmagrfy 167, 172 
Samariy 128 

sdmdnddhikaranyay 185, 187 
sdmdnya, 150, 21 1, 303 
sdmdnydbhdvay 273 
sdmdnyajndna, 358 
samanyato^drstay 201 
sdmdnya-pratyd sattiy 225 
samdnyena lak^itam tathaiva sphuraty 

396 

samlpya, 318 
Satrapy a-mok}a, 318 
Sarpkhya, 24, 26, 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 38, 
39, 41. 44, 4£, 47, 130, 136, 137, 138, 
139, 143, 176, 327, 343 , 398, 433; 
Ahirbudhnya description of, 37; 
Ahirhudhnya and Sasti-tantray 36-7 ; 
Asvagho§a’s account of, 32 n.; cate- 
gories of, 24-5; difference between 
the Bhagavata and classical schools, 
32; diversity in the enumeration of 
categories, 30-1 ; in Gltd and Ahir^ 
hudhnya, 45; God in, place of, 36; 
God and prakrtiy 26 ; Kapila in 
relation to, 38; as described in 


Mdthara-vittiy 39; monistic inter- 
pretation of, 33 ; schools of, 36, 45-7 
Sainkhya categories, 32, 36 n. 
Sarpkhya God, 46 
Sdifikkya-kdrikdy' 36, 39, 45 
Sdmkhya-pravacana-sutray 344 
sdmkhydnumdnay 327 
Sarnkhyist, 328, 442 
Sdrdrtha-darsinly i 
sarstiy 318, 430 n. 
sdr$ti- 7 nok$ay, 318 
sdrupyay 318 

Sarvc.bhauma Bhaftacarya, 385, 387, 

389 

sdttvikay 29, 41, 337 
Scorpion, 371 
Scriptural, 99 
Scriptural command, 3 
Scriptural' injunctions, 3 
Scriptural testimony, 227, 229 
Scriptural texts, 76, 81, 248, 25a 
Scriptures, 36, 114, 337 
Seal, Dr, 3671., 19571. 

Seor, 85 

Self, 31, 48, 49, 68, 84, 105, 129, 217 
248, 260, 291, 299, 335 , 353 , 

360 

Self-advancement, 28 
Self-completeness, 42, 43 
Self-concentration, 418 
Self-consciousness, 20, 360 
Self-contentment, 437 
Self-contradictory, 265, 289, 361 
Self-control, 10, 28, 316, 322 
Self-creation, 362 
Self-creative, 348 
Self-dependence, 236 
Self-determination, 412 
Self-determined thought, 42 
Self-determiner, 414 
Self-discipline, 316 
Self-enjoying, 99, 367, 436 
Self-enjoyment, 99, 367 
Self-evolving energy, 44 
Self-experience, 84 
Self-interest, 423 
Self-knowledge, ii, 336 
Self-love, 295 

Self-luminosity, 288, 289, 414, 415 
Self-luminous, 69, 237, 247, 248, 291, 
295, 310, 335 

Self-luminous consciousness, 277 
Self-luminousness, 68 
Self-luminous principle, 289 
Self-purification, 29 
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Self-revealing, lo6, 315, 216 
Sedf-shining, 24 
Self-subsistent, 233 
Self-validity, 168, 169, 173, 174 
Selves, 58 

Sense-characteristics, 337 
Sense-cognition, 342 
Sense-cotitact, 172, 174, 182 
Sense-data, 158 
Sense-evidence, 227 
Sense-experience, 239 
Sense-faculties, 41, 343 
Sense-faculty, 341 
Sense-gratification, 7 
Sense-knowledge, 159, 182, 219, 337 
Sense-object, 341 
Sense-operation, 343 
Sense-organ, 158, 193, 233 
Sense-powers, 419 
Sense-qualities, 341 
Sense-relation, 257 
Senses, 3, 337 
Sensible, 194 
Sensory, 28 
Service, 351 

Se^a--xjdhydrt}ui-amdrikdi 62 
Se§acSrya, 62 
sevd, 3SI, 45^^ 

Sevdkaumudl, 377 

Sevdphala, 357, 358, 374, 375, 380, 381 
Sevdphala-stotra, 373 
Sevdphala-vivrtiy 355 
sevopayogi dehay 355 
Sex-attractions, 10 
Sex-love, 426 
Sex-restriction, 10 
Shame, 151, 339 
Shell-silver, 308 
siddha-prakdsa-lopahy 288 
Siddhapura, 372 
Siddhddvaita-^mdrtanday 381 
siddhantay 141W. 

Siddhdnta-muktdvaliy 373, 374» 375> 
376, 377, 379, 3^0, 381 
Siddhanta-rdtiosyay 373, 374, 37^ 
Siddhanta-ratnay ign.y 438, 439, 445 
44672., 447 

Siddhanta Unnahini Sabha, 91 
Silver, 120, 359, 4^4 
Silver-appearance, 81, 238 
Silver-illusion, 250, 251, 260, 261 
Silversmith, 249 
Similarity, 150 
, Sirnhesvara, 388 
Sindh, 372 


Sinful, 4 
Sins, 420 
Sita, 91 

Skanday 13311. 

Skanda-^j^mdimy 122 
Shanda'^purondy RmdMioa^day 41611. 
Skanda-tirtha, 388 
skandhas, 346 

“Sketch of the religious sects of the 
Hindus”, 54 w. 

Smoke, 191, 194, 197, 198, 199, 200, 
299, 344 

^rti, 5, 6, 78, 163, 166, 321, 338, 339, 
346, 425; relation to Vedic injuiw:- 
tion, 5 

rjTirft literature, 4, 433 
Smrti-’Sara-samiLccayay 56 
sm^ti-slle ca tad’-viddmy 7 
smrti texts, 7 
Smfii-vwaramy 56 
Snake, 72 

Miefto, 318, 351, 336, 433 

Sneha’^pSraMy 1 

Solar light, 399 

Solar sphere, 49 

sonu^dgasy 371, 372 

sopddMkay 300 

sopddkikatvdty 123 

Souls, 49, 132, 155, 279, 2S5, 317 

South India, 91, 371 

South KSnara, 52 

Southern way, 49 

Space, 168, 182 

Space-relations, 184, 293 

sparsa^tanTTiatray 35, 41, 42 

Spatial coexistence, 187 

Spatial limitation, 220 

Special virtue, 126 

Specious arguments, 84 

sphuraidy 106 

Spiritual, 42 

Spiritual law, 3 

Spontaneity, 42 

srsiiy 122 

Srstibhedcpuddcy 36211., 379 
staimitya-rupay 42 
Stava-mdidy 394, 438 
sthdyi-bhdvay 352, 353 
stkitiy 3971., 122 

Stirling, Mr, 394' 

Strength, 4^5 ^5 ^ 

Subha Bao, 91 
Sub-concept, 179 
Sub-conscious, 178, 305 
Subject, 160, 286 
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Subject-object forms, 42 
Subject realization, 172 
Subjective ignorance, 417 
Subodhint, i, 2, 2411., 346, 358, 373, 
374, 379, 3Sa 
Subodhira^bodhini, 380 
Subodhint-lekha, 373, 375, 380 
Subodhita^prakSia, 379 
Subodhinl-fippaiUf 379 
Subodhini^yqjana-nibandha-yojanaf 373 
SubodhiM-yojana-nibandha-ycjana Sc- 
vakaumudjly 375 
Subsistence, 231 
Substance, 3, 96, 150, 153, 213 
Substratum, 224, 283 
Sudar^ana Pandita, 386 
Sudar^ana Suri, i 
sudarsanatdy 42 
SudM, 101 

sukha-niyato-rdgahy 349 
Suraatindra-tirtha, 62 
Sun, 28 

Supra-logical, 17, 18, 19, 22, 401, 409, 
410, 439, 442 

Supra-rational, 410, 412, 428 
surabhi-candanay 114 
Sure^vara, 94, 275 
Surottama-tirtha, 169, 172 n. 
Suvar^-aUtray 363, 36571., 366, 367, 
379 

$Uk$inay 438, 439, 440, 442 
sUkpn&vasthd 4 ak$aim>-Uic-clmktihy 40 5 
sUrya-mdrgay 52 
sUtra, 138, 148, 32s 
svabhdva, 31, 47, 333, 334 
Svabhu, 371 
svacchanda-cinmayay 42 
sva-dharma-vartitvay 9 
sva-gatay 160 
sva-jndna~purvakamy 439 
sva-kriyd-vyaghdtahy 190, 191 
Svapnesvaray 35071. 
sva^prakdraka-vrtti^vi^ayafvam eva 
drsyatvamy 216 
svaprakdsa, 106, 309, 436 
svaprakdsatvena hhdvayogaty 106 
sva^rasika-visvdsasydvasyakatvdn na 
sarvata sanka, 194 
svarga, 333 
Svarga-khanda, 3611. 
svarupay ii, 119, 124, 332, 410 
svarUpasthhitayd eva saktydy 396 
svarupa-bhutamy 158 
svarUpa-d>huta-‘Saktiy 17 
svarupa-bhutdb, 15 1, 158 


Svarupa DSmodara, 384 
svarupa - lak ^ a^ay 123, 422 

svarupa'-matihy 158 
svarUpa'-mdydy 314 
SvarUpa^nirnaya-tlkdy 56 
svarUpasiddhay 423 
Svarupasiipha, 377 
svarUpasya sva-vedyatvdty 124 
svarUpa-iaktiy 15, 1677., 21, 22, 398, 400 
svarupa-idktyd nanduy 43 1 
svarupa^saktydvi§kdrana, 410 
svarupatahy 439 
svarupa-yogyatdy 357 
svarupananda, 431 
svarUpeiiay 207 
svatah-prdmdnyay 168, 17 1 
svatantray 15071., 181 
svatantrd bhivyaktimattvam kila kdr^ 
yatvatity 443 
Svatantrdlekhanay 377 
Svayambhu, 371 
svdbhdvikoy 398 
svdhhdvikty 431 
Svaminya§taka, 373 
Svdmi-stotra, 377 
svdrthay 201 
svartha-paricchittiy 166 
svatyantd-bhavd’-dhikararie eva pratt- 
yamd^atvamy 210 
svopdkhyafi kaicid dharmahy 217 
Sylhet, 395 
Syllogism, 200 
Sahara, 2 

§abara-hhd^yay 371. 
iabday 176 

iabda^tanmatray 27, 35, 41 
Saci Devi, 385 

Saivaism and Minor Religious Systems, 

51 

jSaiva Sdstra , 57 

saktiy 13, 37, 39, 41, 43, 44, 150, 153, 

323 

saktimdny 13 
sama, lo, 15 1 
Sambhu, 371 

Sankara, 17, 52, 53, 60, 93, 94, loi, 
103, 108, 112, 1 13, 127, 129, 130, 

131, 132, 133, 134. 13s, 136, 137, 

138, 140. 144, 14s, 146, 147, 148, 

17s, 176, 179, 322, 32s, 328, 341, 

342, 348, 353, 359, 397, 447 
Sankara Vedanta, 15871., 365 
Sankara^vijayay 56 

Sankarite, 16, 69, 70, 98, 1 16, 124, 125, 
175, 204, 215, 218, 220, 221, 224, 
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2ZS, 230, 231, 232, 237, 245, 236, 
259. 260, 261, 262, 264, 266, 268, 
269, 270, 271, 277, 279, 280, 281, 
282, 289, 290, 293, 298, 299, 300, 
304. 305, 328, 361, 364, 369, 373, 

377.391 

sankdf 1 91 

sankd’-nivrtti-dvdra^ 193 
Sankha-'Cakra-dhdrana-vdda, 379 
sarandgatif 425 
iarandpattif 425 
iaflrasya mse^a-vrttih^ 39 
SarmS, NSgaraja, 54 n. 

Satasloka-nkdy 56 

Satananda, 53 

sauca, 9, 151 

iaurya, 151 

sdlagrdma sild, 371 

^dnta, 392, 432 

Santi, 313 «. 

gantipur, 386, 387, 395 

ddnto ddnto, 322 

Sandilya, 350 

Sandilya-iutray 350, 380 

Sdi^ilya-sutra-hhaktiy 349, 350 

Sdstra-dlpikd, 371. 

idstras, 52, 92, 128, 1 51, 321, 346 

sdstrayonitvdtj 325, 326 

Sdstrdrthanirupaiyiy 346 

Sdstrdrtha’-prakarana^ 374 

Sdstydrtha--prakaraim-nibandha, 380 

Sikhi Mahiti, 388 

Sik^adasaka^ 394 

jSik^dpdtra, 380, 381 

Siva, 52 

Slkif 8; Medhatithi on, 7 
Sobhana Bhatta, S3> 9i» 9^ 
sraddhdy 9, 350, 420 
Sraddhaprakaranay 373 
Srantanidhi, 383 
hdvanay 103 
Sn Caitanya, 448 
SHy 157 «. 

Sridevada4ana, 383 

Sridhara, 10, ii, I2, 2671., 27«., 4671., 
381, 382, 386, 387* 399» 405 
Srldhara-s^^ml, i 
Sridhara Sarma, 373 
Srihar§a, 115, 19177., 192, 194 
Srtkantha, 383 
Srikanthagarbha, 383 
Srlkri^a, 447 

Snkutmay 51 

^fimad^bhdgmatay 31, 386 
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JSh Madkva and Madkimsm, 5411* 
Silnatha, 2 
Srinitha Bhatta, 375 
Srinivasa, i, 59, 62, 64, 65. 87, 89, 90, 
98, loi, 102, 178, 237, 246 
Srinivasa Pandita, 386 
Srinivasa-tlrtha, 64, 90 
Sripadaraja, 62 
Sririlma Pandita, 385 
Srirangam, 383, 388 
Sri-rupa, 389 
Sri-rupa Gosviml, 388 
jSrf Sarvottama-stotray 374 
Srivasa, 387, 395 
Srivasa Pai^dita, 385 
huti, 78, 86, 97, 121, 361, 363 
jSrutisdray 373 
Srngdra-TOsa-mandcmay 377 
Smgeri Monastery, 53, 54 
htbhadCy 433 
Suddha bhaktiy 392 
Suddbadvaita, 383 
i§uddhddt>aita’- 7 nwrianday 377 
jSuddhddvcdta-pariJ^kdray 381 
suddho na bkdUy 105 
hikapak^ya, 1 
Suklambara, 387 
Sudras, no 
sUnyay 69, 70, 136, 312 
Hlnyatim-rUpvifiy 42 
iSnyavddinsy 69 
Smtasvataray 12971. 

Smtdsvatara Upam^ady 38, 136, 137 
Syamala, 381 
Syimaiai Gosvami, 1377. 
iSydmasdstrfy 92 
Syamananda, 438 
Softi-tantray 36, 37, 38^ 39» 455 
described in AMrbudknya, 39 
§atpadly 377 

l^at-sandarhha, izn,, 131?-, I5«., 2i«., 
2271., 346, 353 w., 380, 3#«.» 4«>» 
401, 402, 403, 404, 406, 408, 411, 
412» 423» 4I5» 427 
^aftattvay 56 

§<^a-granthay 374»3'75f 380 

§c 4 ^a-grantha^vwrtiy 379 

tacchefatdtmcdtaprabkdmmm)ad^ptay 

413 

Tactile, 226 

iad-^wif'aya-^yagyatddrMi^ay 366 
tadoind$a sthdtum aiakti^y 356 
tad'‘vi$ayatu(tM 216 

ta^asuy 35, 4i> 257» 
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taijasa^ahatfikdra, 27, 36 
Taittinya tlpani^ad^ 98, 131, 375, 381 
Taittifiya-upani^ad-bha^a^ 55 
Taittinya-Miti’^vdrttika-plkd, 5 5 
Talavakdrad}hd§ya, 90 
Talavakdra^hh^ ya-tlhd^ 90 
Talavakdra-khatjddrtha-prakdUkd, 90 
Talavakard-tippanlf 90 
tamos, 31, 37, 40, 156, 157, 328, 334, 
342» 343, 370, 397, 40O, 414, 4i7 
tanmdtras, 24, 31, 35, 37, 46, 147, 156 
tantra, 39 w. 

Tantra-dipikd, 61, 62 
Tantra-sdra-mantroddhara, 88 
Tantra-sdra-sariigraha, 55, 88 
Tantra-sdrokta’-pUjdvidhiy 88 
tantupi pata-samvdyahy 1 54 
tapasy 9 

Tarahgii^Jy 209, 21 1, 217, 222 
lar/ja, 188 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 
194, 195, 196, 199, 202, 203 ; as stated 
by VySsa-tirtha, 196; in Madhva, 
Srihar§a and VySsfi-tlrtha on, 193-6 
Tarka-bha^yOy 189 
Tarka^dlpikdy 189 
Tarka^tandavOy 168 

173 w., 184, 187, 192, 193, 194, 200 
ica^kai ca dmvtdho samsaya^parisodhako 
vy dpti^gr dhaka^ cOy ig sn, 
tasmdd aikya-^buddhydlambana-rUparit 
yat pratlyatBy 404 
Taste-potential, 35 
tat tu samanvaydty 128, 328 
tat tvam asiy 81, 397 
tattvoy 334 

Tattva-(dntdmaniy 170, 171, 187, 195, 
199W. 

Tattvadlpanay 346, 34771., 373 
Tattva^dipa-prakdiay 351 
tattva-jndnay 416 
Tattva-muktdkaldpay 95 
Tattva-nirnayay 168 
Tattva-pradtpay non. 
Tattva^pradipikdy i, 179 
Tattva-prakdsikdy 61, 62, 94, loi, 104, 
122, 147 

Tattva-prdkaiikd-bhdva-bodha, loi 
Tattva-prakdsikd^gata-nydya'^vivara^y 
101 

Tattva-prakdsikd-tippanJy 61 
Tattva-prakdsikd~vdkydrtha~manjarly 
62 

Tattva-sarrikhydnay 35, 64, 65, 66, 150, 

157 

Tattva-sandarbhOy 1471., 16, 18, 438 


tattva^suddhiy 158, 21877. 
tattvato pari^dmahy 22 
TaUvu--%)imkay S 5, 64, 65 
Tattvarthadlpay 348, 374 379 

Tattvoddyota, 55, 64, 66, 69, yon. 
tafasthoy 124, 408, 410 
tatastha-lak$at^y 122, 124, 4^2 
tatastha-saktiy 14, 21, 124, 393, 398, 
408, 410, 421 
tdddtmyay 107, 330, 340 
tamasoy 29, 35» 4i, 156, I57, 275 
tdnma-ahanikdray 27 
tdmasa gu^a, 44 

Tdmraparttl-srinivdsdcdryay 60, 62, 90 
tdrkikdbhimata-paramdiytitOy 3 1 3 ti. 
Tatparya-bodhirdy 59 
Tatparya-candrikdy 62, loi, 104, 109, 
1 12, 121, 122, 124, 129, 1337?., 134, 
135. 138, 141, 143. 156 

Tdtparya-candriftd-nydya-vivara'^ay 

62 

Tatparya-candrikd-prakdiay 62 
Tatparyorcandrikoddharatpx-'nydya’^ 
vivaramxy 62 
Tdtparya-^ddpihdy i 

Tdtparya-dlpikd-vydkhyd-nydya-dipa^ 
kirandvaliy 60 

Tdtparya-prakdiikd-bhdva^bodhay 61 
Tdtparya^prakdUkd-gata-nydya-- 
vivarai^Oy 61 

Tdtparya^tlkdy iii, 11277., 16671., 193 

Tdtparya^tippardy 60 

t^asy 31, 43, 92, 158, 373, 375 

Telugu, 375 

Telugu Brahmins, 371 

Testimony, 202; VySsa-tirtha on, 203 

Texts, 99 

Theistic yoga, 34 

Thought-activity, 41 

Time, 26, 2777., 31, 156, 182, 332 

Time-moments, 26 

•Time-sense, 26 

Time-units, 332 

Timma^na Bhatta, 89 

TimmannScarya, 62, 64, loi 

tippanly 93 

tirobhdvoy 340, 366, 367 

titik^dy 151 

Tlrthoy 380 
toly 386 

traikdlika-bddhyatvay 255 
Transcendant nature, 48 
Transcendence of God, 88 
Travancore, 388 
Trinity doctrine, 93 
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Trivandmm. 53 
TrividhanamavaUi 381 
Trivikrama, 52 

Trivikrama Pandita, 54, 91, loi 

Truth, 126, 224 

Truthfulness, 28 

Tuluva, 52 

tunyaj 315 w, 

tusti, 39 

Udayana, 192, 196, 199, 326 
Udaypur, 377 
uddharanaj 345 
uddkaranopanaya^ 202 
udbhuta-rupatvat, 243, 341 
Uddhava, 45 

Uddhavadasa Madhava, 388 
Uddhava-duta, 394 
Uddyotakara, 176 k., 177 178 
Udipi, 52, 53, 93, 372 
udvega, 257, 357 
ujjvala, 433 n, 

Ujjvala-nllamanij 394, 433 «. 
Ujjvala’-n'ilamani-iJkdf 394 
Ujjvala-rasa^kandf 394 
Ultimate cause, 315 
Ultimate knowledge, 219 
Ultimate reality, 427 
Unconditional, 185 
Unconditional antecedent, 340 
Unconditional invariability, 97 
Unconditioned, 378 
Unfailing relation, 197, 198 
Unhappiness, 4 
Uniformity of nature, 195 
Unity, 79, 125 
Universal, 152, 221, 222 
Universal body, 314 
Universal coexistence, 191 
Universal negation, 66 
Universal sincerity, 354 
Universe, 332 
Unreal, 22 

Upadeia-visaya-sanka-nirdsa^^dda^ 379 

Upadesdmrtaf 394 

Upadisasahasra-tlkdi 55 

upajivaka, 77 

upajtvya^ 363 

upalabdki, 143, 166, 176 

upamdna, 345 

upamitij 338 

upanaya, 15 i, 345 

Upanisads, 96, _ 97, 98, 122, 128, 129, 
134, 139, 142; 145, 179, 32 1 » 
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326, 363, 368, 369, 370, 382, 391, 

414, 442 

Vpanisad^dipikdy 379 
Upani^at-prasthdna, 55 
upapatti-dofay 202 
upadanay 21, 138, 328, 330 
upaddna-kdranay 138, 150, 330, 341, 
¥>Z 

upaddnamiay 24 

upadM, ioy 70, 83, 85, 86, 95, 96, 147, 
I 52 ,_i 93 » 198, 199W-, 370 

Upadki-khandanay 55, 64, 65 
UpddM’-khaTzdana-wydkhyd^-’Vwmmmy 

64 

upddhehpratibimba-pak$apdtitt>imy 287 

updsandy 316, 323 
Utility, 406 
Utkala, 447 
Utkalikd-vailarfy 394 
uUargay 190 k. 

Utsava-pratdTMiy 379, 380 
uttamay 433 

uitama-rmdJtyamddhamay 16 1 

utUxray 432 
Uttara’-mtmdmsdy 324 
vhay 188 «. 

Orddkva’^pui^ra-dhdTana-'udday 379 

Vacuity, 153 

vaknUvydpyay 152 h. 

vaidharmyay 180 

vaidhly 424, 42s, 42^, 435 

vmdhl-bhakiiy 424, 426, 435, 442 

VaidyaMtha, 372 

vaijatyOy igon. 

vaikdrikay 27, 41, 157 

vaikdriha ahamkdray 35, 41 

Vaihmtha, 15, 313, 397, 398* 400 

vmkunthddi-wwrUpa-vmbhmm-rUpinay 

398 

vaiiak§anyay 117 
vmrdgyay 40, iii, 391, 417 
353, 354 

Faiwflmzra, 135 

150, 151*1., 153, 176, 177, 
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VaUe^iki Sutnssy iy 6 n. 
Vaimeva-purdi^y 57 
Vai§nava religion, 434 

Vai§navas, 17, 36, 98, 384, 393, 4cx>, 
401, 405, 407, 409, 432 
Vai§!iavism, 20, 388, 393, 400 
Yaisnavismy Smvaism ami Mimw Rb- 
ligiom Systems y 51, 54 
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\Vakre4vara, 386, 387 
Walid, i6i 
/Valid cognition, 276 
Valid knowledge, 278 
Validity, 75, 169, 171, 186, 253, 
346 

Validity of memory, 163 
Vallabha, i, 2, 320, 321, 322, 324, 327, 
328, 329, 330, 346, 350, 351, 352, 

355, 356, 357, 359, 361, 363, 3^7, 

371, 373, 374, 375, 37^, 377, 380, 

.381, 383, 384; bhakti its classifica- 

'tion, 353; bhakti its fruits, 355; 
bhakti, obstacles to, 357 ; the concept 
of bhakti, 346 ff. ; concept of bhakti 
compared with that of the Bhaga- 
vata-purdna and othet literature, 
346 ff.; Vallabha (Gope^varjl) con- 
cept of bhakti, 350 ff. ; his concept of 
pu^ti-bhakti, 354 ; bhakti and the rasas, 
352 ff. ; method of the attainment of 
bhakti, 354; bhakti and the meta- 
physical doctrine of monism, 348-9 ; 
bhakti and prema, 355-6; disciples 
and works, 373 ff.; life of, 371; his 
opposition to monistic sannydsa, 
356; his outlook of the Upanisads, 
326; Vedanta categories according 
to, 332 ff.; Vedantic categories dis- 
cussed and criticized, 332-6; inter- 
pretation of the Vedanta by his 
followers, 358 ff. ; his view con- 
trasted with that of Nyaya and 
Vijfiana-bhiksu, 326-7 ; Vi§nusvami, 
relation with, 382; as interpreted by 
Vitthala, 363 ff. 

Vallabha (Puru^ottama), arthdpatti or 
implication, 345; causality, nature 
of, 341 ; distinction between instru- 
ment and cause, 340; doubt, 337-”8; 
inference, 344--5 ; indeterminate and 
determinate kaowledge, 337-8 ; right 
knowledge as perception and in- 
ference, 339-40; perceptual ex- 
perience, 341-2; illusory perception, 
nature of, 343; doctrine of mdyd 
explained by, 330-1; pramdnas, 
treatment of, 336 ff. 

Vallabha Bhatta, 388 
Vallabha^dig-vijaya, 383 w. 

Vallabha Go^^mfsPrapahca‘‘Sayftsdra-‘ 
bhada, 362 
Vallabha-Mi4ra, 386 
Vallabhacirya, 2 

Vallahhd^taka, 358, 374, 377, 380 


VanamSli, 87 
Vahga, 91 
VaradarSja, 59, 314 
Vardhamina, 192, 193, 196, 393 
vari}a, 1 50 

vastutas tu iabdajanya-vrtti-vi^ayaU 
vam eva driyatvam, zx 6 
Vacaspati, 94, 104, 105, 107, 134, I93, 
195, 220, 287, 288 
vdcdrambhai^am, 82 
vdda, 65 
Vadakatha, 381 
Vdddvali, 359 «•» 3^0, 

Vadiraja, 62, 64, 87, 175 
VadirajasvamI, 59 
Vadindra, 53 
Vagbhata, 53 
Vaglia-tirtha, 56 
vdk, 148 

Vdkyasudhd-pjkd, 55 
vdky&numdna, 3 
Vakydriha^candrikd, 102 
Vdkydrtha-^muktdvali, 62 
Vamadeva, 27 
Vamana, 53 

vdsand, 43, 45, 150, 364 
Vasudeva, 2, 27, 38, 54, 57, 155, 3I3«-, 
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Vasudeva Datta, 386 , 

Vasudha, 393 
vdtsalya, 392, 432 
Vatsyayana, 178, i88, 432 
Vdtsydyana-bhd^ya, 189^. 
vdyu, 52, 88, 93, 131, I3S, i37, i55 
Vedagarbhanarayanacarya, 59 
Vedanidhi-tirtha, 56 
Vedas, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 48, 63, 66, 76, 108, 
III, 127, 134, 139, 163, 197, 203, 
254, 312, 320, 346, 363, 365, 377, 
423, 425 ; smTti, relation, 5 
Vedastutikdrikd, 373 
Vedavyasa-tirtha, 56 
Vedanta, 49, 52, loi, 105, 106, 107, 
125, 138, 158, 169, 320, 326, 327, 
342, 361, 383, 397 
Veddnta-candrikd, 373 
Veddnta’^kaumusi, 158, 239 
Veddnta-kdrai^amdld, 380 
Ved&nta-^Syamantaka, 438 
VedSnta^vdrttika, 56 
Veddntddhikara'^amdld, 381 
Vedantic texts, 105, 323 
Vedantist, 194 
Vedantists, 80, 240, 247 
Vede^a-bhik^u, 64, 65, 90 
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Vip^u^tattva^nirpaya'-plkopanydsaf $7 
Vi ^ u -^ tattva - nirnaya - tippafil ^ 87 
Vips ^ u ^ tattva ^ praMsa , 87 
Vipi ^ utofiM , 394 
vitm^dy 65 

Vitiating conditions, 198, 199 
Vitthala, 363, 369, 372, 373, 374, 375, 
377, 379, 3^^, 3^1 interpretation of 
Vallabha’s ideas, 363 if. 

Vitthala Bhatta, 64 
Vitthala-suta-^iiniySsa, 62 
Vittbalasutananda-tirtha, 62, 87 
Vitthala-suta-^rlnivasacarya, 60 
Vittbalacarya-sunu, 59 
Vivaranay 117, 141, 238, 249, 265, 275, 
276, *77. *95. 297.VSW > \ * 
vivarta, no, 134, 308, 309, 405 
vivartakdrafm, 362 
Vivekadhairyydkayay 373, 376 
Vivekaihairyydh’ayd-flkdy 377 
viyogOy 39 n. 

Virabhadra, 393 
Virachand, 393 
Viramitrodayay 511., 6n., 8fi. 
Vlramitrodaya-parihhdfdprakdiay 5 
611. 

vfiryay 42, 43 
Vmdavana, 89 
VpidavanacUsa, 384, 385 
Vpndavana GosvamI, 2 
Vyddhanagara, 372 

vrttiy 8, 106, 148, 188, 219, 232, 234, 

236, 239, 240, 241, 242, 244, 245, 

246, 248, 258, 259, 262, 263, 265, 

266, 267, 274, 275, 277, 278, 281, 

291, 310, 341, 343 
vrtti-jndfuiy 276, 290 
V|ttiiara, 53, i34 
Vr^ii-knowledge, 277, 278, 282 
vftti modification, 221 
vyabhicdray 189 
vyabkicdri bhdvay 353 
vyaktdvyaktay 43 
vyaktiy 132 n., 143 
vyasanay 356. 
vyoffi - kfetrajna , 402 
vyavahdnka, 73, 80, 115, 116, 120, 
142, 204, 281, 299, 300, 304 
Vyaya, 387 
vydgkata, 190, 192 
Vydhhyd--iarkardy 178 «. 
Vydkhydna-vivarapa, 94 
vydpaka, 197 
vyapdra, 197, 34^ 
iiyaparavad a^ddharananty 340 


vy&ptiy 151, 152, 184, 185, 187, 190, 
197; its nature, i97*-8; Vyasa-tirtha 
on its nature, 199 
vydpti-grdhakay 195 w. 
vydpti-smarattay 200 
Vyasa, 30, 53, 54 
Vydsa - hhd^yUy 35 n., 36 
Vydsa-smrtiy s«. 

Vyasa-tirtha, 56, 59, 62, 63, 65, 90, 
134, 13s, 141, 195, 196, 199, 202, 

203, 204, 209, 222, 223, 224, 226, 

227, 228, 229, 230, 231, 270, 279, 

282, 292, 293, 294, 298, 448 
vyUhaSy 27 n., 413 

Waking state, 267 
Whole, 153 
Wilson, H. H., 5411, 

Wisdom, 40, 347 

World-appearance, ii, 17, 63, 73, 205, 
207, 213, 214, 217, 224, 229, 230, 

247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 252, 253, 

254, 301, 303; Vyasa-tlrtha*8 view 
of, 302 ff. ; its indefinability cri- 
ticized, 301 ff. 

World-creation, 359 
World-events, 412 
World-experience, 25, 32, 256 
World-illusion, 251 
World objects, 221, 232, 233, 248 
World-soul, 417 
Wrangling, 65 

Yadupati, i, 59, 62, 64, 6$, 89, 102 
Yajusy 128 
yamCy 424 

Ydmaka^bhdratay 55, 89 
yamasy 354 
Yamunottri, 372 
yathd prameyatvam, 198 
YathdrthCy 161, 165 
yathdrtharft pramdpamy 160, x67 
Yatupranava-kalpay 55 
Yadavapraka^a, 53 
Yadavadri, 372 
Yajfianarayapa Bhatta, 371 
Yajftavalkya, 10 
YsjUavalkya-smftiy 188 
Yajpur, 387 

YamunSftaka, 373, 375, 376, 394 
Ydmund^t^ka-vivftiy 377 
ydvat-svdiraydnuiniti-grdhyatvamy 169 
yogay Sn.y 10, i6«., 27, 28, 30, 33, 39, 
128, 347, 350, 400, 433 

yoga-mdydy i6«., 400 
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yoga--$Utra, 35 n., 275 
Yoga^atakavydkhydna, 394 
Yoga^vdrttika^ 27 w. 
yoge viyogavrtti'-premaf 350 
Yogi Gopeivara, 380, 381 
Yogins, 153, 181, 182* 31 1, 312, 400 
Yogi^ydjMvalkya, Bn, 


yogo, 39 n, 

yogyata, 20, 292, 31 1 
Yonagiri, 383 
yujir yoge, 30 
ytg samddhu^ 30 

Yukti-mallikd, 168, 169, 172, 175, 313, 
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